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MARK’S TRANSITIONS AND 
THE TRANSLATION HYPOTHESIS 


MILLAR BURROWS 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


HAT the Greek of Mark’s gospel has a strong Aramaic flavor is 

generally recognized. Very few scholars, however, are convinced 
that the gospel as a whole has been translated from an Aramaic 
original. Jesus spoke Aramaic. The stories about him were first 
told in Aramaic, and in the course of oral transmission in that 
language they may have assumed a more or less stereotyped form. 
It is easy to imagine, therefore, that when they came to be written 


in Greek they would still retain some of the idioms of the estab- 
lished tradition. 

Before we accept such an explanation, however, there is one 
consideration which must give us pause. The translator of a written 
document may be expected to adhere more or less closely to his 
original and reproduce many of its characteristic idioms, but oral 
translation cannot be quite so literal. Suppose, for example,— 
adopting for the moment a questionable interpretation of the fam- 
iliar testimony of Papias—that Peter preached in his native 
tongue, and Mark interpreted his sermons to Greek-speaking con- 
gregations. Peter's preaching would undoubtedly be more or less 
alike in different cities. A speaker who addresses many audiences 
on the same theme almost inevitably develops a fixed form of ex- 
pression. Mark’s Greek targum also would naturally settle into 
regular grooves. But how closely would Mark’s Greek adhere to 
Peter’s Aramaic? A speaker cannot pause after every word; the 
interpreter must translate by sentences or paragraphs rather than 
by words or phrases. His rendering must be not so much a trans- 

9 
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lation as a paraphrase, like those which we find in many bilingual 
inscriptions. 

Now when we postulate a more complicated theory of oral trans- 
mission, whether by preaching or by catechetical instruction or 
by both, the same consideration holds good. A Greek oral tradi- 
tion would retain little trace of the Aramaic idiom. Literary com- 
position in Greek on the basis of an oral Aramaic tradition would 
be equally free from Semitisms. The frequent Aramaisms in Mark 
point plainly to the conclusion that the evangelist’s material had 
been reduced to writing in Aramaic before it was used in a Greek 
gospel. 

There remains the possibility that the stories and sayings had 
been written and translated separately, or in various combin- 
ations, but were edited and arranged in the form of our gospel by 
a Greek writer. Here, fortunately, we are not limited to general 
and subjective considerations. The theory can be tested objective- 
ly. If Mark’s Aramaisms only reflect the form in which his ma- 
terial came to him, then they will be confined to the stories and 
sayings themselves; they will not appear in the transitional sen- 
tences with which he links his materials together in a consecutive 
narrative and fits them into his outline. An author or editor writ- 
ing in Greek might retain unidiomatic expressions in his sources 
which were the result of translation, but he would hardly carry 
them over into passages which he composed himself. Certainly 
our evangelist was not the type of writer to assimilate his own 
style artfully to that of his sources, even if he had any motive for 
so doing. An examination of Mark’s transitions, therefore, will 
show us whether or not the book is a Greek compilation of mater- 
ials originally composed in Aramaic. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to know just what were the orig- 
inal divisions and just what sentences or parts of sentences are 
to be regarded as editorial links. We cannot always tell what was 
a separate item of the tradition or how many items may have been 
already combined in the material as it came into the evangelist’s 
hands. The exponents of Formgeschichte as applied to the Synoptic 
Gospels would have us believe that the whole framework in which 
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Mark presents the life of Jesus, including practically all indic- 
ations of time, place, and circumstance, are his own creation, only 
the disconnected elements having been derived from tradition. 
If we could accept this analysis as established, our task would be 
relatively simple, but there are grave objections to such a confi- 
dent assumption. I cannot here attempt a critical investigation 
of this fundamental problem, nor can I consider the hypothesis of 
an earlier edition of Mark. As a matter of expediency it seems best 
to take as the basis of the present inquiry the sections into which 
the gospel is divided in the Harmony of Burton and Goodspeed. 
Huck’s Synopse divides somewhat differently in a few instances, 
and the commentaries on Mark exhibit slightly varying outlines, 
but the differences are neither numerous nor important. 

The test I propose is a simple one—too simple, doubtless, to do 
justice to the problem, yet not without some significance. The 
question of mistranslation need not detain us, nor is it necessary 
to ask whether any particular expression is or is not a genuine 
Aramaism. Certainly we need not exert ourselves to ferret out 
hitherto undetected traces of Aramaic influence. For our purpose 
it will be sufficient to see whether the transitional sentences em- 
body any expressions which are generally recognized as Aramaizms 
when they occur in the sayings of Jesus and in the narratives con- 
cerning him. If these sentences are free from such expressions, we 
may reasonably hold that the gospel was written in Greek; if we 
find acknowledged Aramaisms in transitional passages, the trans- 
lation hypothesis will have one more argument in its favor. 

Setting aside the later conclusion of the gospel, we note that 
there are eighty-three sections in Mark as it is divided by Burton 
and Goodspeed. Examination of the sentences with which these 
sections begin shows at once that in no case do we have what could 
be called elegant Greek. No section of the original book is intro- 
duced by such a classical idiom as O sev ov xuptos, which we find 
in the unauthentic conclusion (16 19). But this is not surprising: 
we knew to begin with that the gospel was not written by an aca- 
demic rhetorician. 

Similarly we can infer nothing from locutions which, though 

9* 
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familiar as characteristic Semitic idioms, may also be attributed 
to the Koine dialect, to the unpolished, colloquial style of the 
writer, or to his individual idiosyncrasies. For example, seventy- 
four of the eighty-three opening sentences begin with «ar, five 
use de, and one begins with a\Aa. All of these might represent the 
simple }, but the use of this conjunction at the head of nearly 
every sentence is more Hebrew than Aramaic. Of the remaining 
three sentences one is the title (11), one begins with the verb 
without any conjunction (9 38, v. 7.), and the other opens with the 
Oid Testament phrase, “In those days” (8 1). 

Other expressions which are Hebrew rather than Aramaic, and 
which may be due to the influence of the Septuagint, occur in a 
few opening sentences. The introductory xa: eyevero (71) follow- 
ed by an expression of time, common in the Septuagint and in 
Luke, appears only three times in Mark, two of the instances being 
in transitional sentences (1 9; 223). In one of these Westcott and 
Hort enclose the words xa: eyevero in brackets: without them 
the verse begins, like 81, Ev exewats Tats nuepaus (OFT DY). 

In 7 24 and 101 the aorist participle avacras may represent still 
another idiom familiar in Old Testament Hebrew (O)")); the same 
word in 1 35, however, probably refers literally to arising from bed 
in the morning. 

The words xa: eAeyev (WOR") begin three of the sections (4 21, 
26, 30; also frequently within sections). More in accord with Ara- 
maic usage is the asyndeton of 9 38, Eby avr o Iwavys, which re- 
calls the characteristic 719 WOK, familiar to every reader of Aramaic. 

In four of his opening sentences Mark uses the historical present, 
Aeyet (4 18, 35; 81; 131, and often within sections). This construc- 
tion has often been noted as characteristic of his style. With other 
verbs it appears in twenty of the transitional verses (1 21, 40; 3 13, 
19, 31; 61, 30; 71; 8 22; 92; 101, 35, 46; 11 1, 15, 27; 12 18, 18; 14 32; 
15 21). If within the stories Mark’s historical present represents 
the idiomatic use of the Aramaic present participle, it may also 
reflect the same idiom in the introductory sentences. 

None of these facts can be regarded as proving that Mark’s 
transitions, like his materials, were composed in Aramaic. More 
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impressive is the expression e{y\Oev cat amndOev in 1 35. The 
words xat amn)Oev are bracketed by Westcott and Hort; they look 
like a conflation, but their omission in many manuscripts may be 
due to their apparent redundancy. Wellhausen points out (Ein- 
leitung, p. 14) that they correspond to the Aramaic DN} p53, 
where the distinction between the two verbs is more evident than 
it is in the Greek. Only the fact that the text is somewhat in doubt 
keeps this from being a conclusive bit of evidence. 

Other Aramaisms occur in transitional sentences where the text 
is not questioned. They have all been pointed out repeatedly by 
such scholars as Wellhausen, Dalman, Torrey, Allen, and Burney. 

1) The repetition of the possessive pronoun in 3 31, “his mother 
and his brothers,” makes awkward Greek, but in Aramaic the suf- 
fix would have to be attached to both nouns. 

2) Mark’s characteristic use of eva: with the present parti- 
ciple of the principle verb, reproducing literally the Aramaic idiom 
which he elsewhere renders with the historical present, appears 
in 218, “And John’s disciples and the Pharisees were fasting” 
(meaning that they practised fasting, not necessarily that they 
were actually fasting at that moment). It also appears in 10 32, 
“they were on the way going up to Jerusalem, and Jesus was 
going before them.” 

3) Another peculiarly Aramaic idiom is the indefinite use of the 
verb in the third person plural active, without any expressed sub- 
ject or antecedent, often taking the place of a passive verb. This 
we find in four of the transitional verses. In 8 22 the subject of 
the clause, “they bring to him a blind man,” is not the same as 
that of the immediately preceding clause, “And they come unto 
Bethsaida;” it means simply, “A blind man is brought to him.” 
In like manner the subject is unexpressed and indefinite in 10 13, 
“they were bringing unto him little children;” 12 13, “they send 
unto him certain of the Pharisees and Herodians;” and 14 53, “they 
led Jesus away” (cp. verse 51, “they lay hold on him”—the last 
“they” before this refers to the disciples, v. 50). Again we have 
- awkward Greek but excellent Aramaic. 

4) The use of avoxp:Oes before eAeyev is another form of speech 
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characteristic of the tongue in which the gospel was first proclaim- 
ed. It is familiar in Hebrew also. As a child I used to marvel 
at the statements in the gospels that Jesus “answered” when no 
one had said anything. They seemed to me a manifest proof of 
his ability to read men’s thoughts. In Hebrew and Aramaic, how- 
ever, the expression “answered and said” does not necessarily 
imply a response to a previous utterance. The locus classicus is 
Dan 4 27 (4 30 in the English versions), where Nebuchadnezzar, by 
himself on the housetop, “spake (literally, answered) and said 
“Is not this great Babylon... ?” In Mark 12 35 a distinct section 
has just been concluded, and a new one commences with the words, 
‘And Jesus answered and said, as he taught in the temple...” 

5) Equally unmistakable is an Aramaism which occurs in the 
opening sentences of five of Mark’s sections, as well as elsewhere 
in the gospel, the unemphatic, if not almost meaningless, use of 
the verb “begin.” In 41 and 831 Jesus “began to teach;” in 
12 1 he “began to speak;”’ in 11 15 he “began to cast out them that 
sold and them that bought in the temple;” in 8 1: the Pharisees 
“began to question with him.” There can be no doubt that in 
these passages, as in those like them within the sections, we have 
a reflection of the well-known Aramaic usage (WW). 

Thus there are indubitable Aramaisms in the opening verses of 
fourteen of the eighty-three sections and noteworthy, though less 
conclusive, indications of Semitic influence in a large proportion 
of the others. The proportion of words and phrases betraying the 
original language would hardly be larger in any translation, be 
it ever so literal. Statistical comparisons are irrelevant, because 
in any case the alien idiom will appear only occasionally. 

To be sure, in estimating the significance of these facts we must 
remember not only that Burton and Goodspeed’s divisions are 
not necessarily those of the material as it lay before the evangel- 
ist, but also that there is sometimes really little or no transition 
from one section to another. The opening verses of many sections 
are integral parts of the stories themselves; apparently the sep- 
arate items have been merely placed together without any bridge- . 
passage between them. In such cases Aramaisms prove no more 
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in the opening sentences than in the body of the story. Again, the 
editorial link may sometimes consist of a single clause or phrase. 
In 12 35, for example, the evangelist may have inserted simply 
the words, “teaching in the temple,” to bind the section to 
what precedes it. If so, the expression “answered and said” be- 
longs to the source and not to the editorial link. About half of 
our fourteen instances of indubitable Aramaisms in transitional 
verses seem to be open to this objection, but how far it actually 
applies to any of them I can see no way to determine.’ 

On the other hand, it is equally possible that there are editorial 
passages within the sections of Burton and Goodspeed. If these 
could be detected and isolated, we might find convincing evidence 
of Aramaic influence in them also. Furthermore, while the con- 
clusions of those scholars who have attempted to trace the Form- 
geschichte of the gospel materials could not afford a firm basis for 
our investigation, we may remark that their acceptance would 
have compelled us to regard as editorial a great many verses con- 
taining Aramaic idioms which we have not taken into account 
because they were not the opening verses of sections in the Har- 
mony. 

Mathematical certainty in particular instances, and therefore 
in the whole matter, is apparently unattainable at present. One 
thing, however, seems clear: we cannot distinguish the evangelist’s 
own writing from his sources by the criterion of Aramaic coloring. 
We do not find bridge-passages in idiomatic Greek connecting 
sections of translation Greek. So far as its Aramaisms are concern- 
ed, the gospel of Mark appears to be a unit. Whatever inference, 
therefore, may be drawn from the Aramaisms found in any part 
of the book must be predicated of the gospel as a whole. If in 
sayings and stories derived from the primitive tradition the Ara- 
maic idioms are the result of translation, we have no right to as- 
cribe the same idioms in transitional passages to any other cause. 
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THE SCRIPTURE BASIS OF 
“ON THE THIRD DAY” 


SELBY VERNON McCASLAND 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


I 


HE problem here raised for investigation is the scripture basis 

of the belief in the early church that the resurrection of Jesus 
occurred on the third day. The earliest reference to the three days 
feature of the resurrection narrative is the statement of Paul, “he 
hath been raised the third day according to the scriptures” (1 Cor. 
154). In each of the four gospels the resurrection is related to 
have taken place on Sunday, i. e., on the third day, but in spite 
of their agreeing on the day of the resurrection the gospels reflect 
the existence of traditions that do not harmonize with “on the 
third day.” 

The Gospel of Mark relates that when the women came to the 
tomb “very early on the first day of the week,” which was the 
third day, a young man informed them that Jesus had risen. The 
time of the visit was “when the sun had risen” (16 2). That is the 
view of the author of the gospel, but incidentally he reveals further 
data: Jesus three times foretells his resurrection “after three days” 
(8 31; 9 31; 10 34); he is accused of having said that he could re- 
build the temple “in three days” (14 5s); and on the cross he is 
taunted with being the one who said he could “destroy the temple 
and rebuild it in three days” (15 30). So while the author of Mark 
is definite in saying the resurrection took place on the first day 
of the week, i. e., the third day, he presents other material that 
is not entirely in harmony with that view. 
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In the Gospel of Matthew it is stated that the women came to 
the tomb “early on the first day of the week” (28 1); Matthew 
takes over the three prophecies of the resurrection from Mark but 
corrects “after three days” to “on the third day” (16 21; 17 23; 
20 19); the accusation recorded by Mark, “in three days,” is taken 
over without change (26 61); the taunt on the cross, “‘in three days,” 
is left unchanged (2740); he introduces a statement of the Jews to 
Pilate, “after three days” (27 63); and also the reference to Jonah 
“so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth” (12 40). In addition to his revision of Mark, 
therefore, Matthew provides the entirely new datum about Jonah. 

Luke states that the women went to the tomb “very early on 
the first day of the week”’ (24 1); he changes Mark’s first and third 
cases of “after three days” to “‘on the third day” (9 22; 18 33), and 
drops out the second entirely (9 44); either he adds an entirely 
new example of “on the third day” in the post-resurrection state- 
ment of Jesus, or, what is possible, this is the reappearance in a 
different form of the Markan passage which he earlier omitted 
(24 46); since he has a different passion source, the accusation and 
taunt do not appear; and what may be still another version of the 
omitted Markan saying is the statement of the angel to the women 
that Jesus while in Galilee had foretold his resurrection ‘“‘on the 
third day” (247). Another example of Luke’s view is the state- 
ment of Peter to Cornelius that God had raised Jesus from the 
dead “‘on the third day” (Acts 10 40), providing therefore six exam- 
ples of the uniform usage of the third evangelist. 

In the Gospel of John, the visit of Mary to the grave was “on 
the first day of the week while it was yet dark” (201); and the 
only additional evidence on the question is the statement of Jesus, 
“destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it” (2 19). How- 
ever, a note of interest relative to the length of time required for 
the spirit of the dead to depart from the body is Martha’s state- 
ment about her brother, “indeed he decays, for it is the fourth 
day” (11 s9). John is consistent, as was Luke, in holding that Je- 
sus rose from the dead on the third day. 

The second century Gospel of Peter, which is the first writing 
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to give a description of the actual rising of Jesus, relates, “Now 
in the night whereon the Lord’s Day dawned, as the soldiers were 
keeping guard two by two in every watch, there came a great 
sound in the heaven, etc.”! The apostolic fathers agree in placing 
the resurrection on the first day of the week, though there is no 
specific mention of the third day.’ 

The earliest extra-canonical actual mention of the three days 
is found in the Apology of Aristides, “Ipse ab Iudaeis crucifixus 
est, et mortuus et sepultus est, et dicunt post tres dies eum resur- 
rexisse et ad caelos ascendisse.’’* Its next appearance is in Justin, 
“for the Lord hung on the tree until almost evening and at even- 
tide they buried him; then on the third day he arose.’ 


II 


While it is clear that by the time the early literature reached 
its final form it was uniformly recognized that the resurrection 
took place on the third day, nevertheless,there remain indications 
of other traditions which existed at one time side by side with the 
third day and were eventually displaced by it. 

(1) There is considerable evidence of a tradition that the resur- 
rection occurred on the same day as the crucifixion. Matthew 
tells of the saints that were raised on that day, ‘“‘and coming forth 
out of the tombs after his resurrection they entered into the holy 
city and appeared unto many” (27 52—s3). This passage shows 
the confusion caused by the union of the one-day tradition with 
that of the third day, so that the saints who were raised were com- 
pelled to remain unsheltered in or about the tomb from Friday 
until Sunday before Jesus rose from the dead, that they might 
go with him into the city. The Gospel of Peter also reflects this 
tradition in its description of the ascension from the cross.5 


1 IX, 35. M.R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (1924), p. 92. 
2 Didaché xiv; Ignatius, Mag. ix; Barnabus, xv, 8—9, etc. 

3 15, 2, Goodspeed ed. p. 19. 

* Dialogue 97; and 100. 

5 X, 41 and XIII, 56; M. R. James, op. cit., p. 93. 
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Still stronger evidence of this same tradition is the quartode- 
ciman practice of the second century of celebrating both the 
death and resurrection on the same day, Nisan fourteenth.‘ 

(2) A tradition that the resurrection was after three days and 
three nights is shown by Matthew’s reference to Jonah (12 30), 
and also in the Syriac Didascalia. 

(3) Furthermore, there is evidence of a tradition that the resur- 
rection occurred after the feast of Unleavened Bread. The last 
fragment of the Gospel of Peter breaks off with the statement that 
it was the last day of Unleavened Bread, and the feast was at an 
end, when the disciples in sorrow were returning home to their 
nets. The fragment no doubt at one time at this point contained 
an account of the Lord’s appearance to the disciples, almost ten 
days from the crucifixion.* Evidence to the same effect may be 
the reference in Acts to the forty days in which Jesus taught the 
disciples before the ascension (1 3), and the remark of Tertullian, 
“But he spent forty days with some of his disciples down in Ga- 
lilee.’’® 

That some of the early Christians were embarrassed by these 
contradictions in the traditions about the resurrection is shown 
by the effort of the third century Syriac Didascalia to account 
for the three days and three nights: “those hours during which 
our Lord hung on the cross were reckoned as one day. After that 
moreover was a darkness of three hours and it was reckoned as 
one night, and from the ninth hour to the evening the three hours 
were one day; and after that the night of the Sabbath suffering... . 
And again the day of the Sabbath in which our Lord slept and 
then rose.’’® 


6 Eus., H. #., V, xxiii, 1—2. 

7 XIV, 59—60. Their sorrow indicates that Jesus had not yet risen; 
or, at least, that they did not know of it. 

8 Apology 21. Cf. B.W. Bacon, AJT XV, 1911, pp. 372—403; also 
G. Bertram, Festgabe fiir Deissmann, 1926, pp. 187ff., “Die Himmelfahrt 
Jesu vom Kreuz aus und der Glaube an seine Auferstehung.” 

® Texte und Untersuchungen, NF. 10, Heft 2, p. 105ff. 
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This confusion in the early tradition about the day of the resur- 
rection raises the question as to the origin of the third day view 
which finally prevailed. The evangelists themselves indicate that 
Jesus had predicted his resurrection, but the “after three days” 
of Mark and “three days and three nights” of Matthew do not 
agree with that view; for, if Jesus predicted his resurrection on 
the third day, in three days, after three days, and after three days 
and three nights, as is variously reported, the lack of agreement 
would have been confusing to the early disciples who saw the vi- 
sions of their risen Lord. This view is fraught with extreme diffi- 
culty also when one faces the problem of the messianic conscious- 
ness of Jesus; for it is not only a problem how or why Jesus pre- 
dicted his resurrection at some definite time near the third day 
but a real question whether he predicted his resurrection at all. 
The Gospel of Mark excludes the view that “on the third day” 
was due to an appearance of Jesus to the disciples on that day 
by the remark that the women who had seen him told no one and 
by the clear evidence that the first visions were in Galilee (14 28; 
16 1); so it was impossible for the disciples who were on that day 
still in Jerusalem to see Jesus in Galilee on that same day. What- 
ever else may be said about the messianic consciousness of Jesus 
it is clear that, as time passed after his death, in the thinking of 
the disciples the views of Jesus about himself were heightened in 
various ways. The prophecies of his resurrection are a case in 
point; for after the vision experiences the disciples saw many 
things that Jesus had said in a different light. An example of 
this is the saying about building the temple again in three days. 
Mark, followed by Matthew, gives this as part of the false testi- 
mony against Jesus before the Sanhedrin; Luke, strangely, does 
not have any reference to this saying at all; but it appears again 
in John, and, this time, not as false testimony against Jesus, but 
as one of the great sayings predicting his resurrection, although 
it was not understood until the disciples looked back upon it in 
the light of the vision experiences (John 2 1s—22). If we could pen- 
etrate back far enough into the origin of the early traditions 
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many of them would probably exhibit a development similar to 
this saying about the temple. It is not clear therefore that “on 
the third day” is to be attributed either to the specific prediction 
of Jesus or to his appearance to the disciples on that day. 

And looking further, we note that some of the New Testament 
writers do not attribute “on the third day” to either of the above 
causes but derive it from scripture. Paul, the earliest writer, makes 
his view clear when he says “he hath been raised on the third day 
according to the scriptures’ (1 Cor. 15 4); Luke reports that Jesus 
opened their minds, that they might understand the scriptures 
in which it was written that “the Christ should suffer, and rise 
again from the dead the third day, etc.” (24 46); and John shows 
that he attributed the belief to the scriptures by saying, relative 
to the temple, which could be rebuilt in three days, “When there- 
fore he was raised from the dead, his disciples remembered that 
he spake this; and they believed the scripture, and the word which 
Jesus had said” (2 22). Although attributing “‘on the third day” 
to scripture, however, neither of these writers mentions the scrip- 
ture that he has in mind. To what passage, if any, did they refer ? 


IV 

In the early preaching relative to the resurrection, psalms 16 
and 110 and Isaiah 53 were so important and so much used that 
they are incorporated in the sermons in Acts (2 25 ff.; 2 34; 8 32); 
but all of these are silent about the third day, so the statements 
of Paul, Luke and John are not derived from them. 

The only scripture used in the New Testament as a basis for 
the three days is the reference to Jonah, and the passage in which 
it is contained has an instructive history in the different sources. 
According to Mark, Jesus at one time on being asked for a sign 
replied, “no sign shall be given to this generation” (8 12). Luke 
and Matthew both revise this statement of Mark allowing a sign 
to be given and referring to Jonah as the sign. Luke revised Mark 
by saying, “No sign shall be given it except the sign of Jonah” 
(11 29); and he indicates that he refers to the preaching of Jonah 
which was similar to that of Jesus by adding shortly, “The men 
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of Nineveh shall stand up in the Judgment with this generation 
and condemn it because they repented at the preaching of Jonah, 
and behold a greater than Jonah is here” (1129—32). Now Matthew 
gives an exact parallel to this material of Luke (16 4; 12 39—«1). 
This agreement is to be explained by the assumption that both 
of them here use the Q source which itself originated the reference 
to the preaching of Jonah. But not satisfied with the Q usage of 
Jonah, Matthew revises again and this time adds the specific re- 
ference to the three days and three nights (12 40). There are there- 
fore three stages in the history of this context; first, Jesus denies 
any sign whatever, according to Mark; second, reference is made 
to the preaching of Jonah as being similar to that of Jesus, accord- 
ing to Q; and third, Matthew adds the interpretation of Jonah 
which makes his three days and nights a prophecy of the time that 
Jesus is to be in the heart of the earth. The appearance of this 
Jonah reference in Matthew shows that it was made use of in the 
preaching, and it was indeed appropriate and conclusive. It is 
the only Old Testament scripture used in the New Testament to 
establish the three days motif. However, analysis of the sources 
as above shows that this scripture began to be used comparative- 
ly late; Paul, Mark, Q and Luke all show no evidence of know- 
ing of it; and it appears first in Matthew. In view of its germane- 
ness we can scarcely believe that the earlier writers knew of it 
but passed it over; so we conclude that this was not the passage 
in the mind of Paul, Luke or John, upon which belief in “on the 
third day” was based. And it should be noted too that the three 
days and three nights of the Jonah narrative do not agree with 
“on the third day” of the early tradition. This divergence together 
with the fact that the Jonah reference does not appear in the 
earliest tradition practically eliminates this passage as a source 
of “on the third day”; and in eliminating this passage we give up 
the most likely one in the early tradition, in fact the only one that 
at all approaches the requirements of the case. We are compelled 
to admit, if Paul and Luke and John had any definite passage in 
mind, which is not at all certain, that they have not left enough 
evidence of it to enable us to recover it at this time. 
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Vv 

While it is true that no clear trace remains of any definite pass- 
age used by the earliest tradition or by Jesus in establishing “on 
the third day,” there are nevertheless many investigators who 
have searched the Old Testament for passages that might have 
been used; out of numerous possibilities Hosea 6 1—3 has often 
been cited as a very likely passage; and some writers have felt 
quite certain that this passage was not only in the mind of the 
early disciples but was also in the mind of Jesus and caused him 
to predict his own resurrection “on the third day.”?° Now if this 
passage was used at all in the thinking of Jesus, or of any of those 
whose experiences lie back of the New Testament writings, we 
would normally expect some reference to it in some of those writ- 
ings. The writers have obviously made great effort to find support 
for their views in Old Testament scriptures and it is not too much 
to presume that everywhere they have cited the scripture most 
germane to the case being considered; but none of these writers 
has left any reference to this passage from Hosea. Modern scho- 
lars have assumed that this scripture was important and used in 
the thinking of the earliest Christians, but have never (so far as 
I have seen) cited a case where it was used either in the New Testa- 
ment or later Christian writings. Bowen has attempted to show 
that this scripture was used in the Jewish messianic speculation 
current at the time, so that it would naturally have entered into 
Christian thinking. On the point, however, he cites the use of this 
scripture in the Jonathan Targum which came into its present 
form not earlier than the fifth century and in the passage cited 
the scripture is not given a messianic interpretation but refers to 
a general resurrection of the dead ;" and in this Targum the three 


10 Cf. Clayton R. Bowen, The Resurrection in the New Testament (1911), 
pp. 18—19; also Kirsopp Lake, The Resurrection of Jesus Christ (1907), 
pp. 27—33. Bowen concludes in favor of the Hosea passage; Lake thinks 
that no definite passage can be found which was used in the earliest tradition. 

11 Bowen, op. cit., pp. 32—33; Walton’s Polyglott, vol. III; “They shall 
say: Come and let us return to the worship of the Lord, for he who smote 
us will also heal us, and he who brought upon us destruction, will revive us. 
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days motif of this Hosea passage has fallen away entirely, so that 
aside from the late date of the source from which it comes it has 
slight value for the purpose for which it was cited. 

Other examples of this passage in rabbinic usage from the third 
century on are cited by Strack-Billerbeck, which may possibly 
reflect interpretations current in the first century; but they refer 
to a general resurrection and the end of the world and make no 
specific reference to the Messiah or to the death of any particular 
person.!2 If this rabbinic interpretation was current in Jesus’ 
day and he adopted it as his own, his teaching was not about him- 
self and his own personal resurrection, except as a member of the 
race which should face these last things, but was relative to things 
which made up the Jewish eschatology of the time; so that if the 
views of the disciples with regard to the third day were derived 
from teaching of Jesus of this sort they transformed it after his 
death to make it apply to him personally and gave it a meaning 
which it never had when it came from him. 

In the Christian tradition (so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover) the first person to make actual application of the Hosea 
passage to the resurrection of Jesus was Tertullian. He makes 
use of this scripture twice. The first instance is in Against Marcion, 
IV, xliii: “It was very meet that the man who buried the Lord 
should thus be noticed in prophecy, and thenceforth be ‘blessed; 
since prophecy does not omit the (pious) office of the women who 
resorted before daybreak to the sepulchre with the spices which 
they had prepared. For of this incident it is said by Hosea: “To 
seek my face they will watch till daylight, saying, Come, and let 
us return to the Lord: for he hath stripped, and he will heal us; 
he hath smitten, and he will bind us up; after two days will he 
revive us; on the third day we shall rise up.’ ”!® One other time 


He will give us life in the days of consolation which are coming, in the day 
of the resurrection of the dead he will resuscitate us, and we shall live be- 
fore him.” Cf. also, Paris Polyglott iv, ad locum. 

18 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch, I, pp. 747, 760. 
18 Cf. ANF., III, pp. 421—422; Pat. Lat., 2, p. 496, “Sic nec munerum 
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Tertullian makes the same use and application of this scripture." 
Both times he gives a very free translation and usage of this text, 
so that it is doubtful whether he had the Hebrew, LXX, or an 
earlier Latin translation before him; and his interpretation ex- 
hibits great acumen and cleverness in the use of the prophets. In 
the literal meaning of the Hebrew "37 70W* or LXX cpOpioier 
(the root meaning in each case is “dawn,” and as a verb, “to seek 
diligently or earnestly as at dawn”) Tertullian has discovered a 
prophecy of the women who are said to have gone early, while 
it was yet dark, bearing their spices to the tomb; and in Hosea’s 
proverbial two or three days, meaning a short time after which 
Israel and Judah struck down by Jahveh for their sins shall be 
revived, he finds the resurrection of Jesus from the dead on the 
third day. This scripture corresponds exactly to the require- 
ments of “on the third day;”’ in fact, it fits the needs of the case 
so well that its absence from the New Testament and literature 
before the time of Tertullian is incomprehensible, in view of the 
scarcity of scripture basis for this very feature of the resurrection 
narrative, unless we assume that Tertullian himself was the first 
one to use it. It should be noted also, however, that this scripture 
satisfies the requirements of “on the third day” but not of “after 
three days” or “three days and three nights;” it could not have 
been the basis for all these predictions in the sayings of Jesus or 
in the thinking of the early disciples; and so it is more probable 
that this scripture, as well as the reference to Jonah, was an after 
thought, and was used as a validation of a tradition that had arisen 
on other grounds. And really any particular scripture would be 


illorum officium praeterit, prophetia, quae ante lucem convenerunt ad 
sepulchrum cum odorum paratura. De hac enim per Osee: Ut quaerant, 
inquit, faciem meam, ante lucem vigilabunt ad me, dicentes, Eamus, et con- 
vertamur ad Dominum, quia ipse eripuit, et curabit nos; percussit, et mi- 
serebitur nostrum; sanabit nos post biduum, in die tertia resurgemus.” 

M4 Against the Jews, 13; some doubt is held of the genuineness of this 
book. Of. Harnack on Tertullian in the Ency. Brit., 11th ed.; also wan Muel- 
ler’s Handbuch, VIII, iii, pp. 302—304; but this discussion does not affect 
Against Marcion. 

10 
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under the same difficulty; it could not satisfy the demands of the 
various expressions of the third day tradition. 

After the time of Tertullian this Hosea passage appears fre- 
quently and is used with the same interpretation. It appears 
twice in Cyprian! and twice in Lactantius’®. Lactantius indeed 
finds proof of “on the third day” in a prophecy which he quotes 
from the Sibyl: “And after sleeping three days, he shall put an end 
to the fate of death; and then, releasing himself from the dead, he 
shall come to light, first showing to the called ones the beginning 
of the resurrection.” These later writers in their use of Hosea are 
probably dependent upon Tertullian, and they also connect various 
other Old Testament references with the resurrection of Jesus 
which quite clearly were discovered by persons later than Jesus and 
the New Testament age in their quest for scriptural certainty.” 


‘15 Treatises of Cyprian, I, iv, 35; II, xxv. 

16 Divine Institutes, Iv, xix; Epitome, xlvii. 

17 T am indebted to Professor B. W. Bacon for a reference to the use of 
this scripture in the fifth century Altercatio Simonis Iudaet et Theophili 
Christiani, written by the Gallic monk Euagrius, which was published by 
Harnack in 1883 in an effort to show that it is either a translation or a re- 
vision of the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus, attributed by Maximus Con- 
fessor in the seventh century to Ariston of Pella. But Harnack’s position 
was so assailed that he admitted in 1893 (Uberlieferung, pp. 93—95) that 
he had overstated his case. The most thorough and careful edition of this 
work is that of Eduard Bratke (1904) who concludes (Praefatio, x-xi): Con- 
iecturam illam de origine Altercationis factam hodie uix Harnack ipse de- 
fenderit, sed ne id quidem contendere audeam Euagrium apologiam Aristo- 
nis legisse flosculosque ex ea excerpsisse, nam. nullam uocum uel senten- 
tiarum Aristoni peculiarium certam memoriam in Altercatione reperire 
possum. aliorum uero scriptorum antiquorum ecclesiasticorum studio Ev- 
agrium imcubuisse satis ueri simile est, inprimis ex operibus Tertulliani et 
Cypriani nec non ex homiliis, quae “Tractatus Origenis” uocantur, libellum 
suum contexuisse uidetur, etc.” The literature on this problem is cited in 
Otto Stahlin, Geschichte der altchristlichen griechischen Literatur (1924), 
p. 1283, note 3, and in Otto Bardenhewer, Patrologie (1910), pp. 38 and 
446—447. As to the Disputation of Jason and Papiscus mentioned by Cel- 
sus and Origen (Contra Celsum, iv, 52), we do not know who wrote it or 
what it contained, save that some Christian writer is said to have converted 
a Jew by use of the scriptures. 
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Our conclusion is, therefore, that “on the third day” did not 
have its origin in some Old Testament scripture, although Paul, 


_ Luke and John refer to scripture as the basis of their tradition. 


It seems more probable that the tradition arose on other grounds 
and was then attributed to scripture, even though no particular 
passage was in the mind of those who did it. This was the natural 
procedure on the assumption of the early church that every fea- 
ture of the life and work and significance of Jesus had been foretold 
in scripture ; and the fact that a specific passage could not be found 
to validate a particular belief or tradition did not lead them to 
question that it was foretold but only incited them to a more dili- 
gent search. 

Here is not the place to consider the problem of the actual origin 
of “on the third day” but, although we probably shall never be 
able to remove all questions from this early tradition, there are 
certain possibilities for a satisfactory approach to the investig- 
ation. Itis clear, in the first place, that the belief that Jesus rose 
from the dead was due to visions experienced by some of the dis- 
ciples soon, i. e., a few days, after his death; and, in the second 
place, various considerations enter into their coming to the con- 
clusion that he rose “‘on the third day.”” Among these were prob- 
ably the widely prevalent view that spirits of the dead lingered 
about three days near the body or the tomb before going away 
finally into Hades,!® and the resurrection narratives familiar to 
the thought of the time which often embodied the three days 
motif either in the actual myth or in the celebrations.1® In order 
to be a genuine resurrection according to the thought of the time 
the Christian narrative had to conform to these popular thought- 


18 Cf. The Apocalypse of Elias, Texte und Untersuchungen, NF., ii, 
(1899), pp. 127, 150, 163; Assumption of the Virgin, M. R. James, Apoc. 
New Testament, (1924), p. 196; John 11 39; Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., II, 
pp. 544—545; Boeklen, Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der 
parsischen Eschatologie, (1902), pp. 27—31; Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry, The 
Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life, (1926), pp. 9—29. 

19 Hyacinth, Fraser, Adonis, Aitis and Osiris, I, pp. 313—317; Attis, 
Fraser, op. cit., pp. 263—276; Osiris, Fraser, op. cit., II, pp. 3—23. 
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forms. It could not be less, and would not be much more, than 
three days. Still another factor in the problem was the adoption 
by the early church of Sunday as its Sabbath. Sunday agrees 
with “on the third day,” for it was the third day from the cruci- 
fixion on the Friday before; but it does not agree with the tradi- 
tion shown in some sources (see above) of a resurrection on the 
same day as the crucifixion; nor with the three days and three 
nights of the Jonah passage; nor with the tradition that the re- 
surrection came after the close of the feast of Unleavened Bread. 
Obviously these various traditions arose before the early church 
uniformly decided that Sunday was the day of the resurrection 
and adopted it as its own chief festival day and observed it weekly 
as a celebration of the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. The 
indication is that the adoption of Sunday by the church was in- 
dependent of the three days motif. Investigation into the origin 
of Sunday would probably lead to a consideration, on the one 
hand, of conflicts of the early church with the synagogue over 
Sabbath observance; on the other, to the religious observance 
and celebration of Sunday already prevalent at the time in the 
ancient world.2° It was noted then, after Sunday had been adop- 
ted on other grounds that it synchronized with one version of the 
three days motif, and that gave greater meaning and significance 
to its observance, for now the weekly celebration of this day was 
to rejoice over the Lord’s resurrection. “‘On the third day” was 
then able to displace all rival versions of the three days motif and 
became the uniform, official view of the church, so that the other 


20 On the celebration of the dies solis in the ancient world, for the present, 
I here refer only to its place in Mithraism as shown by Franz Cumont, Teates 
et Monuments Figures relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra, 2 vol., (1896—99), 
vol. I, pp. 119, 325, 339. And within Jewish circles, some significance may 
attach to the custom of the Karaite Sadducees and the Samaritans of always 
making the date of the firstfruits offering, and so also of Pentecost, fall on 
Sunday, i.e., the day following the regular Sabbath of the feast of unleave- 
ned bread, instead of the first day of the feast, by virtue of that fact also 
a Sabbath, as was the general custom. Cf. B. W. Bacon, The American 
Journal of Theology, vol. xv, (1911), pp. 372—403: “The Resurrection in 
Primitive Tradition.” 
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versions of the motif have been preserved only accidentally. When 
the identification of Sunday with “on the third day” had been 
made each was an irrefutable evidence in support of the other. 
And when the tradition of “on the third day” and the observance 
of Sunday had been adopted, authoritative validation was found 
in the scriptures, although at first there was no specific passage 
which could be cited in proof of the positions; but in time scrip- 
tures were found which were interpreted to satisfy the needs of 
the case*4, And so they have been interpreted through the different 
centuries of the church. 


21 Justin, Apol. 67, refers to the statement of Genesis that the first 
day of creation was Sunday; and, in Dialogue 41, to circumcision on 
the eighth day. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE NAME NOAH 
IN GEN. 52. 


E. G. KRAELING 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ITHIN the Priestly genealogy of the Sethites in Gen. 5, 

verse 29 appears as a precious nugget from an older source. 
The author, doubtless the Jahwist, presents us with an inter- 
esting explanation of the name Noah. According to the MT it 
is combined with the root nih(h)am “comfort.” Ancient Rabbis 
like Johanan and Simeon b. Lakish already objected to this 
etymology and claimed that “Noah” ought to be derived from 
nu*h, or that the name ought to be Nahman instead of Noah 
We may note, too, that the etymology cited in Enoch 106 1s also 
operates with the Hiphil of nt*h, in the secondary meaning “to be 
left over.”” An emendation of the text to jenthént “he will cause 
us to rest’’ is indeed necessary, for it seems incredible that the 
Jahwist should have gone out of his way to avoid the verb ni*h. 
Furthermore, the dtavaravce: of the LXX indicates that the 
form jenahaménu did not come into our MT until the late Jewish 
period. In our opinion this change occurred in the interest of 
Messianic prophecy. We need only remind the reader of the im- 
portance of the idea of the “comfort” of Israel from the time of 
Deutero-Isaiah on. “This one will comfort us” immediately 
suggested the Messiah. 


1 Goldziher, “Zur Geschichte der Etymologie des Namens Noah,” 
Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Morgenlind. Ges., 1870, 207f. Cp. Bereshith Rabba, 
Sec. 25. 
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If we accept jenthént “he will cause us to rest’ as the correct 
text, it would seem that the most firmly entrenched interpret- 
ation of the passage, viz., that it refers to Noah’s discovery of 
wine, is without any foundation at all. The O. T. nowhere makes 
any allusion to the “restful” effect of this beverage. But even 
if “he will comfort us” were original we must consider that in- 
terpretation far fetched. Budde who advocated it in the most 
forceful manner,” refers to the cup of consolation, Jer. 16 7, in 
support of his claim. But the verb “comfort” is not used any- 
where else in connection with wine. In our opinion the cup of 
consolation gets its name, not from the effect of the wine, but 
rather from the fact that it is offered to the mourner by those 
striving to console him. As Prov. 31 e—7 shows, wine can help a 
man to forget his troubles, and this clearly is the purpose of the 
“cup of consolation.” Ordinarily wine is connected with joy and 
good fellowship. Wine causes the hearts of gods and men to re- 
joice (Ps. 104 15); a man’s heart becomes “good” when he has 
imbibed of it (2 Sam. 13 2s). It seems unnatural to suppose that 
the disgraceful occasion related in Gen. 920f. should have sug- 
gested the “cup of comfort” or that the author should have ut- 
tered the pious words of 5 29 with that particular anecdote pro- 
minently in mind. 

The question, what does J mean by saying “This one will cause 
us to rest” etc., very naturally raises the other as to the real 
origin of Noah’s name. We must briefly enter into that matter 
before we can arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the Jah- 
wistic interpretation of it. 

Since the flood story is clearly of Babylonian origin the name 
of the hero of the flood ought to be Babylonian. But when we 
turn to the Babylonian sources we find that the flood—hero bore 
the old Sumerian name Zi-u(d)-sud-ra, signifying “Life unto 


2 Budde, Biblische Urgeschichte, 1883, 306f. 

? Haupt, Purim, 27, compared the Babylonian personal name Nupjja. 
Since the root “to rest” occurs also in the Akkadian it is not surprising to 
find a name formed from it. But that does not explain the name Noah, 
which manifestly must have some relation to the story concerning the hero. 
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distant days.” Now this name was manifestly created on the 
basis of the conclusion of the Babylonian versions of the flood- 
story according to which the hero received immortality. The 
true name of the king of Shurippak who was glorified by means 
of this tale has evidently been totally eclipsed. When Berossos, 
in the Hellenistic period, wrote a resumé of the flood-story for 
his Babyloniaca he used the old Sumerian name Ziusudra, transcrib- 
ed as Xisouthros, for the hero. Now in the Ninevite recension 
the name is written Ud-zi. To understand this, it seems to me, 
we must suppose Zi-u(d)-sud-ra to have been abbreviated very 
commonly to *Zi-ud, for in accordance with a Sumerian idio- 
syncrasy this could also be written Ud-zi (just as “En-zw could 
be written “Zu-en). One would expect Sumerian Ud-zi, if it were 
to be translated into Akkadian at all, to be rendered Um-na- 
pishtim.®> But apparently this was not done, for an old Baby- 
lonian fragment of the epic writes “‘U-ta-na-i3-tim,” which seems 
to establish the reading Ut-napishtim.* According to Meissner 
the Akkadian name signifies “Lebensfinder(?).”’ The more 
obvious rendering Um-napishtim must have been avoided be- 
cause “day of life” did not convey a significance suited to the 
figure. 

The question now arises, what is the relation of the name Noah 
to Ziusudra? In view of the Babylonian origin of the flood-story 
it seems likely that the Canaanite version at least chose a name 
which conveyed the same idea concerning the hero as the Baby- 
lonian names that we have just discussed attempted to do. We 
saw that the latter originated in the story. concerning the attain- 
ment of immortality on the part of the flood hero. May not the 


* So written in the Sumerian version of the flood-story published by 
Poebel, Historical Texts, 1914, 14f. In the text published by Langdon, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1923, 251f., the name appears as 
Zi-u(d)-sud-du. There is no difference in the meaning of the two forms. 

5 Clay, Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, 1922, 12, advocates this ren- 
dering. 

® Meissner, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiat. Gesellschaft, 1902, lf. 

7 Cp. Babylonien und Assyrien II, 1925, 113. 
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same thing apply to the name Noah? True the Hebrew version 
of the flood-story has eliminated the motif of the hero’s trans- 
lation. This was necessary because the Jahwist wanted to make 
Noah the ancestor of the living races of men. But we may well 
suppose that earlier Palestinian versions of the flood-story faith- 
fully retained this very important part of the original Babylonian 
legend. Assuming that this was the case and that the name Noah, 
like the names Ziusudra and Ut-napishtim, bore a relation to 
that particular phase of the story it seems possible to clear up 
its origin. The root ni*h, from which Noah is manifestly derived, 
means first of all “to settle down,” and then “‘to rest.”’ If “Noah” 
be an inf. abs. of the verb it might describe the hero as the one 
who is in the state of having settled down, or who isat rest. We 
may compare the phrase in Prov. 21 16, “In the assembly of the 
shades shall he settle down;” the word could be used equally 
well of one who has joined the company of the immortals. When 
P speaks of the ark as resting or settling down on Mt. Ararat, 8 4, 
it is evident that this pun on the name Noah approaches the true 
meaning of the name more closely than the etymology given in 
Seo. It is a last faint remembrance of the fact that the hero had 
settled down at the pi narati or “source of the rivers,” a land so 
distant that the Gilgamesh epic speaks regularly of him as “the 
remote one.” 

We may now turn to 5 29 once more and inquire as to what J 
means when he says: ““This one will cause us to rest from our 
labor, etc.”” Procksch connects the pun of the Jahwist with Noah’s 
sacrifice (8 21); the latter, he says, redeemed the earth from the 
curse that lay upon it since 317.1° But 8 21 merely expresses a 
determination on the part of Jahweh to refrain from causing 
another flood; the curse of 317 is by no means removed from 
the race. One is at a loss to see, therefore, how the sacrifice of 


® Goldziher, J. c., says the Arabs connected it with the root naha “plan- 
xit,” and cites a curious legend concerning the weeping of Noah. But the 
etymology is impossible. 
* Cp. Gressmann, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, III, 12. 
10 Procksch, Die Genesis, 1913, 56. 
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Noah could give people rest from their labor. It seems to us that 
we can only understand this Jahwistic interpretation if we bear 
in mind that which is so clear in the Babylonian version, viz., 
that Noah is a saint. When Xisouthros is asked whither he would 
journey with the great ship he answers, “to the gods to appeal 
unto them for weal for mankind.” He is a friend of man and a 
mediator between him and the divinities. The way in which he 
deals with Gilgamesh in the epic, and the fact that he became 
a great wise man (hence his title Atrahasts, “the arch-wise one”) 
who gave moral counsel to his children," is of interest in this 
connection. To some extent he reminds of Moses, who is also 
the hero of a disappearance story, and the great teacher and 
monitor of his people, and a mediator between God and man, 

It has long been recognized, on the basis of the Babylonian 
version, that the flood-hero has attracted solar mythology to 
his person.!2 The saint or hero Ziusudra has simply assumed 
the role of the god of light in his passage aboard the ark to the 
mountain top and in his entry into the land of the gods. But 
Usener has also shown how in the Mediterranean form of the 
flood-legend the myth of the birth of the god of light has been 
combined with the flood myth, for “Deucalion” is nought else 
than the infant Zeus. The “Truhenmirchen”’ of the infant god 
in the ark, which appears also in the Bible in the Mosaic birth- 
legend, has been attracted to the myth of the god who journeys 
across the heavenly ocean in the ark and lands on the mountain. 
Now in Gen. 5 29, it will be observed, we have the nucleus of a 
perhaps more extended birth-legend of Noah. It is attractive to 
suppose that Enoch 106 11. has preserved it for us. At all events, 
if we identify the infant Noah with the infant sun god, asis suggest- 
ed by Enoch, the whole matter is plain, for as Norden has shown 
the birth of the god of light is associated with the winter sdl- 
stice.3 The Canaanitic or early Hebrew farmer could regard the 


11 Cp. Meissner, Babylonien etc., 421f. 
12 Cf. Usener, Die Sintflutsagen, 1899, 801. 256f.; cp. also Poplicha, 
“A sun myth in the Babylonian Deluge Story,” JAOS, 1927, 289f. 
18 Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes, 1924, 14f. 
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solstice as ushering in his season of rest after the toil of spring, 
summer and autumn. Mythically speaking it was the birth of the 
solar babe that brought him relief. This motif has assumed the 
guise of legend in the popular lore of the Hebrews; the sun-god 
appears as a saint of olden times, the ancestor of the races of men. 
It is no longer quite clear, however, in what way the birth of the 
saint could spell rest for the farmer unless he was viewed as a 
sort of calendaric figure that was remembered at a particular 
season. 

While it is not our purpose here to deal with the flood-story 
as such in detail, the explanation of 5 29 which we have just given 
suggests a reason for its popularity that may be pointed out in 
conclusion. The arrival of the rainy season was an occasion of 
great joy to the inhabitants of Palestine, not only because it 
afforded the farmer a period of rest, but also because the fertility 
of the soil and the success of the next harvest depended upon an 
abundant rainfall at this time. But, on the other hand, one can 
easily see how the mind could contemplate the possibility and 
the consequences of an excessive rain-fall. The flood-story of 
Babylonia provided a legend that could be applied in this way. 
In the J narrative the flood is the result of a winter-rain (geshem) 
that continued incessantly for forty days and nights. The ancient 
Hebrew devoutly hoped that no such calamity would again occur 
and hence it was a valuable thing to know that Jahweh had 
promised that he would never again send a deluge upon the earth. 
But it was also important to remind God of his promise. The 
ancestral hero had shown how this could be done: by bringing 
asacrifice to the deity and causing him to smell the sweet savor. 
The flood-story as such has all the earmarks of a cult-legend that 
was used in connection with a seasonal festival. 
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THE HABIRI OF THE EL-AMARNA TABLETS 
AND THE HEBREW CONQUEST OF PALESTINE 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND THE PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


T has been recognized by many scholars during the last fifty 

years that there are in the Bible two traditions of the Hebrew 
conquest of Palestine, one tradition representing the invaders 
as coming from the south, and the other as coming from the east. 
It has also been noted by several scholars that the archaeological 
evidence is conflicting, the E]-Amarna letters (if the Habiri are 
Hebrews, as many scholars believe them to be) placing the con- 
quest in the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, while the combined 
evidence of the cities Pitum and Raamses and of Ex. 1 11 puts 
it in the nineteenth dynasty. The literature on the subject up 
to the year 1913 was summarized by Professor L. B. Paton in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXII, 1—53, who held that 
there were two conquests, one in the El-Amarna period and the 
other about 1200 B. C. This view the writer adopted, and al- 
though powerful arguments have been made by some in favor 
of supposing that all the Hebrew tribes entered Palestine in the 
E]-Amarna period,? it still seems to him the most probable view. 
The writer identified the Habiri with the Leah tribes as Steuer- 


1 See his Religion of Israel, New York, 1918, ch. III; 2nd ed., Philadel- 
phia, 1928. 
2 See, e. g., J. W. Jack, The Date of the Exodus, Edinburgh, 1925. 
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nagel® and others had done, and supposed that it was the Rachel 
tribes who were in Egypt. 

If this theory be true, the conquests of the Habiri in the El- 
Amarna period should have secured for them northern and 
southern Palestine, leaving central Palestine, where the tribes 
of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin afterward obtained a 
foothold. Another consequence of the truth of the theory would 
be that Biblical narratives which relate the conquest of those 
portions of Palestine occupied by the Leah tribes really refer to 
the El-Amarna period and not to the time of Joshua. When 
these tests are applied they work out so as surprisingly to con- 
firm the theory. 

The letters of Abdi-Hepa of Jerusalem* show that the Habiri 
were overrunning the territory over which he ruled. His letters 
make it evident that he ruled an extensive region, including what 
was afterward northern Judah, and that his territory extended 
westward so as to include Beth-shemesh, and northward to Mount 
Carmel. We learn from Abdi-Hepa that the Habiri were pushing 
into Gath, Lavhish, and Gezer; Beth-shemesh and Keileh had 
gone over to them. They were also attacking Jerusalem, which 
apparently fell into their hands, for Abdi-Hepa’s letters cease. 
The Habiri of whom he writes appear to have pushed up from 
the south along the Philistine plain. According to Judges 1 1—15 
the children of Judah made a similar attack from the south and 
captured the city of Jerusalem. It does not seem unlikely that 
this passage in Judges refers to a slightly later stage of the war 
described by Abdi-Hepa, and that it was this capture of Jeru- 
salem which caused Abdi-Hepa’s letters to cease. 

The impression conveyed by the letters of Abdi-Hepa is con- 
firmed by letters of his contemporaries. Lapaya and Malkiel, 
to whom he refers, wrote, the one telling how an influential man 


> 
3 Die Einwanderung der israelitischen Stimme in Kanaan, Berlin, 1901 
p. 128. 
4 See J. A. Knudtzon, Die Hl-Amarna-Tafeln, Leipzig, 1912, Nos. 286— 
290. 
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had gone over to the Habiri,> and the other® appealing that the 
land of the king might be saved from them. Yapahi, king of Gezer, 
wrote® to the Egyptian monarch voicing the same appeal, while 
men whose names are lost declared “the Habiri are stronger 
than we.’ To this period would belong the Hebrew conquest 
of Arad, Nu. 21 i—s. 

Meanwhile the Habiri were making an equally successful attack 
on the northern part of the country. Rib-Adda, king of Gebal, 
declared the Habiri were at Beirut,® and that they were fighting 
against Gebal.? The king of Sidon, Zimrida, complained “all 
my cities are in the hands of the Habiri.”?© A writer whose name 
is lost testifies that the Habiri were in Ashtaroth and Bosra in the 
Hauran." According to Winckler’s rendering’ Itakama of Kinza 
declared the Habiri to be in Kadesh, but Knudtzon is undoubt- 
edly right’* in reading “Takhshi” instead. Abdi-Hepa of Jeru- 
salem testifies, however, that they were in Bethshean, and that 
Shechem was likely to fall into their hands. It thus is evident 
from the tablets that the Habiri were successfully invading all 
parts of the country. 

If this conquest of Palestine was a conquest of the tribes that 
were afterward said to be descended from Leah, it is to be expected 
that in the lapse of time their triumphs would be confused in the 
minds of those who recounted stories of national heroes with the 
victories of Joshua, the leader of the Rachel tribes in their later 


5 See Knudtzon, op. cit., Nos. 246 and 271. 


6 Knudtzon, No. 299. 7 Knudtzon, No. 305. 
8 Knudtzon, No. 87. ® Knudtzon, No. 68. 
10 Knudtzon, No. 144. 11 Knudtzon, No. 197. 


12 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, IV, No. 146. 

18 Knudtzon, No. 187. W. Max Miiller seems to have been right in 
placing Takhehi in northern Syria (Asien und Europa, etc., 258), for Ita- 
kama makes several references to the Hittites. It must not be supposed 
that the Habiri who were warring in northern Syria were necessarily He- 
brews. The Habiri whom we have identified with the Leah tribes were 
only a fraction of the Habiri; see the writer’s article in the American Histor- 
wcal Review, Vol. XX XIII (July, 1928), pp. 782f. 

14 Knudtzon, No. 289. 
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invasion of the country. This appears to have occurred. In Jo- 
shua 11 1—15 we have the story of the defeat of Jabin, king of 
Hazor, by the “Waters of Merom,” the site of whose fortress 
Dr. Garstang identified in 1926. The text in which the account 
is found is as late as the Deuteronomic editor, but the victory 
is probably a victory belonging to the period of the Habiri, and 
represents the struggle by which they gained possession of the 
Upper Jordan Valley and of Galilee. 

Similarly the subjugation of Sihon, the Amorite, king of Hesh- 
bon, whose land became the country of the Reubenites (Nu. 21 21— 
s1), is but another item in the story of the invasion of the Habiri. 
If, then, we combine these Biblical narratives with the E]-Amarna 
letters, it would seem that the Habiri, or Hebrews, were sweeping 
into the whole of Palestine in the fourteenth century B. C. 

If this were the case, the question naturally arises, how did 
it happen that central Palestine—the territory of Ephraim, Ben- 
jamin, and Manasseh—was still inhabited by Canaanites and 
Hittites in the time of Joshua, and were accordingly fair prey 
for the invading Rachel tribes some two hundred years later. In 
answering this question, it is to be noted that Abdi-Hepa does 
not say that Shechem was conquered; he only intimates that 
its conquest appeared imminent. Further, if the stories concern- 
ing the sons of Jacob in the Book of Genesis are tales of per- 
sonified tribes, that book affords us the answer. The attempts 
of the Habiri upon this region were unsuccessful. The account 
in Gen. 33 1s—34 31 of the treachery of Simeon and Levi in their 
dealings with Hamor the Shechemite and the ill repute which 
they gained by it, combined with the older poem in Gen. 49 5—z, 
would seem to show that some severe reverse was experienced 
here by these tribes which was regarded as a just retribution for 
their treachery. 


Simeon and Levi are Brethren; 
Weapons of violence are their swords. 

O my soul, come not thou into their council; 

Unto their assembly, my glory, be not thou united; 
For in their anger they slew a man, 
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And in their selfwill they houghed an ox. 
Cursed be their anger for it was fierce, 
And their wrath for it was cruel: 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel (Gen. 49 5-7). 





Apparently in this unsuccessful attempt these tribes suffered 
a reverse which nearly annihilated them, and from it they never 
fully recovered. Thus the effort of the Habiri to conquer central 
Palestine failed, and it was left a fair field for the campaigns of 
Joshua. This accounts for the fact that the efforts of Joshua, 
as described in the first ten chapters of the book which bears 
his name, were confined to the central part of the country. 

The Biblical material and that of the El-Amarna Letters fit 
together so admirably, when the fact of two invasions is postu- 
lated, that it seems a strong confirmation of the theory. 
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CONTINUITY AND DIVERGENCE IN THE 
JESUS-PAUL PROBLEM 


FRED GLADSTONE BRATTON 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


1. Statement of the Problem. 


HE purpose of this paper is to ascertain the degree of agree- 

ment and dissimilarity between the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul and to account for both phenomena. The problem involved 
is manifest and its attempted solution is justified in view of the 
contradictions evident in the various theories hitherto proposed 
relative to the Jesus-Paul situation. The existence of views which 
are diametrically opposed to each other, the respective exponents 
being dogmatically certain (!) of the validity of their theories, 
argues the probability of a synthetic solution. Thus: 


A 
Theory that Paul effected a com- 
plete break with the original Christ- 
ian community, and founded a 
new Gentile Christianity indepen- 
dently, on the basis of his own theo- 
logy (Wrede, Briickner, Pfleiderer). 


Cc 

Theory that Paul is explained 
chiefly on the basis of Judaism; 
that the dominant influence in 
Pauline teaching was Jewish escha- 
tology, and that he was not affec- 
ted by Hellenic culture (Schweitzer, 
Spitta, Kabisch). 


B 
Theory that Paul agreed with 
Jesus’ teachings in every depart- 
ment of thought and his system 
shows distinct dependence on the 
Jesus Tradition (Feine, Resch, 
Titius). 


D 
Theory that Paul was influenced 
by the Mystery Religions in his 
doctrinal forms and chiefly in the 
sacraments, in which he introduced 
a sacramental or physical signi- 
ficance (Reitzenstein, Heitmiiller, 
Dieterich). 
11 
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In the above diagram, A and B are deadlocked over the issue 
of Paul’s relation to the Jesus Tradition, A claiming complete 
divergence, and B, complete agreement. In the C versus D issue, 
a divergence in Paul from Jesus is assumed, and they oppose each 
other in the source of this divergence, C resorting to Judaism, and 
D to Hellenism. Now, if the comparative analysis of the Pauline 
and Mark-Q text proves that all four schools contain an element 
of truth, we must look for the solution of the problem in the veri- 
fication and explanation of both divergence and continuity. Such 
a comparative study must embrace the following subjects: God, 
Kingdom of God, Eschatology, Religious Values and Ethical 
Principles, The Law, Soteriology, Christology, and The Sacra- 
ments. 


2. Comparative Study. 


A thorough and disinterested investigation of parallels shows 
that Paul agrees with Jesus in his religious conception of God. 
Both exhibit God as a father of love. Both Jesus and Paul are 
interested primarily in the religious and personal rather than the 
speculative aspects of the subject. This must be qualified by a 
divergence in Paul which is secondary and which arises from a 
philosophico-soteriological interest, namely, the emphasis on God’s 
relation to the world of sin and man’s problem of reconciliation. 
But, generally speaking, Jesus and Paul are clearly in agreement 
in their teaching of the omnipotence and unity of God, His bene- 
volence and personal love for His children, and His requirement 
of high character on the part of the members of His Kingdom. 
(Comparative references: Eph.51 and Mt.548; Eph.4s2 and 
Mt.614; Rom. 1lle3s and Mk.1027; 1Cor.86 and Mk. 12 29; 
Rom. 1 25 and Mk. 106; Rom. 9 19ff. and Mt. 5 45; Phil. 46 and 
Mt. 6 25, 26; Rom. 8 14 and Mt. 5 9). 

Paul’s agreement with Jesus in the idea of the Kingdom of 
God lies not so much in the apostle’s use of the phrase “Kingdom 
of God” as in the identity of idea. The conception of the King- 
dom of God for both Jesus and Paul was a mixed one; they re- 
garded it as a future Messianic event and also as an ethico-spirit- 
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ual state. The latter emphasis was predominant in the teachings 
of both. Salvation for Jesus was to be in the Kingdom of God, 
for Paul it was to be év xpior@, an identity of meaning although 
couched in different phraseology. (Comparative references: 
Rom. 1417 and Mt.56, 9; 1Cor.69a and Mt. 633; 1 Cor. 15 24 
and Mk. 1 15). 

There is an undeniable dependence of Paul on the Jesus tra- 
dition in Eschatology. Both draw heavily on Jewish imagery 
and traditional Jewish apocalyptic in their conception of the par- 
ousia, the judgment, and the future life. Paul’s conception of the 
last things was more Christocentric than thai of Jesus on account 
of the apostle’s christological ideas. But, in both, it must be con- 
ceded, the spiritual message transcends eschatology. (Compar- 
ative references: 1 Thess. 415, 16 and Mk.91; 1 Thess. 417 and 
Mk. 1326, 30; 1 Thess. 52 and Mt. 2443; 2 Thess. 1 7 and Mk. 8 3s; 
2 Thess. 21 and Mt. 24 31; 2 Thess. 22, 3 and Mt. 24 6; 2 Thess. 
24 and Mt. 24 15; 2 Thess. 2 8, 9 and Mt. 2424; Rom. 25, ¢ and 
Mt. 10 32, 33; 2 Cor. 5 10 and Mt. 25 31 %f.; Rom. 26 and Mt. 16 27; 
Rom. 1412 and Mt. 12 36). 

In religious teachings and ethical principles there is an unquali- 
fied agreement between Paul and Jesus, reaching its highest and 
clearest expression in the inseparable connection between reli- 
gion and the moral life. The swmmum bonum of life is the same 
for both: the supreme place of love and its moral imperative, ser- 
vice. This is the epitome of prophetic utterance in both men and 
is the point of greatest contrast to paganism. Jesus’ supreme 
faith in the goodness of humanity and the divine destiny of man 
(an idea arising from his conception of the filial relation of men 
to the heavenly Father) does not appear so noticeably in Paul, 
owing to the latter’s theory of sin and redemption. But in spiri- 
tual values, Paul was not only the Jesus preacher but the living 
expression of Jesus’ ideal of life. In the category of religion and 
the moral life, Paul’s life is the greatest proof of his agreement 
with Jesus. (Comparative references: Gal.514 and Mt. 22 39; 
Rom. 129 and Mk.76; Rom. 1214 and Lu. 628; Col.313 and 
Mk. 11 25; Rom. 12 17a, 1 Cor. 6 7», Rom. 12 21, 1 Thess. 515 and 

11* 
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Mt. 5 39 t.; Gal.61 and Mt. 1815; 1 Cor. 811, 13, Rom. 1418 #. 
and Mt. 25 40, Mk.942; Rom.123 and Lu. 14s—11; Rom. 21 
and Mt.7:1#.; 2Cor.812 and Mk. 12 43, 44; 1 Cor.69, 10 and 
Mk. 7 21—23). 

For both Jesus and Paul, the Law had ceased to have an ab- 
solute significance; it was of secondary importance and was to 
be reinterpreted in the light of the higher, divine law. Both were 
interested in preserving the ethical element which was to be found 
in the Law, and they were equally impatient with the Pharisaic 
interpretation of the Law and with the laws of defilement. A 
comparative study reveals three points of divergence. Jesus’ 
opposition to Judaism was practical and ethical rather than 
theoretical and formal. Paul’s antagonism to the Law was theo- 
retical and systematic, since he was compelled by the missionary 
character of his work to prove the secondary nature of the Law 
by his philosophy of history. Another difference was that Jesus’ 
quarrel with Pharisaism was more radical than Paul’s; it arose 
spontaneously upon occasion and was direct and uncompromis- 
ing. Paul’s antagonism to legalistic Judaism was deliberate and 
conciliatory. No attempt was made by Jesus to reconcile the 
Judaistic system with his own Gospel; Paul, on the other hand, 
believed that Israel was destined to have a contributory signi- 
ficance in the achievement of the world’s salvation. The third 
difference lay in the background of their opposition to Phari- 
saism. Paul knew Pharisaism more accurately than Jesus be- 
cause of his rabbinical training, while Jesus was brought up in 
a rural, unintellectual environment. Consequently, Paul’s anti- 
Pharisaism was intellectual and argumentative; that of Jesus 
was practical and pietistic. (Comparative references: Rom. 3 31 
and Mt. 517; Gal. 317-19 and Mk. 10 s—9; Rom. 1414 and Mk. 
715; Gal.514 and Mk. 12 1; Rom. 217—23 and Mk. 7 s—1s). 

The subject of Soteriology involves first the meaning or con- 
tent of salvation, and second the means of its acquirement. There 
is clear agreement between Paul and Jesus as to the actual nature 
of salvation: it is the God-like life, the life of fellowship with the 
divine. Repentance, faith, and pardon are for both the prerequi- 
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sites for the state of salvation. In the case of soteriology, how- 
ever, we see the first serious difference between Paul and Jesus. 
Jesus’ attitude toward sin was practical and unphilosophical 
whereas Paul’s attitude was speculative and psychological. The 
divergence occurs, not in the religious conception of salvation, 
but in the explanation of its accomplishment. They agree in their 
definition of faith, but Paul differs from Jesus in making the 
latter himself the object of faith and communion in his descrip- 
tion of the saved life. In regard to the relationship between the 
death of Jesus and salvation, Jesus viewed his approaching death 
as an integral part of his life, a necessary climax to his mission 
in establishing God’s kingdom, self-imposed (as far as predestin- 
ation is concerned), and not a necessary condition for the secur- 
ing of God’s pardon of man’s sin. Paul, on the other hand, re- 
garded the death of Jesus as securing man’s deliverance from 
sin, as redeeming man from this evil world, as accomplishing a 
reconciliation between man and God, and as an instrumental 
element in the accomplishment of man’s salvation. (No compar- 
ative references in Soteriology, Christology, and Sacraments.) 

An examination of the two bodies of teaching with reference 
to Jesus’ self-consciousness and Paul’s Christological ideas dis- 
closes a still wider divergence. Jesus considered himself to be the 
Messiah, not the long-expected Jewish, national Messiah, but the 
leader of the spiritual kingdom of God. The Messianic idea was 
a means to an end in the mind of Jesus, an inadequate form at 
best. He used the term “son of man” to designate his messianic 
leadership and spiritual uniqueness, and at the same time, used 
it as a means of protection. Jesus’ sonship from his own point 
of view was ethical and spiritual, rather than metaphysical. The 
term ‘“‘Son of God” as applied to Jesus refers to his consciousness 
of perfect harmony with the Father and to his messianic signi- 
ficance. Jesus’ unique relation to the Father rests on an ethical 
and spiritual identity, the consciousness of a supreme, sinless 
character, aligned in a superior way to the Father’s will. The 
consciousness of Jesus regarding his own significance was grad- 
ually developed in a ascending scale, and in a subjective rather 
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than an objective manner. The facts of Jesus’ experience as re- 
corded in the Synoptics preclude his possession of foreknowledge 
and likewise his preexistence. Paul’s christological teaching was 
concerned almost exclusively with the exalted and mystical 
Christ. For Paul, Christ was preexistent in heaven, shared in 
creation, gave up his divine existence, came to earth as a man, 
lived and died for man’s salvation, was exalted as Lord, and was 
to return to judge the world and establish God’s kingdom. Christ 
was the “second Adam” who established the reign of righteous- 
ness. In his state of exaltation, Christ is God’s mediator and exe- 
cutive. Paul’s idea of Jesus’ sinlessness differs from that of Jesus 
himself; Paul accounted for Jesus’ sanctity by his preexistent 
and essential relation to God, while Jesus’ experience from the 
Wilderness to the Garden of Gethsemane is eloquent testimony 
to the fact that his perfection of character was the result of pro- 
found moral struggle. Paul’s theory of preexistence finds no 
support in Jesus’ own words. As to Messiahship, with Jesus it 
was a constant struggle to determine in his own mind the kind 
of Messiah he was to be, and a greater struggle to remain that 
kind; but with Paul, the Messiahship of Jesus was predestined 
and mechanically necessary as the second Adam. In consider- 
ation of the duality of Paul’s Christological thought, the mystical 
experience of the exalted Christ and the theoretical explanation 
of the exaltation of Christ, there is in the actual experience of 
both a community of thought: Jesus felt himself to be the son 
of God, possessing unique spiritual power; Paul found in Christ 
this secret of power, God’s spirit. Jesus said: ‘Follow me’; Paul 
said: “Follow Christ.” (But this agreement lies in the category 
of religious experience; vide above.) 

The analysis of both sets of teaching relative to Sacraments 
offers a self-evident divergence. The best textual evidence in 
the Synoptic tradition indicates that Jesus in his last supper 
with the disciples desired to impress upon their minds in a sym- 
bolic manner the significance of his approaching death, a death 
for others, for all men, representing it by the broken bread and 
the poured wine. That he intended to leave with his followers a 
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memorial institution is doubtful, much less a sacrament for rit- 
ualistic use among his followers. Paul regarded the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a sacrament, in which the believer, by partaking of the ele- 
ments, was united with Christ in mystic fellowship. It is not ne- 
cessary to see in his conception of the Lord’s Supper a magical 
or physical efficacy; it is merely a figurative participation in 
Christ’s death. That Jesus commanded his disciples to baptize 
their converts with a trinitarian formula is not borne out by the 
actual facts, since they baptized only into his own name. (The text 
in question, moreover, is from a later hand; Mt. 2819). Jesus 
cannot be regarded as having instituted a Christian baptism, 
since there is not even a tradition to that effect. Baptism, which 
in the primitive Christian community had been practised as a 
symbol of repentance and preparation for the Kingdom, with 
Paul assumed a more sacramental character, but he did not ne- 
cessarily regard it as being the means or sole condition of sal- 
vation; nor did he necessarily give it a “naturhaft” efficacy. Bap- 
tism was the evidence of the believer’s dying with Christ to sin 
and rising with Christ to holiness, an ethical transformation. The 
act of baptism was not ex opere operato the medium for the re- 
ception of the Spirit, but it was a sacrament presupposing faith 
on the part of the convert and symbolizing mystical union with 
Christ. Jesus had nothing to say about the Church. (The two 
Synoptic passages which report Jesus as having used the word 
éxkAnoia are most probably editorial insertions: Mt. 16 18; 
Mt. 18 17). The idea of establishing a new society as distinct from 
the synagogue does not appear in Jesus’ teaching. The word 
exxAynoia with Paul signified two things: either a local, organized 
church or the catholic church. The Pauline church had its offi- 
cers: presbyters and deacons. The divergence in the field of sa- 
craments and church life, then, is simply a matter of historical 
development. 

The comparative study shows a profound agreement between 
Paul and Jesus in the definition of spiritual values, the criterion 
of religious experience, and the ethical import of religion. A di- 
vergence no less distinct is found in Pauline material that per- 
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tains to the theoretical explanation of the truths in which they 
agree. Agreement is seen in Paul’s religious experience of Jesus’ 
essential teachings; divergence is seen in Paul’s theological ex- 
planation of Christ’s person. 


3. Explanation of Continuity. 

The theory that the agreement between Paul and Jesus noticed 
above can be termed continuity is substantiated by literary and 
rational evidence. Continuity with the Jesus tradition is necessar- 
ily implied in Paul’s five direct quotations of Jesus’ teachings, 
along with which he is careful to distinguish his own authority 
from ‘“‘the word of the Lord”. (1 Cor. 7 10, 11, 12 and Mk. 10 11, 12; 
1 Thess. 4 15, 16 and Mk. 91; 1 Cor. 914 and Lu. 10 7; 1 Cor. 11 23 
and Mk. 14 22; Acts 20 35 and some lost saying of Jesus). The only 
plausible explanation of these quotations of the authority of Jesus 
is that Paul obtained the teaching through ordinary human chan- 
nels; that is, contact with members of the original community 
from whom he received the sayings of Jesus. (Paul’s statement, 
Gal. 1 11, 12, that he did not receive his gospel from man can refer 
only to the divine nature of his commission). Allowing for acci- 
dental resemblance and similarity by reason of appeal to a common 
Old Testament source, the general effect of the allusions of Paul 
to the sayings of Jesus is altogether favorable to the familiarity 
of the apostle with the Logia material. Paul’s familiarity with 
the facts of Jesus’ life is proved by his allusions to the details of 
Jesus’ ministry and passion and to his character. The fact that 
Paul was interested primarily in the exalted Christ does not dis- 
prove his knowledge of the historical Jesus. The Pauline Epistles 
and Acts furnish abundant information concerning the sources 
of Paul’s knowledge of the earthly life and words of Jesus. These 
references show that Paul came by his gospel through contacts 
with early Christian disciples, the leaders at Jerusalem, and the 
most informed men of the early community. To Paul’s inter- 
course with Pe‘er, Mark, Luke, and others must be added the 
probable information which he gained from the Christians whom 
he persecuted and also from the Damascus Christians. 
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The rational basis for assuming Paul’s intimate knowledge of 
the teachings of Jesus and the facts of his life is a necessary and 
cogent part of the proof of continuity. Paul’s conversion and 
entire ministry presuppose a familiarity with the facts of Jesus’ 
life. The exigencies of his missionary work demanded investig- 
ations into the life of Jesus; his knowledge of the historical Je- 
sus would be challenged by the opposition and the queries of both 
Jewish and Gentile audiences. Paul’s supreme achievement, the 
Christianization of the Roman World, is explicable only on the 
assumption of his twofold experience: (a) a knowledge of the histor- 
ical Jesus, and (b) a post-resurrection, mystical experience of 
Christ, both experiences being mutually consistent and compat- 
ible. His missionary work is psychologically inconceivable with 
only one of these two experiences. Much of the Pauline epistol- 
ary material is impossible of explanation aside from a definite 
knowledge of the Jesus tradition on the part of both the writer 
and the readers of the epistles. It is not to be expected that Paul 
could have lived and taught in the Christian communities, from 


which later sprang the Gospels themselves, without becoming 
familiar with the historical data about Jesus. 


4. Explanation of Divergence. 


Admitting the internal, spiritual agreement between Paul and 
Jesus and its primary importance, we are obliged to verify and 
explain the christological, soteriological, and sacramental diver- 
gence. The explanation of this divergence is found in the christo- 
logical development within the primitive community in the period 
between Jesus’ death and Paul’s correspondence, and in the in- 
fluence exerted upon Paulinism by non-Christian religions. 

Paul “received” a christological tradition, which had developed 
within the early Christian community immediately after the 
death of Jesus: a belief in the Lordship of Jesus and an attempt 
to interpret his death as vicarious. This belief was influenced 
by some of Jesus’ words relative to his death, by Old Testament 
messianic references, and by a Jewish theological background. 
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Paul heightened and centralized the idea of Jesus’ Lordship and 
the redeeming efficacy of his death. 

The sacramental development of the early community embraced 
the confession, baptism, and the common meal. The convert 
confessed Jesus as Messiah, was baptized into the name of Jesus, 
and was then admitted into the circle of followers. The Lord’s 
Supper was a common meal in memory of Jesus. This early devel- 
opment along christological and sacramental lines, which Paul 
“received,” argues strongly against the theory that the apostle 
originated a system of doctrine independently of the Jesus tradi- 
tion. Paul’s influence was not so much an innovation as the climactic 
crystallization along speculative and apologetic lines of the tradition 
which had been developing in the post-resurrection community. 

The influence of Rabbinism in Paul’s exegesis and of Jewish 
apocalyptic in his presentation of the preexistent Lord is un- 
mistakable. The Jewish theological background of Paulinism 
and the primitive church is generally conceded. 

In the last place, divergence is accounted for by the influence 
of Hellenism on the origin of Christianity. To recognize the reli- 
gious and cultural environment of the Pauline churches as being 
essentially Greek, is to concede the possibility of Hellenistic in- 
fluences in both the mystical and institutional aspects of Paul’s 
work. Manifestly the Pauline Christians were affected in regard 
to forms and terminology by the pagan religions, in the midst 
of which they were living. Borrowing external forms from the 
Mystery Religions, however, would not necessarily imply a change 
in the original spiritual content or ideas of early Christianity. The 
analogies between the practises of the cults and those of the Pau- 
line church in sacramental observances must be acknowledged, 
but conclusions regarding the exact nature and extent of the in- 
fluence of the Mysteries on the Pauline sacraments cannot be 
determined with any certainty. Paul’s idea of the Lord’s Supper 
and of baptism was undoubtedly more mystical and sacramental 
than that of the early community, and in this divergence he may 
have been influenced to some extent by the modes of thought in 
the prevailing Graeco-Roman religions. 
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5. Reconcilhation of Continuity and Divergence. 

The recognition of the two elements in Paul, the religious and 
the theological, the mystical and the apologetic, is indispensable 
for a true estimation of Paul in his relation to Jesus. The occa- 
sional and apologetic character of the epistles accounts largely 
for the forensic elements. Just as Ezekiel’s legalistic codification 
served to preserve Judaism against further syncretism, so Paul’s 
formal interpretation of the Christian message helped to fortify 
the early Christian church against heresies. But behind all this 
is the distinctively religious Paul. The failure to give proper ac- 
cent to the mysticism and religious conviction which underlie 
the framework of apologetics, explains the “Pauline” character 
of historic Christianity (i.e., the theological interpretation of 
Paulinism!). The normative element in Paul behind the divergent 
forms is the consistently repeated conviction, “God in Christ.” 
Paul’s spiritual élan vital was identical with that of Jesus—the 
creative power which is derived from personal fellowship with 
the divine. Paul’s continuity with Jesus is seen in the realm of 
spiritual values: personal communion with God, the paramount 
importance of love, and the moral imperative of mysticism. Paul’s 
final impression on the reader should be made, not by his method, 
but by his message, his convictions. Therein he maintained a 
definite connection with Jesus, because he practised the same 
kind of life that Jesus lived and died to uphold. To regard Paul 
as only a dogmatic theologian is to define him by his instrumen- 
tal method, rather than by his actual life and spirit. 

Continuity and divergence in Jesus and Paul are reconciled 
by the distinction between content and method; thus, the former 
is evident in Paul’s preaching and living the essential spiritual 
convictions of Jesus, while the latter is evident in the apostle’s 
apologetic explanation, in a new age and environment, of Christ’s 
person and work. 

The recognition of Paul’s essentially spiritual gospel has a pro- 
found significance for the confused present-day study of the Je- 
sus-Paul problem. The differences between Paulinism and the 
Gospel are obvious; the one comes to us largely in the form of 
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philosophic speculation; the other is clearly unreflective and un- 
theological. Paul, in his technique, was an apologist and theo- 
logian—inevitably so. The first great thinker after Christ was 
bound to cast the Gospel in a theological mould; there has been 
no exception to that phenomenon of progress in any movement 
in the world’s history. The expression in Hellenistic form of Paul’s 
christological and sacramental ideas was also an ineluctable 
process. It was not to be expected that pure Jewish thought 
forms could serve in the Hellenization of Christianity. 
Further, it is to be noticed that the historic movements of 
Christianity have “gone back to Paul” rather than to Jesus; that 
is, they have gone back to the theological Paul. Present-day 
writers, noting this, have set up the alternative, “Jesus or Paul,” 
or have cried, “Back to Jesus.” What is Christianity? Is it the 
historic Pauline construction, or is it the Synoptic, historical 
Jesus and the Sermon on the Mount? If the answer be made 
that true Christianity is, or ought to be, the latter, we agree: 
there is a difference between “Paulinism” and the historical Je- 
sus. But that does not eliminate Paul; it merely rejects Paul’s 
method. We cannot get rid of Paul’s ¢v ypicr@ gospel, his 
message of love, by throwing away his modes of expression. What 
if the form of the Pauline construction was Hellenic? The valid- 
ity of the ideas back of the expression is still unimpaired. Every 
age has its mode of expression, which is transient and good only 
for that age, and it is therefore natural that the modern world 
should rebel against the theology of Paul. He is not less but 
greater by being relieved of the temporary methods which he 
had to use, for under them lies the Gospel of Jesus Christ, true 
Christianity. The separation of Paul’s religion from his theology 
is our task and it is the task of future Christian thinkers. No 
study of Paul is complete or fair until it has penetrated the forms 
of Paulinism and seized upon the religious spirit and experience 
of the apostle. Paul’s message of love will outlast his system of 
reconciliation, for back of the inconsistent and unscientific ex- 
planations of Paul lies the object of his explanations, Jesus Christ. 
The continuity with Jesus, an identity of spiritual values, re- 
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presents the more permanent phase of Paul’s work; the divergent 
element is methodological and of secondary importance, but both 
phenomena must be recognized, verified, explained, and eval- 
uated. When this process is completed, the historic developments 
of the Christian Church are better understood, and the present 
contradictory theories relative to Paulinism are explained. The 
synthetic approach is textually and logically sound and furnishes 
a satisfactory treatment of the Jesus-Paul problem. 
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SOME EMENDATIONS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


1. Mic. 41 = Ise. 2 2. 


S is well known, Mic. 4 1 appears ina slightly variant form in 

Isa. 2 2, and of the two scholars are quite universally agreed that 
the text of Micah is to be preferred. It gives a metrical structure 
(a 3: 3 meter) that agrees with the rest of the poem, as the Isaiah 
text does not, and the parallelism is better. But even in Micah 
the parallelism is not all that is to be desired, as Gray has pointed 
out.) If 77" in the first distich is merely a copulative, the second 
distich beginning with }\33 would seem not to be sufficiently in- 
dependent to constitute a distich. Hence Gray suggests that 
ivit’ may here have a force greater than that of the mere copu- 
lative or auxiliary and mean “come into existence.” The Septua- 
gint, however, suggests a better solution of the problem. In Isaiah 
the two words, 71" }133, are translated by éudavés, whereas 
in Micah, where the two words are separated, 7I‘i1" is translated 
by eugaves and }I33 by €romov.2 The translation euaves for 


1 Isaiah (ICC), p. 47. 

2 It has generally been supposed that the LXX has here a double ren- 
dering of }\53, viz. eudaves and eroiov, and that Mi) at the beginning 
of the verse is not translated; but this is clearly wrong, as even a casual com- 
parison of the Greek and Hebrew texts will readily show. Scholars have 
been led astray by the fact that the Greek text of Isa. 2 2a is short one word, 


but if any word is untranslated, it is not 71 but }133. «udaves is assuredly 
not a translation of }\33. 
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iTsT is surely a strange one and is unparalleled elsewhere.* The 
fact that daiw is several times the translation of the Niphal of 
riNY and the meaning of éudavés itself would suggest that 71 
in the Mic.-Isa. passage must be a corruption of MIT, which may 
be pointed as a Niphal, M7, as the Greek translation would sug- 
gest, or as a Qal with indefinite subject, I*, since the Niphal 
is not found in the Old Testament.> The verb, mn, used as it is of 
the ecstatic vision, is a most appropriate one in this eschatolog- 
ical section; the reading meets the objection raised against ;T's, 
and it is easy to understand how /TIT could have been corrupted 
to M1. With this emendation, then, the passage would read very 
smoothly: 


“Tt shall come to pass in days to come 

That the mountain of Yahweh’s house® shall be seen? 
Established as the highest mountain, 

And elevated above the hills.” 


2. Judges 3 22. 

A passage that has given trouble to translators and commen- 
tators from the time of the ancient versions down to the present 
is Judges 322. Many emendations have been suggested to get 
sense out of the passage, but none has been satisfactory. To read 
WBN in place of MITW*DN, as has been generally done since the 


3 Outside of the Isa.-Mic. passage eugaves appears only in Exod. 214 
(translating the Niph. of yt) and Isa. 65 1 (translating the Niph. of #1), 
but the rendering in both cases is quite free and the passages offer little 
light on our present text, but do bring it under suspicion. 

* See Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, p. 1423. 

5 This is no serious objection, however, to the Niph. There is nothing 
impossible in the form and the fact that it does not appear only goes to show 
how scanty the Hebrew literature is that is left to us. 

6 This phrase occurs nowhere else and may be the result of a conflation 
of readings, as Gray suggests, op. cit., p. 47. In that case the original reading 
was 7° In, “the mountain of Yahweh.” 

7 If we read the Qal here, the literal rendering would be “one shall see 
the mountain of Yahweh’s house,” but the English equivalent of both the 
Niph. and Qal is that given above. 
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time of Néldeke,*® is too drastic a change. It has no support in 
the ancient versions and it is difficult to conceive how the corrup- 
tion got into a text that was manifestly so plain.® The word, 
yTw.7, is clearly identical with the Akkadian paraSdinnu, the 
meaning of which is “hole, cleft,” as is evidenced by its Sumerian 
equivalent kirruda and the synonym hurru.!° The ending is 
naturally the locative, which appears again in the next verse. 
The subject of N3$"\ must be the same as the verbs in the imme- 
diate context, viz. Ehud, but the verb manifestly cannot be in 
the Qal stem as the Massoretic pointing makes it, since Ehud’s 
exit is regularly related in the words immediately following." 
In the difficulty no one seems to have thought of pointing the 
verb as Hiphil (S$), but to do so is immediately to clear up the 
whole trouble in the verse: “the hilt also went in after the blade, 
and the fat closed over the blade; for he did not draw the dagger 
out of his abdomen, but let it go into the hole.’’” 


3. Deut. 11 2. 


Ehrlich"® seems to have been the first to discover what is really 
wrong with Deut. 112. Instead of inserting a verb after 8 “3, 
as is universally done, he deletes these words as a gloss and in 
place of DVT ONY he reads OAS onTD?. This unquestionably 
restores the sense of the passage, but it is a rather drastic change, 
and one cannot but wonder how a text so plain and simple be- 
came so corrupted. A simpler emendation than Ehrlich’s is OAYT) 
ON. This has the advantage of requiring no change at all in 
the consonantal text of the first word and makes it easy to un- 
derstand how the text as a whole came to be corrupted, in that 
the Piel of YT is found so seldom in the Old Testament (only once 


8 Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten Testaments, p. 180 n. 

® For other serious objections see Nowack, Richter, Ruth und Biicher 
Samuelis, pp. 27f. 

10 See Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossar, p. 119. 

11 So Kittel and others have rightly observed. 

12 So I translate in The Old Testament: An American Translation, p. 382. 

18 Randglossen zur hebriischen Bibel, II, 280f. 
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in the MT, viz. Job 38 12)"* that it was naturally misunderstood 
as a Qal and OMS was read (perhaps unconsciously) OYs1, since 
this appears so often in the book of Deuteronomy after the verb 
yt. In the further effort to give the passage a meaning that 
would agree with the context 85 "D was inserted, with the verb 
to be understood. The scribe manifestly had compunctions about 
adding too much to the text. That our emendation is probably 
the correct one is indicated, not only by the good sense that it 
gives the passage, but by the fact that it agrees with the context 
and with a sentiment characteristic of Deuteronomy, expressed 
elsewhere in this same chapter, verse 19, and in 4 9, 10; 67. 


4, Deut. 11 30. 


The difficulty in Deut. 11 30 is the word “\MN, and Rashi was 
clearly on the right track when he maintained that this word 
should be separated from that immediately following and trans- 
lated as an adverb, “far away.” But if we retain the pointing 
“108, which is construct, this cannot be done. Ehrlich would 
solve the difficulty by pointing the word “18 and making it the 
absolute state with the old feminixe ending ' ‘— on the basis of 
Prov. 28 23.15 This is possible and has some support in his con- 
tention that M8 as plural would be pointed with suffixes 7S, 
PUBS, etc., which of course is true, as I had already discovered. 
Hence “WIS is manifestly not plural, but there is a better expla- 
nation of the form than Ehrlich’s. Here is another of the several 
instances in Hebrew where we heve the introduction of a helping 
vowel before the suffix, just as we have so regularly in Akka- 
dian.1® The yodh in “WN is identical with the yodh that is inser- 


14 It certainly appears in at least one other place in the O. T., viz. Gen. 
18 19 (see Ehrlich, op. cit., I, 73f.), where the Massoretes read the Pi. as Qal 
and spoiled the sense of the passage, just as they did in Deut. 11 2. 

15 Op. cit., II, 283f.; cf. VI, 163. 

16 K. g., “his lord” may be written bel§u, without the helping vowel, but 
the more common form is beli§u. The helping vowel is usually «, but a is 
also used and u less frequently. The phenomenon is found, not only in He- 
brew and Akkadian, but in the other Semitic languages as well. 


12 
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ted before the pronominal suffixes in the case of TY, bs, dy, MN, 
3X, OF, and other Hebrew words, and with the yodh that is some- 
times found with the construct, e. g., Di3B ( Gen. 32 31)*7, {38 "33 
(Gen. 4911), XPV “MDM (Gen. 49 12), MID “3D (Deut. 33 16), 
— a ‘31 (Lam. 1 1), 18 and i a. with the absolute, e. g-; 


tion ans with the helping yodh was siieinally pointed, not “M8 
as in the Massoretic Text, but “YN,”° i. e. it is smgular and not 
plural, and is never found in Hebrew other than in the singular.” 
Hence it is to the singular form of the word that the suffixes are 
added, and the traditional vocalization indicates that it is a se- 
gholate or second declension noun, and in its absolute form it 
ought strictly to have the accent on the penult.”* In view of these 
considerations Ehrlich’s emendation for Deut. 1130 does not 
seem acceptable, and I would suggest reading "HN im place of 
MT "IMR, as indicated by the following expression, N20 J17 


17 Several of the ancient versions have here the variant Syrap, with the 
helping vowel wu instead of i. This is the reading elsewhere in MT. 

18 For othe rexamples see Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebriische Grammatik?®, 
§ 90 1, but the ending ‘-—is of course not the remains of an early genitive 
case-ending, as there maintained, for the very good reason that it does not 
appear with the proper word for the genitive case-ending. The genitive 
ending can of course only appear with the second word of a genitive con- 
struction, not the first. G. R. Driver, JThS, XXVI, 76f., was the first to 
connect the so-called hireg compaginis with the Akkadian helping vowel. 
I had already done so myself, but I carried the thesis farther than he and 
have done so in this article. 

19 For other examples see Gesenius-Kautzsch, op. cit., § 90 m. 

20 The Massoretic pointing may be due to the fact that the word was 
mistakenly regarded as plural, or the original i vowel may have been mo- 
dified in course of time to e, a phenomenon that is common in all the Se- 
mitic languages. This would explain such forms as J'38 ‘2300 (Gen. 49 4) 
and my ‘391 (Cant. 1 9), which of course are sing. constr., not plur. 

*1 The Akkadian equivalent is arki, with the helping vowel i; and arkika, 
“after thee,” is the exact equivalent of TUN. 

22 It is in form identical with the preposition AMA, which likewise takes 
the suffixes with the helping vowel, but unlike “M§ it has the accent in the 
correct position. Why in the case of \M& the accent should have been shifted 
to the ultima is difficult to understand. 
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wnwn, which is clearly explanatory of it. It is easy to see how the 
waw came to be accidentally dropped (by virtual haplography) 
and its restoration gives a sense to the passage that was mani- 
festly the one intended: “Are they not beyond the Jordan, west 
of it, toward the sunset, in the land of the Canaanites who live 
in the Arabah, opposite Gilgal, beside the terebinths of Moreh ?” 


5. Num. 16 1. 


As is readily apparent, the difficulty in Num. 161 is that the 
verb Fp" is left without an object. Most of the translators have 
assumed that there is an intentional ellipsis of the object “men”, 
but this is highly improbable, as Gray has indicated. Others 
have suggested that Mp" is a corruption of Dp or orp, but 
Ehrlich has given good reasons for the rejection of these emen- 
dations. On the other har? he would strike out the phrase, 
TWD °359 Ip", in verse 2 as a variant of men yp Ap in verse 3, 
and deleting the waw from O°W38, he would make this the object 
of Mp". It was this suggestion that I followed in the American 
Translation of the Old Testament, but my attention has since been 
called to a Greek reading which seems preferable, viz., cat vrep- 
npavevOn = 1, cited by Holmes* and by Brooke and McLean,* 
and quoted from Holmes by Field.2” It is easy to understand 
how 7 could have been corrupted to Mp" and the emendation 
makes the passage run quite smoothly: “Now Korah, the son 
of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, along with Da- 
than and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, and On, the son of Peleth, 
the son of Reuben, became rebellious and took their stand before 
Moses, along with two hundred and fifty of the Israelites, leaders 
of the community, picked men of the assembly, men of note.” 
The only objection to this translation is that before D°/3N) in 


23 Numbers (ICC), p. 195. 

* Op. cit., II, 168. 

2% Vetus Testamentum Graecum, Vol. 1. 
2% The Old Testament in Greek, p. 467. 
27 Origents Hezxapla, p. 244. 
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verse 2 we ought strictly to have the pronoun 577,2° but the awk- 
ward construction is not due to the accidental omission of O71, but 
rather to the fact that in Num. 16, as has long been recognized, 
we have two stories dovetailed together, the story of Korah and 
that of Dathan and Abiram. The second half of verse 1 and the 
first phrase in verse 2 belong to the story of Dathan and Abiram, 
so that the introduction to the story of Korah ran originally: 
‘Now Korah, the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, 
became rebellious, along with two hundred and fifty of the Is- 
raelites, leaders of the community, picked men of the assembly, 
men of note.” 


28 The awkwardness ofthe constructoin was noted by the scribeof Kenni- 
cott 6, who inserted *355 before D'S, but this is manifestly not original 
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KINGSHIP IN EARLY ISRAEL 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


little over a year ago I published an essay on “The Political 
Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship’? in which I proposed that 
kingship in the Hellenistic period was regarded primarily as con- 
sisting in the fact that the king was the vouos Eu\puyos. That is, 
he was the divine or natural law, however the higher law might 
be explained, become incarnate in a man who was thereby made 


unique among men. He was the mediator to society of the law 
of the universe. What commands he spoke became the statutory 
law of the realm, yet he himself, while he should obey his own 
laws as far as possible, was vou:uos, not like his subjects in being 
obedient to the code, but in so far as his nature was itself the higher 
vouos. Not every man could bear this gift, which was expressed 
in solar imagery as a streaming into his person of the divine 
fluid so variously interpreted in the Hellenistic world. Usurpers 
were blinded, afflicted with vertigo, and overthrown by its bril- 
liance. The eagle, always a divine royal symbol; had tradition- 
ally alone among birds the power of gazing directly at the sun, 
and so the eagle came to be also the symbol of this aspect of royal 
power. But to be a true eagle the king must himself be just and 
righteous; he should be a magnificent person physically, so that 
his appearance could represent his divine superiority to his 
subjects. To look upon him should have the effect of putting 
the souls of his subjects in order, making them righteous as he 


1 Yale Classical Studies I (1928), pp. 51-103. 
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was righteous. He was their saviour, their shepherd, as with 
divine power he led them into victory and kept them in peace. 

In the course of my study I became convinced that the idea, 
not originally Greek, had come into the Greek world from the 
east. Plato and Aristotle regarded such an ideal king as providing 
the perfect government, but viewed such government as impracti- 
cable since the supply of men of such transcendent qualities was, 
to say the least, uncertain. That is, though they, like Isocrates, 
were perfectly familiar with this idealized royalty, they treated 
the conception as obviously foreign to the city-state tradition they 
had received from Greece. At the same time the passages in 
Herodotus which I discussed, as well as those in Xenophon, 
Aelius, and in the Zend Avesta, seemed to indicate that royalty 
of this kind was as much at home in Persia as it was strange in 
Greece. 

My assertion that Persian royalty was regarded in this way is 
strengthened by the description of Cyrus’ rule contained in the 
great Cyrus cylinder, a document which I did not consider pre- 
viously.2, Hee Cyrus explains why it is that Marduk and Nabu, 
the special patrons of Babylonian royalty, have used him to 
destroy the Babylonian dynasty. The opening part of the in- 
scription, which is the most important for our subject, is unfort- 
unately badly damaged, but enough of it can be deciphered to 
make it plain that the reason he alleges is that the Babylonian 
kings have been unworthy of the gods’ further patronage. Weak- 
lings have been put in rulership, laws instituted that were not 
suitable, improper persons have been allowed to make offerings, 
evil things for the state have been done daily, and a heavy yoke 
imposed upon the people.* It is in response to their cry for help 
that the gods have made the change in rule. Marduk, despairing 


2 Weissbach, Keilinschriften der Achimeniden, pp. 2ff. See Kittel, 
“Cyrus und Deuterojesaja,” in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wtesen- 
schaft XVIII (1898), pp. 149-162. 

8 The value of this picture of kingship is not affected by the fact that 
it is probably an entirely inaccurate picture of the depravity of Babylonian 
kings and of the virtue of Cyrus. 
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of the Babylonian dynasty, sought out among all the peoples 
@ just prince after his own heart; Cyrus had the qualifications 
for his purpose, so Marduk took him by the hand, uttered his 
name, and gave him the rulership. Thus installed by Marduk, 
Cyrus now rules the black-headed in true right and justice. At 
last Marduk is satisfied, for a prince with a righteous heart rules 
his people, and their ills have all been removed. Cyrus’ rule is 
beloved by Marduk and Nabu. 

Before going on to indicate how the Babylonians described 
royal rule, it should be pointed out in passing that the subsequent 
Persian kings, who preferred to ascribe their kingship to Ahura- 
mazda, continued to attribute to the god all their successes in 
conquering and in lawgiving.* And yet Darius recognized that 
the help of Ahuramazda was conditioned upon the legal integrity, 
and the spirit of helpfulness to the oppressed, which he himself 
had to offer: ““Ahuramazda and the other gods brought me help 
because I was not malevolent, untrue, or violent, either I or my 
family. I proceeded according to justice and equity. I have never 
forcibly deprived a widow or a poor man. I have benefited any 
one who has done good to my house; I have sharply punished 
any one who injured it.”> It was because Darius had these royal 
virtues that he had the gift of kingship from the gods. The king’s 
relations with the gods consisted not merely in their generally 
helping him. “The great Ahuramazda, who is the greatest of 
the gods, he it is who has set up Darius as king; he it is who has 
endowed him with the ruling power; Darius is king by the will 
of Ahuramazda.”® “Ahuramazda has endowed him with the ruling 
power.”” The result was that he received the power of making 
law.® 

It would then seem apparent that the kingly rule of the Persians 
as described in the Zend Avesta, and indicated in Herodotus and 


4 Weissbach, op. cit., p. 14, §9; p. 19, § 13, etc.; p. 12, §8. 
5 Ibid., p. 67, § 63. 

8 Jbid., p. 80: Inscriptions from Persepolis, d, § 1. 

7 Ibid., p. 84, g, 1. 

8 Ibid., p. 88, Inscriptions from Naks-i-Rustam, 3. 
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the others, was the official Persian conception of the nature and 
function of kingship in the time of Cyrus and Darius. It is just as 
apparent that this sort of kingship, if it was not (as appears to 
me likely) borrowed from the Babylonians, was at least in close 
harmony with their conceptions. Indeed the inscription of Cyrus 
really represents him to the Babylonians as the ideal king for 
whom the people have always been looking, the Messiah we might 
say, who, by the combination of his own virtue with the gift 
ef divine royal power and divine patronage, was to bring in the 
golden age of justice and salvation to all classes of society; while, 
like the prophets of Israel, Cyrus says that when the kings of 
a nation become too corrupt the gods of that very nation turn 
the people over to the rule of a foreigner. 

The conception of kingship in Babylon has often been treated,® 
but no treatment that I have found recognizes the presence of 
that explanation of kingship which in the Hellenistic Age was 
called the vouos éuxvxos. That the king must be righteous in 
judicial and legislative matters, be kind to the poor, the shepherd 
of his people, as well as the conqueror, these are so obvious in 
the material that they have long been recognized. But it seems 
to me that the idea of vouos éux)vyos was clearly grasped in 
Babylonia and is the ultimate explanation of the nature of the 
tule of their kings. One of the earliest Sumerian kings, Eannadu, 
describes his rulership as follows: his name was pronounced by 
Enlil, he was endowed with strength by Ningirsu, he was the 
heart’s selection of Nina, nourished with holy milk by Ninharseg, 
named with a good name by Innina, given understanding by Enki, 
beloved by Dumuziabzu.!° Again, by his relation to the Sun-god, 
he is “the king enveloped in radiance.” This description does 

® See especially Bruno Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien (1920-1925) 
I, pp. 46ff., 147ff.; Lorenz Dirr, Ursprung und Ausbau der israelitisch- 
jiidischen Heilandserwartung (1925), 16ff. et passim. 

10 F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschrif- 


ten, p. 20, Feldstein A, 1, 2; cf. p. 22, Feldstein B, 1, 2; p. 26, Backstein A, 
1, 2; ete. 


11 Jbid., p. 16, 1, lines 1ff. The solar description of royal power is espe- 
cially important throughout this inscription. 
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not imply divine birth, for he states immediately that he is the 
son of Akurgal. The passages refer only to his investment with 
kingship. Perhaps the most striking is the statement that he 
was, as king, nourished with holy milk by Ninharseg, for here 
is the first reference to the divine fluid which brought into the 
king the royal power. These phrases became the stereotyped 
description of royalty in the period.12 Gudea is the shepherd 
king, whose rulership has been a gift, apparently given to him 
in a dream."* He is the just shepherd, full of wisdom. His heart 
is pure, and sends forth beams of light as the day. Indeed Nin- 
girsu has selected his heart for his dwelling place.* Gudea has 
justice for the oppressed as the symbol of perfect administration, 
a justice which is akin to the justice which streams down from 
the sun, and whose introduction into the city makes the city 
partake of the sun’s virtue so that it too is radiant.1’ The solar 
origin of justice is a common motif in Babylonia.1* Lugalzaggisi, 
founder of Sumerian hegemony, would seem to have aspired to 
be the shepherd king in the same sense as his predecessors.!® 
Hammurabi received the law from the Sun-god, and then himself, 
like the Sun-god, illuminated the land, that is he received the 
god’s nature and powers.?° 

Eannadu’s references to the sun-radiance and the divine fluid 
are probably to be connected with the stream of rulership and 
justice to men so remarkably described in the very old hymn: 


12 Jbid., p. 34, Backstein A, 1, 2 (Entemena). 

13 Jbid., p. 90, 1, lines 26ff. 

14 Ibid., p. 116, 25, line 22; p. 128, 8, line 17; p. 134, 14, line 12. On 
the king as shepherd in Babylonia see Dir, op. cit., pp. 117ff. 

15 Tbid., p. 110, 19, line 28; p. 132, 13, line 4. 

16 Ibid., p. 132, 13, line 6. 

17 Jbid., p. 138, 17, 18. 

18 Meissner, op. cit. I, 148. 

19 Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 154f., 3, lines 14ff. Cf. Urninib, Pursin, 
Lipitishtar, Sinmagir on p. 204; Sinidinnam, on p. 209, line 13; Aradsin, 
on p. 214, d, line 11. 

20 Prologue to the Codex, Col. I, lines 27-49; see Diirr, p. 28. 
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Oh Stream, thou who hast created all things, 

When the great gods dug thee out 

They set grace upon thy banks; 

In thee has Ea, king of the deeps, established his dwelling. 
They gave thee a flood comparable to none other! 

Fire and wrath, splendor and terror, 

Have Ka and Marduk bestowed upon thee. 

Thou judgest the cause of mankind. 

Mighty Stream! Exalted Stream! Righteous Stream !*4 


That this is a stream of rulership as well as of creation is made 
indisputable by the next to the last line quoted, where the stream 
is described as that which speaks justice to mankind. It is 
a stream which brings might, greatness, and justice, the three 
chief aspects of kingly rule. 

Without attempting a history of the idea of kingship in Baby- 
lonia, it can still be shown by a few instances that this same 
conception of the king was retained throughout the duration of 
the Empire. The case of Asshurbanipal is typical. He too re- 
presented the gods to the people as the gods’ obedient shepherd,” 
whose shepherding is pleasant to the black-headed;* he has the 
wisdom of Nabu, which he has tried to write down on his tablets 
(of laws),2* an act which he otherwise describes as a gift of the 
gods; he has a special ear for hearing the divine instructions; 
his name was made great by the gods,” has indeed been specially 
given or altered by them.2” In return he obeys the gods’ com- 
mands;? he is careful to be strictly just in his decisions;?® he 
helps the weak against the strong;®° his rulership even means 


21 L. W. King, The Seven Tablets of Creation, pp. 128f., 200f. 

22 Streck, Assurbanipal II, p. 352, line 5; 366, line 6. 

3 Ibid., p. 240, b, lines 13, 14; p. 244, line 20. 

* Ibid., p. 4, line 31; p. 210, lines 8ff.; p. 344, lines 14ff.; p. 356, lines 
7ff.; p. 358, d, lines 5ff.; p. 154, b, lines 29ff. 

25 Jbid., p. 92, lines 6ff. 

6 Jbid., loc. cit.; also p. 286, line 17. 

27 Ibid., p. 292, lines 10, 17. 

28 Ibid., p. 300, line 9. 

29 Tbid., p. 280, line 13. 

30 Jbid., p. 236, line 13, et passim. 
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good crops.*! That is, the rulership is primarily based upon a 
conception of the king as the one who brings the laws of the gods 
to man, whether by having the divine legal wisdom implanted 
in himself, or by his special faculty for hearing the gods’ in- 
structions. 

In Neo-Babylonia the kingly ideal is still the same. The rulership 
of Nabonidus is particularly the care of Nabu and Marduk,* and 
indeed Nabopolassar says that he is himself only the circumstances 
of their having stretched out the hand. The king as a young 
man was of no importance until he had been chosen king by the 
gods, and they came to be the protecting spirit at his side. 
Marduk made him just, that he might keep the land in order and 
protect the people.** Nebuchadnezzar is the true shepherd selected 
for the people by Marduk; he is the exalted ruler, the wise one, 
the preserver (saviour) of Esagila and Ezida, who knows the art 
of preserving.” As a result he is the king of justice,* in whose 
hand Nabu has put the scepter of justice,®® a constantly recurring 
symbol of the fact that the king’s rule brings divine law and justice 
to men. The king’s justice is not his own, but is a gift of the gods. 
He, too, is wise because his ear is open to the ways of the great 
gods.*® So equipped, his rulership means the salvation of his 
people. At the same time the king’s attitude is always very 
humble toward the gods.** His human origin is constantly borne 


31 Tbid., p. 152, line 5ff. 

32 See Diirr, op. cit., pp. 85f., 112. 

33 Stephen Langdon, Neubabylonische Kénigsinschriften, p. 60, lines 23ff. 

% Jbid., p. 64, 2, i, lines 1ff. 

35 Ibid., p. 66, 4, lines 8ff. 

36 Ibid., p. 72, lines 11 ff. 

37 Ibid., p. 78, 3, lines 1ff. 

38 Ibid., p. 88, 9, lines 1ff. 

39 Jbid., p. 98, i, lines 13ff.; p. 102, iii, lines 20ff.; p. 128, lines 18ff.; 
. 144, 17, lines 24ff. 

40 Ibid., p. 98, i, lines 4ff. 

41 Jbid., p. 102, iii, lines 11ff.; p. 120, lines 42ff. 

42 Tbid., p. 142, lines 14ff. 
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in mind, though a few passages, which Jeremias® seems to me 
to have thrown into disproportionate significance, would seem to 
indicate a tradition that the kings believed the gods had begotten 
them physically. The spirit of Babylonian royalty is beautifully 
summarized in the following statement of Neriglissar: 


Since Marduk, the lord of the gods, the prince, he who pronounces 
sentence, the spokesman, who knows altogether the heart of Igigi, since 
Marduk from among the numerous subjects found me out, has held 
me from my youth in the right way, has named me with a good name, 
has led me to the state of salvation and life; and since I have given 
heed to his power for the prosperity of my head and to my humility 
before his godhead, in that I took heed daily to do well toward him; 
therefore he found me out and called me to the kingdom in the land with 
a favorable name; for the eternal shepherding of his people he granted 
my kingship a just scepter which made great the land; he promised for 
my rulership a just ruler’s staff to guarantee salvation to the people; 
he put into my hand a scourge with which to bend the enemy; he set 
an enduring crown upon me for my kingship. Rivals and rebels I put 
to nought, enemies I crushed, opponents and the disobedient I altogether 
consumed. I set up justice in the land. I ruled my widely outspread 
peoples in safety. 


The vouos éuxpvyos conception appears again when the king 
is described as the active command of the great gods, the executor 
of every commission.“© The Babylonian words plainly imply, 
though less philosophically than the Greek phrase, that the king 
was the incarnation of the god’s commands, their personalized 
and active form. And that this kingship was in Babylonia, as 
in the Hellenistic world, conceived in sun symbolism is strikingly 
brought out in the prayer of Nabonidus to Shamash the sun 


god, the god of law, who had long ago given the code to 
Hammurabi: 


May tlie gods Right, Justice, and Judgement, who are enthroned 
before thee, prepare at thy exalted and unchangeable command, at the 


43 “Die Vergdéttlichung der babylonisch-assyrischen Kénige”, in Der 
alte Orient, 1919. 

“4 Langdon, op. cit., p. 214, lines 15ff. 

45 Ibid., p. 252, 6, line 8. 
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inflexible order of thy great godhead, the way of peace and justice for 
my feet!... Make the radiance of thy outstreaming light, the mani- 
festation of rulership, the glory of kingship, to go by my side as I plunder 
the lands of my enemies.“ 


This gift of kingly power seems to have often come in dreams.” 

The chief purpose of this essay is to show that the same con- 
ception of kingly rule is that which lies also behind the Hebrew 
state. By way of transition it is interesting that two passages 
in Isaiah show that the Israelites were familiar with all the detailed 
aspects of Assyrian royalty which I have been discussing. 

Isaiah 10 5—19 is a passage of rebuke of the King of Assyria 
for his pretensions. He is described as extremely haughty, with 
a royal glory of high looks, a way of describing royal haughtiness 
which arose apparently from the kingly appearance of oriental 
kings, and which became a by-word among Jews.*® He has not 
recognized that he ruled by Yahveh’s grant of power, and will 
accordingly be cut down by Yahveh’s sending down upon him 
the true divine glory, before which his own human glory will 
wither.*® That is, as a follower of Yahveh, Isaiah can understand 
kingship only as coming as a gift of royal glory from Yahveh. 
The king of Assyria is thus a usurper of royal prerogatives, since 
he has not this unique gift of ruling power. He will be overthrown 
like all usurpers, according to this theory, when his pitiful in- 
competence is exposed to the brilliance of true divine glory. 
Yahveh is substituted for Marduk and Nabu, as in the Persian 
passage already discussed, but the conception of kingship reflects 
exactly that of Babylonia. 

Similarly in Isaiah 14 12-15 the Assyrian is rebuked as day 
star, son of the sun, his royal titles used in sarcasm. He has 


46 Ibid., p. 260, lines 29ff., 39ff. 

47 Ibid., p. 218, lines 16ff.; p. 278, vi, lines 12ff. 

48 Ps. 18 28; 1311; Prov. 214 (here a figure of the pretensions of the 
king, see verse 1.) 

49 Marti thinks that verse 15 is a late gloss, and 16-19 are post-Isaian. 
But the conception of kingship is consistent throughout the passage as it 
now stands. 
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tried to become a roi soleil by rising above the constellations of 
the stars and becoming equal to the Most High. So, like Icarus, 
he will be overthrown for his presumption and cast down into 
Sheol. The description of the Assyrian king seems made by one 
quite familiar with the Assyrian royal office.*° 

The question is bound to arise as to how far we can draw 
conclusions for the actual nature of kingly rule from this courtly 
eloquence. I shall return to this subject again, and shall only 
state here that on the whole I think the eloquence is a safe guide, 
particularly when checked by those negative descriptions of 
the bad king, who was represented as a failure because he failed 
to live up to these courtly standards. The phrases themselves 
often reflect very primitive times, and may not have been taken 
seriously by many of the kings to whom they were applied. But 
their persistent continuance and the widespread adoption of them 
by other peoples argues that they were of great service in streng- 
thening the authority of the ruler, and were of such service 
precisely because they were generally accepted as being true. 
On the Babylonian material I can not stop for a more extended 
discussion. My concern in this essay is to point out that similar 
conceptions were of the greatest importance in the early Hebrew 
view of society. 

Hebrew elements of a philosophy of royal rule seem long to 
have antedated the actual royalty. Philo long since recognized 
that the Moses legend was written with royalty in mind. Moses 
was born of earthly parents, then entrusted to the Stream in 
a little basket, and rescued to be brought up in royalty; the story 
is so closely akin to Egyptian and Babylonian royal stories that 
it must have implied royalty to other minds than Philo’s.5' Weber 
says of a Babylonian parallel, the birth-legend of Sargon, that 
this is the typical form of the childhood myth of the ruler who 


50 The references to Babylonian kingship in Daniel, while of great 
importance, are so late as to have little value for showing any early Hebrew 
knowledge of Mesopotamian theories of kingship. 

51 Philo may have been echoing a traditional Jewish interpretation of 
Moses, which appears also in Is. 63 11. See Diirr, op. cit., p. 123. 
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introduces a new age, or founds a new dynasty. It was a story 
which always represented the relation of the ruler to the Stream, 
and showed how he became king as a result of this relationship. 
Moses’ apprenticeship as a shepherd seemed also highly significant 
to Philo. 

There are a few more specific passages on the royal prerogatives 
of Moses. In Exodus 18 13—27 Moses is represented as the judge- 
ruler of Israel who is so oppressed by the duty of hearing all the 
cases brought before him that he is at the point of a physical 
collapse. Jethro, his father-in-law, grasps the situation and suggests 
the appointment of a regular system of judges for the people, 
in which Moses will still hear the most important cases, but will 
be relieved of the great mass of minor ones. Moses is the sole 
source of law for the people. As he explains to Jethro, “The people 
come to me to inquire of God: when they have a matter, they 
come unto me; and I judge between a man and his neighbor, 
and I make them know the statutes of God, and his laws.” Even 
though this fragment originally stood in the E source after that 
source’s account of the giving of the law to Moses, as Holzinger 
suggests (a conclusion which I see no reason for drawing), at least 
God’s law is represented as having been revealed only to Moses; 
the people are still in complete ignorance of it, and they regard 
an appeal to him as an appeal to God himself. Moses brings the 
law of God, which he has within himself, or to which he alone 
has access, to bear upon particular decisions, but the point is 
that he alone knows that law. The similarity to the véuos Eurxpuyos 
conception of the hellenistic documents, and to Babylonian ideas, 
is complete. The basis of Moses’ rule, as Philo pointed out, is 
that Moses is the vouos €ux/uvyxos, and Philo seems to have understood 
the intent of the passage better than the later scholars. To relieve 
Moses of his burden of judging, Jethro proposes that Moses teach 
all the people the laws of God and then appoint a system of 
judges who, in the light of Moses’ legislation, will be able to 
judge all ordinary cases. But still Moses’ relation to the law of 


52 Otto Weber, Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer, p. 206. 
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God will be unique, because he alone has immediate access to it. 
He is to “be for the people to Godward, and bring the causes 
unto God.” This but gives the rest of the function of a royal 
vouos éuxuxos. The ruler is not only to have immediate relation 
with divine law; he is to interpret that law in statutes for the 
people which can be used in ordinary courts. The foundation of 
society is in the fact that the ruler is above his statutes as the 
living representative of divine law, so that in him the justice of 
God is always accessible to men. Indeed this passage is the most 
direct and simple description of the practical workings of the con- 
ception I have yet found anywhere, and is certainly important 
not alone in itself, but as it throws light upon all pre-monarchical 
government in Israel. 

Numbers 11 11—25 is an equally important passage for the light 
it throws upon the conception of rulership. Here Moses is burdened 
by the cry of the people in the desert for food and goes to God 
to say his single responsibility for them is more than he can bear. 
He must have help in the form of co-rulers. Yahveh answers 
him that he is to select seventy elders of Israel and bring them 
into the tabernacle. “And I will come down and talk with thee: 
and I will take of the Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it 
upon them; and they shall bear the burden of the people with 
thee, that thou bear it not thyself alone.” Moses has been the 
sole ruler of the people by virtue of his being the sole possessor 
of the Spirit (of Yahveh). Now this rulership is to be shared, 
with Moses still at the top, by the fact that some of the Spirit 
which had been granted Moses is to be taken from him and given 
to the elders. It is not a gift of the Spirit direct from Yahveh: 
it is a transfer from Moses. So while Moses is left at the head 
of the state, the rulership and responsibility are not his alone, 
for others have a share in the divine spirit of rulership. Philo 
again showed that he correctly understood the nature of this 
transfer when he said that the Spirit that was on Moses was put 
on the others as fires are kindled from a fire without any loss to 
the first fire.5* Rulership and the gift of the Spirit of Yahveh 

53 De Gigant., 25. 
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are obviously synonymous terms. It is to be noticed that when 
these instructions were followed the immediate effect of the coming 
of the Spirit upon the elders was that each man began to prophesy. 
It is stated, if we may so interpret the puzzling last phrase of 
verse 25, that this stage of prophecy was only temporary, while, 
we assume, the gift of rulership was permanent. This connection 
of the gift of the spirit of rulership with prophecy should be borne 
in mind again when the case of Saul is considered. 

In view of these passages Philo’s interpretation of Moses as 
a king becomes highly important. To Philo the kingship of Moses 
was proved in the following facts: Moses had a peculiarly beautiful 
form ;*4 he had been completely trained in science and magic;*® 
he had early experience as a shepherd ;®* he was vouos €uxpuxos 35? 
he had mystic power over the elements.5* So “he was called god 
and king of the whole human race.”5® Indeed, in the fact that 
he is called the god of Pharaoh (Exod. 7 1) Philo saw in him an 
ideal king, quite in contrast to ordinary rulers whose claims to 
deity Philo did not, as a good Jew, in practice approve.® Philo’s 
interpretation of the office of Moses in ancient Israel seems to be 
much nearer the intention of the E source than might have been 
supposed.® Of course neither E nor any other passage in the Pen- 
tateuch calls Moses king, but Philo is right in understanding the 
description of his office and power as intending to imply royal 
prerogatives. 

When the JE material in Joshua and Judges is analysed the 
same view of the nature of the ruler and rulership appears. Joshua 
is the direct successor of Moses in office because he was his suc- 
cessor in his relation to Yahveh. “Yahveh said to Joshua, This 


54 Vit. Mos. I, 9. 

55 Ibid., I, 23ff. Cf. De Special. Legg. III, 100, where Philo says that no 
Persian could be made king who was not a regularly trained magician. 

56 Jbid., I, 60ff. 

57 Ibid., I, 162. 

58 Jbid., I, 155. 

59 Jbid., I, 158. 

60 §8. Ab. et Cain. 9. 

61 See Spec. Legg. IV, 173ff. 
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day will I begin to magnify thee in the sight of all Israel, that they 
may know that, as I was with Moses, so will I be with thee” 
(Josh. 3 7). The very name of Joshua suggests one of his functions 
as divinely endowed ruler. Hitherto the saving of Israel had been 
the direct act of Yahveh, as in Exodus 14 30, where Yahveh’s 
saving act in destroying the Egyptians brought honor to himself 
and his servant Moses. Now the ruler himself is called Preserver 
or Saviour. Joshua justified his name especially as a victor in 
war, an activity in which he was of course supported by Yahveh 
(Josh. 6 27). But the judgement of Joshua upon Achan (7 éff.) 
shows that Joshua also acted as Yahveh’s representative in judicial 
decisions. 

In the account of the judges who followed Joshua the meaning 
of rulership is much more clear. All Israel was in hopeless disorder 
and defeat except in such times as God raised up a judge-ruler. 
Othniel, the first such ruler, is typical of them all. When the 
Israelites cried unto Yahveh, Yahveh raised up a saviour for them, 
who, endowed with the Spirit of Yahveh, was not only victor in 
war but the ruler in time of peace (Judges 3 »—11). Ehud (verse 15) 
is another such saviour. Of Gideon it is said that the spirit of 
Yahveh clothed itself with Gideon who thereupon became the 
saviour of Israel, or the agent through whom Yahveh saved 
Israel, while the army used the oriental form of royal battle-cry, 
“For Yahveh and Gideon.” Mention is not made that Gideon 
was the judge-ruler, though it is to be assumed. Gideon (Judges 
8 22ff.) does definitely reject the kingly office, on the ground that 
Yahveh was the only true king. There is thus an essential differ- 
ence between this early conception of the spirit-filled judge-ruler 
and the full king. The difference would seem, to anticipate the 
kingly office, that while the judge-ruler is described in royal 
language throughout, he lacks any claim to personal preeminence. 
That is, the royal characteristics of personal beauty, personal 
virtue, personal supremacy are not found in the earlier officers. 
Even the strength of Samson is not his own, but is a gift of the 
spirit. The judges rule simply as God’s agents, and their dignity 
seems not to have involved the overshadowing of their subjects 
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with their personal manifestations of royalty. The contrast is 
brought out in the story of Abimelech, Gideon’s son, who was a 
usurper, without God’s spirit, and who succeeded to his father’s 
preeminence by killing his seventy brothers. Abimelech went 
through the oriental form of having himself anointed king, a 
practise which is familiar in Egypt and Canaan.® For the ceremony 
he was taken to the site of Yahveh’s shrine, a pillar-stone under 
a sacred oak tree (96). The association of a tree or pillar with 
the royal office is also recurrent in Israelitic tradition, as will 
shortly appear. I have not been able to find its origin.* Jotham 
rebukes this usurper, and tells the parable of the trees who want 
a king (verses sff.). All the noble and useful trees of the forest 
refuse to abandon their proper work to take on waving over other 
trees as their function in life. Only the bramble is willing to be 
anointed king, and that on the definite understanding that if 
his subjects do not completely subordinate themselves to him 
he will destroy them. The meaning of kingship as a personal 
exaltation is perfectly clear. That Abimelech is regarded by God 
and‘men as a usurper is shown by the fact that he does not have 
the gift of the spirit, and quickly comes to an ignoble end. He is 
killed by a woman who drops a mill-stone upon his head from 
an upper window. 

After him comes Tola, a saviour judge (101, 2), then Jair, who 
is simply called judge (103). That the meaning of the office is 
not changed is shown by Jephthah who is anointed by the spirit 
to be the conqueror of the Ammonites (the word saviour does 
not happen to appear), and who judges Israel six years (11 29; 
12 7). Samson is again frequently endowed by the spirit to conquer 


6 See Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, ‘“‘Anointing”; Bertholet, History 
of Hebrew Civilization, p. 113. 

63 A parallel which may have had some real prehistoric connection is 
the early association of the prince’s goddess in Minoan-Mycenaean religion 
with both the tree (oak) and the pillar. She is the goddess who became the 
Greek Athena. See Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, pp. 17, 26f. The 
oak had similar associations with Artemis, and was dear to royalty as such. 
Cook, Zeus, II, 400ff., esp. 418f. 

13* 
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and be saviour (13 5, 25; 14 6, 19; 15 14), and he also judges Israel 
twenty years (15 20; 16 31). When he breaks his covenant with 
Yahveh by cutting his hair, Yahveh, or the spirit, departs from 
him, and he is reduced to impotence (16 20). 

The judge-ruler-saviour, then, is a conception of rulership in 
which the person of the judge is the least of his claims to his 
sovereignty, and which does not elevate the incumbent to any 
place of personal social preeminence. He rules and saves as the 
mouthpiece and instrument of Yahveh, and his only personal 
contribution is his loyalty to Yahveh. But though the judge does 
not become a unique person in his social prerogatives, his office 
is identical with royalty in every other respect. Under both forms 
of rulership it is recognized that safety and order for society are 
dependent upon the state’s being ruled by a person divinely 
empowered to mediate the rulership of God to men, particularly 
in matters of war and the making and administering of law. That 
is, the judge-ruler was essentially the vouos gupuxos. 

At the opening of the book of Samuel, Samuel is described as 
a judge who like his predecessors is inspired by Yahveh and judges 
Israel (3 19; 7 15ff.), and who is a seer or prophet (9 9), who yet 
grieves all Israel by lacking the other primary function of a judge 
in not being their saviour against their enemies. It is because 
this all-important aspect of rulership has failed them that the 
people demand a king who will be their saviour captain as well 
as their judge (8 5, 20; 915). Samuel warns the people, quite in 
the spirit of Jotham’s parable, that a king will demand such 
subordination of the people to his own person as they have never 
known and will bitterly resent (8 10—17).°* Yahveh can not be 
their king in the old sense at all if the person of a human king 
rises between him and his people. But the people insist, and the 
royal office is accordingly instituted. Samuel is led by Yahveh 
to choose Saul for the office, a man from the more wealthy classes 


64 Gunkel suggests that this means that the royal office was an impor- 
tation from Gentile practices. “Die Kénigspsalmen”, in Preussische Jahr- 
biicher CLVIII (1914), p. 52. 
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(9 1, 2), marked for his physical superiority in beauty and strength.© 
Furthermore, in spite of Yahveh’s initial reluctance, as described 
in the E source, the JE editor preserved the J point of view also, 
that Yahveh is going to grant Israel a king because he has such 
pity upon the people (9 15). As the account reaches us as a whole, 
then, the foundation of the royal office is definitely made an act 
of Yahweh, though whether he thought the step wise or not is 
answered in different ways. It may be noted in passing that the 
two traditions would seem to represent two genuinely different 
political philosophies. One tradition saw in the old system of 
judges the ideal government; the other was anxious to institute 
a royal office. A record of the latter is preserved in a sort of 
refrain that appears four times in the book of Judges (17 6; 18 1; 
19 1; 21 25): “In those days there was no king in Israel; every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.” The author of 
this statement had no sympathy with the judge as the link between 
Yahveh’s rule and the people; he saw such a link only in the 
person of a king, and like the Persians he felt that “no king, 
no law” was the rule because the king was the unique source 
of law for a people. That is, this most important obverse statement 
of the vouos euxpuyos theory of kingship appears very early in 
the literature of the Hebrews.© 

To return to the founding of the monarchy. When Samuel 
met Saul he had him to dinner, and gave him with great solemnity 
a certain portion of the sheep, though just what the portion 
was is not clear. Budde says that it is generally agreed that it 
was the fatty tail, and that this section was reserved for offering 
to deity. Whatever the portion, it is obvious that its being given 
to Saul was a remarkable distinction, as symbolizing that he alone 
among men might eat the parts of animals usually reserved for 
deity. The next day the anointing was. enacted, and Samuel 
kissed Saul (10 1ff.). But there were other important preludes 


* His height seems at this point an addition by the JE editor from the 
E source; 10 23. 

66 Just how early the statement is is not known. Critics disagree as to 
whether it should be regarded as pre- or post-exilic. 
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to his being made king foretold and cgrried out. A very late 
editor adds at this point the important royal idea that Yahveh 
gave Saul another heart (109). The older accounts tell how, 
at the oak of Tabor, a tree of royal association, Saul was to meet 
three men carrying three kids, bread and wine, who would give 
him two loaves of bread, which he was to take, and, presumably, 
eat. Apparently this was to represent the divine nourishment of 
kings which we have met in Babylonia, and which would seem to 
indicate an ancient survival, that Saul was to get royal divine 
power from the deity of the oak.*” Soon after this event he would 
meet a band of prophets among whom he would at last be given 
the spirit, the immediate result of which would be that, like the 
elders of Moses, he would temporarily become a prophet. Samuel’s 
prophecies were all fulfilled, and Saul received the loaves and the 
spirit. The E source, which seems to have had a different order 
of events, now is inserted to tell how Saul was selected. According 
to this story the people gathered to have the king selected by 
lot of Yahveh, and when he was selected he was, as in the J account, 
distinguished physically, here specifically by his height, from all 
the other Hebrews (1017ff.). This story of the selection of Saul 
is harmonized with the J account by an editor who represents 
all the people, including Saul, as returning to their homes after 
the lot was completed, though the E account must have gone 
on to describe his being made king at once. The J narrative now 
is resumed (chapter 11), and tells how Saul arose from his obscurity 
as the spirit-filled Saviour, attracting the attention of the people 
by his prowess in arms against the Ammonites, as a result of 
which they took him to Gilgal and formally made him king. 
The reason for the selection of Gilgal is obscure. I can only make 
the suggestion that the twelve stones which Joshua had piled 
up there after the crossing of the Jordan (Joshua 4 20) may have 
been in the form of a pillar or column, and that here is another 
association of the king with a pillar. The explanation of the origin 
of this pillar is of course late, but it is obviously a late explanation 


87 See J. G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament III, p. 56; also Lectures 
on the early history of the Kingship, by the same author, pp. 198ff. 
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of a very old and much revered pile of stones. In the account of 
the formalities at Gilgal a late addition represents some of the 
people as doubting that Saul was the saviour when he was first 
popularly acclaimed as such. After the victory of Saul over the 
Ammonites had demonstrated his right to the title as a military 
commander, Saul was given opportunity by their skepticism of 
showing the other chief kingly quality by being merciful and 
refusing to have the doubters put to death (10 27; 11 12, 13). The 
object of this insertion would seem to me to be to make Saul’s 
claim to kingship include judicial justice and mercy, as well as 
prowess in war. 

Another later addition recounts that Samuel wrote a book 
describing the nature of this new kingly rule and presented it 
to Yahveh (10 25). If such a book ever existed, its loss is greatly 
to be deplored. In its place there is an E description of Samuel 
addressing the people on the same subject (12 ¢ff.). In this 
speech Samuel abdicates his office as judge. No longer is Yahveh 
to be the king of Israel ruling through a man who acts impersonally 
as Yahveh’s mouth-piece. Samuel points out that the people 
have sinned greatly in asking for the change which will inject 
human personality into the rulership. Still Yahveh will tolerate 
the new order, and continue to bless the people on the sole condition 
that the king continue the old judgeship at least in this, that he 
is always obedient to the voice or guidance of Yahveh (verses 1eff.). 
(The obedience to Yahveh’s commandments which is added seems 
to be a Deuteronomic insertion.) That is, the true king may be 
personally magnified to the distaste of Yahveh, but he must 
still, like the judge, be the spirit-filled and spirit-led link between 
Yahveh and his people. 

This conception of the royal office, which is in all points in 
agreement with the oriental monarchy, is the criterion consistently 
applied to royalty thereafter. Saul’s reign was one of constant 
warfare against the Philistines (14 52), and at the end his household 
fell, and the kingship was given to another house. This is explained 
twice, though both the J and the E accounts have the same 
ultimate reason in mind, namely that Saul fell because he did not 
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obey Yahveh’s commands, that is he failed to fulfill his part of 
the bargain. In the J source (chapter 13), though possibly from 
a later editor, the fault of Saul began at the episode of his in- 
duction into office at Gilgal. For according to this account 
Samuel had made an appointment at the close of his first interview 
with Saul to meet him seven days later at Gilgal for the ceremony 
(10s). When the appointed time came, however, Samuel was 
late, though Saul was there with all the people. It is clear that 
this account knew nothing of the victory of Saul over the Ammo- 
nites, and that Saul and the people were only completing the 
ceremony begun at the casting of the lots. While they were 
waiting the Philistines threatened to attack the gathering, and 
since Saul was untried in arms he feared the people would have 
no confidence in him and disperse. So Saul did not dare delay 
the ceremony, and proceeded to offer sacrifice himself to Yahveh. 
Samuel arrived shortly afterwards and was aghast at Saul’s 
presumption. It had been clearly told Saul that the sacrifice 
was to be offered by Samuel, and apparently, as Saul was not 
yet king, it was sacrilegious for him to make the sacrifice himself. 
Samuel rebuked Saul bitterly for his failure to follow Yahveh’s 
instructions as he had had them from Samuel, and told him that he 
had lost the kingly relationship with Yahveh by his disobedience; 
Yahveh already had another man in mind for the office. The 
real nature of Saul’s sin would seem to be that in offering the 
sacrifices himself, the ceremony in which he was being united 
with or adopted by Yahveh, he had reversed the proper order or 
initiative. Samuel acting for Yahveh should have done the act, 
for then Yahveh would be taking the initiative toward Saul. 
But when Saul himself took the initiative, it really meant that 
he was forcing himself upon Yahweh, and it was this that Yahweh 
resented. The purpose of the account is clearly to show that 
Saul’s rule was a failure from the beginning because he was not 
Yahveh’s obedient instrument. 

The E source puts the disobedience much later in Saul’s career, 
when Samuel comes to him to command in Yahveh’s name that 
he attack and utterly destroy the Amalekites (15 1ff.). Saul did 
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what we would call a thorough piece of work in obedience to this 
command, but saved the king, Agag, and the spoil instead of 
annihilating everything in the land. At this Yahveh grew angry, 
and told Samuel that he was sorry he had made Saul king. Samuel 
then brought the dire message to Saul: Yahveh had rejected him 
from being king. 

Whatever the incident of the disobedience, the J account 
summarizes the ancient opinion of its result in saying that the 
spirit of Yahveh departed from Saul (16 14). From this time on 
Saul’s kingdom was subject to increasing marauding from the 
Philistines, and to consequent internal disorder and suffering, 
until Saul came to a wretched end. Yet even to the end his person, 
as the anointed of Yahveh, was sacred and must not be touched 
(26 9, 11). 

The story of David is even more complicated than Saul’s, but 
need not be analysed in detail. A very late Midrash insertion 
in the older material tells as the immediate sequel of the second 
account of Yahveh’s renouncing Saul that Samuel under Yahveh’s 
direction went forthwith to Bethlehem to anoint David, and 
brings out David’s personal beauty as his distinguishing character- 
istic (16 1—13). The older accounts only tell of his being a shepherd 
who by feats of prowess came to be regarded more highly than 
Saul by the people; he behaved himself wisely, and Yahveh, who 
had departed from Saul, was with him, a term synonymous with 
his having the spirit of Yahveh, while his name came to be greatly 
set by (18 5, 12, 14, 15, 30). But David did get hold of the royal 
symbols, even while Saul was jealously trying to kill him. There 
are two versions of this feat. The E source (chapter 24) tells how 
David found Saul in a cave at Engedi and got a piece of his 
royal robe. The J source (26 1:1ff.) in a similar scene at Ziph 
has David get the royal spear (cf. 22 6), and Saul’s jug of water, 
which latter may have symbolized the divine Stream we have 
so frequently met, and will meet again. The meaning in both 
scenes is the same. 

When Saul finally was dead his crown and bracelet were tak- 
en from the corpse and brought to David (II Sam. 1 10). Ber- 
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tholet®* says, without stating his reasons, that this passage is 
perhaps not in all points historical, though I can not see why he 
should accept it as evidence that Saul’s regalia included the brace- 
let, while he rejects it as evidence that he wore a crown or diadem. 

The bracelet (probably read MTY3T for T1Y$&), which must also 
have been mentioned as part of the regalia in II Kings 11 12 
(reading here the plural MWIYST with Codices A and B of the 
Septuagint for the meaningless DAW), is highly important in 
view of the royal bracelet of the Assyrians and Babylonians. In 
Babylonia the king’s bracelet always had a definite ornament, 
a solar rosette, and in all pictorial representations both bracelet 
and rosette are brought out in an exaggerated detail which shows 
the great importance of the insignia. Its significance still remains 
to be investigated, so far as I can ascertain. From my own ob- 
servation I should judge that it indicated primarily the vouos guypu- 
xos aspect of kingship.** The bracelet is worn by the solar deity in 
act of giving the laws to Hammurabi. It appears on a most 
interesting scepter at Yale which has at the end of a square 
bronze shaft a hand, with just enough of the wrist to include the 


bracelet; since the scepter was the symbol of the judicial authority 
of royalty, this distinguishing mark would appear to have signi- 
ficance in that connection. Though ordinary bracelets are common 
in all reliefs, this specially marked bracelet appears on no one 
but kings, queens, and deities, except on a few representations 
of high officials carrying a staff, in which case both the official 
and the staff are marked with the rosette.”° This specially marked 


68 History of Hebrew Civilization, p. 245, n. 10. He refers to II Sam. 12 30, 
where David takes the crown (1}®Y) from the head of the king of Rabbahand 
puts it on his own head, and says that this is probably the first use of the 
crown by Hebrew royalty. This act had nothing to do with David’s Is- 
raelitish kingship, but symbolized his annexation of rule over Rabbah. 

69 The rosette also appears on the shoulder of early kings. See Jeremias, 
op. cit., p. 14; and Kampers, Vom Werdegange der abendliindischen Kaiser- 
mystik, pp. 14ff.; also my Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship, p. 93. 
This custom seems to lie behind the famous phrase: “And the rulership 
shall be upon his shoulder,” Is. 9 6. 

70 As in the relief in the Yale Art Museum. So far as I can ascertain the 
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official would appear to have been a judge, who was acting as 
viceroy in judicial matters. 

That the bracelet should appear also thus early in Israel along 
with the crown as a mark of royalty seems to me at least highly sug- 
gestive, and though there are no data to justify assuming that the 
Hebrew royal bracelet had the Babylonian design or meaning, 
it is at least a possibility that such was the case in view of the 
other detailed similarities in the conceptions of royalty in the 
two places. 

The record of the reign of David is largely preoccupied with 
his wars and conquests, but a few passages show that his royalty 
consisted in more than his being the military saviour under Yahveh. 
That his military conquests were recognized as the work of Yahveh 
is shown particularly in II Samuel 512: “And David perceived 
that Yahveh had established him king over Israel, and that he 
had exalted his kingdom for his people Israel’s sake.”” That his 
rule was that of a shepherd, and that his originally having been 
a shepherd had significance from early times is shown in the 
E statement of Yahveh (II Sam. 7s): “I took thee from the 
sheepcote, from following the sheep, that thou shouldest be prince 
over my people, over Israel; and [have been with thee whithersoever 
thou wentest, and have cut off all thine enemies from before 
thee; and I will make thee a great name, like unto the name of 
the great ones that are in the earth.” There follows a promise that 
David’s house will be a permanent dynasty. His rule was also 
characterized by its justice and righteousness for all the people 
(8 15), as particularly illustrated in his restoring the outcast 
Mephibosheth, son of Saul (chapter 9). The impression his judicial 


only exception is the relief of the Turtan, or Commander in Chief, with Sar- 
gon, British Museum 118822, published by H. R. Hall, Babylonian and 
Assyrian Sculpture in the British Museum, Plate XXVII. Here the Turtan, 
as well as Sargon, wears the royal bracelet. This may indicate that the ro- 
sette, while it was certainly the mark of the divine royal lawgiver, also 
symbolized the king as the military Saviour, in which capacity the Turtan 
was acting as viceroy. Is not the fact that the Turtan has this unusual 
distinction the whole meaning of the relief? 
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integrity made upon the people is expressed in the words of the 
wise woman of Tekoa: “As a messenger of God so is my lord the 
king to discern good and bad... My lord is wise according to 
the wisdom of a messenger of God, to know all things that are 
on the earth” (14 17, 20). Bertholet7! calls this meaningless flat- 
tery, but I do not think he is right, for since the woman who 
uttered the words is characterized by the J writer as being wise, 
it would appear that he approved her manner of speech. The 
former of the two statements marks David as having divine 
knowledge of good and bad, that is in judicial decisions, and is 
apparently a reference to David as vomos euxuvyos. The latter 
phrase is most clearly explicable as a recognition in David of 
a divine magical understanding of nature, also an oriental royal 
prerogative.”* Bertholet is quite right in thinking that this does 
not imply that the woman regarded David as himself a deity, 
for the language specifically describes him as being only endowed 
with the divine gifts. At the same time the nature of the gifts 
and the seriousness with which the source treats the incident 
indicate strongly that royalty was conceived at the time in those 
terms. Indeed the same expression recurs in Mephibosheth’s speech 
to David: “And he hath slandered thy servant unto my lord the 
king; but my lord the king is as a messenger of God: do therefore 
what is good in thine eyes” (II Sam. 19 27). That is, my accusers 
have slandered me in their accusations, but you, the king, as 
a representative of deity may be trusted to make the correct 
judicial decision.”* 

The strength of the association of the royal office with judicial 
decision is strikingly illustrated in Absalom’s attempt to usurp 
his father’s prerogatives (II Sam. 151—s). Two of his methods 
are indicated: first he imitated his father’s pomp; second he stole 
the hearts of the people by meeting them at the gate on the way 


11 History of Hebrew Civilization, p. 244. 

72 See above, note 55. 

73 Cf. Job 33 23, where it is said of a king, “If there be with him a messen- 
ger, and interpreter, one among a thousand, to show unto man what is 
right for him.” 
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to David’s judgement seat and settling their disputes there so 
that they had no need of David, and sympathized with Absalom 
when he began to say: “Oh that I were made judge in the land, 
that every man who had any suit or cause might come unto me, 
and I would do him justice.” When again it is recalled that the 
office of judge included that of making law, the importaace of 
this section is obvious. The judge at this time had no elaborate 
code of law to go by, and had, as in Solomon’s decision later, 
frequently to invent his procedure as well as his criteria for judging. 
The king had personally to be the law code, or source of law, for 
his people. 

The most striking passage for our purpose in connection with 
David is the very old psalm (II Sam. 23 1—7) recorded as David’s 
last words. Without being quite so credulous as to say with 
Gunkel” that this ascription is undoubtedly genuine, it is almost 
certain that the psalm is preexilic, and reflects the ideas of the 
period we are examining. 


David the son of Jesse saith, 

And the man who was raised on high saith, 

The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And the sweet psalmist of Israel: 

‘The Spirit of Yahveh spake by me, 

And his word was upon my tongue. 

The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me: 

One that ruleth over men righteously, 

That ruleth in the fear of God, 

He shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, 
A morning without clouds, 

When the tender grass springeth out of the earth, 
Through clear shining after rain.’ 


The king elements here are of the greatest importance. David 
is described as the one who was exalted or lifted up, and the 
anointed of God. As king he had a special relation to the Spirit 
of Yahveh, for the Spirit spoke by or through David, and this 
speaking was definitely an expression of Yahveh’s righteous rule 


™ “Die Kénigspsalmen” in Preussische Jahrbiicher CLVIII (1914), p. 66. 
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of men. That is, by David’s peculiar relation to the Spirit his 
words were the righteous utterances of the Spirit. Such a person 
became the righteous ruler of his people, and at the same time 
was, like the sun, a source of illumination for the people and the 
land. So David was the incarrate Spirit of Yahveh to carry out 
Yahveh’s work of justly ruling the people. The vouos €uvuxos 
motif is unmistakable. But not only so: as such an incarnation 
David was comparable to the light of the sun when it rises. Al- 
though the statement is obscure as we have it, there can be no 
question but that the comparison was originally quite explicit, 
and made clear that the ruler’s power was thought of as a solar 
Stream. 


When David’s reign neared its end, the question of his successor, 
which had been raised frequently during his lifetime, became 
urgent. It was impossible, with a large number of sons, to wait 
to select the successor until after David’s death, since there was 
no recognized principle of succession. So David himself appointed 
Solomon, had him anointed king by Zadok the priest and prophet, 


and Solomon ascended the throne (I Kings 1 s2—39). This story 
is part of the oldest material in Kings, together with the statement 
that the kingdom came to Solomon from Yahveh (2 15, 24). How- 
ever, formally being anointed and coming to the throne was 
not enough. There had also to be the direct act of consecration 
by Yahveh’s giving the royal character. The story of this gift, 
one of the most important passages in the Old Testament for our 
purpose, also belongs to the oldest material in the book of Kings. 
Solomon was at Gibeon sacrificing at the high place there (I Kings 3 
4—13; cf. II Chron. 1 7—13), when one night, like the oriental kings, 
he was given by Yahveh the royal character in a dream. Yahveh 
appeared to him to bid him ask what gift he would like. Solomon 
says that he recognizes the true nature of the ruling office. David 
had been prospered as king, and given the supreme blessing of 
having his son succeed him, “according as he walked before thee 
in truth, and in righteousness, and in uprightness of heart with 
thee.” But now, presented with the great responsibility of ruler- 
ship, Solomon feels himself a little child; his greatest need is a 
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“hearing heart to judge thy people, that I may discern between 
good and evil; for who is able to judge this thy great people ?” 
This wby/> yn’ 35 is the earliest tradition of the wisdom of 
Solomon. It is a gift of God, like the gift to the kings in Babylon, 
of a special power of hearing to guide him in his acts of legislating 
and judging. There can be no question but that what he is to 
hear is the guiding voice of Yahveh. That is, Solomon is given 
a special faculty, the power of perceiving the will or law of Yahveh 
to use in giving and administering law to his people. It is on this 
faculty that the subsequent greatness of his rulership rested. 
The expression may be taken as another Hebrew counterpart of 
the vouos Euxbvyos. Itis not a new conception. Success in rulership 
in Israel from earliest times has clearly been regarded as resting 
on the ruler’s having the same faculty. This passage is of such 
great importance because it makes the earlier implications ex- 
plicit. Yahveh is, according to the story, delighted at Solomon’s 
request. Since the king has asked for the essential aspect of 
trulership, Yahveh will also give its other and external aspects, 
honor and riches. We are probably safe in taking this as all 
typical of the ideal king. The honor and riches of the king flowed 
from his having the hearing ear or heart, and were impossible 
otherwise. 

A slightly later source goes on to give the famous judgement 
of Solomon on the child disputed by the two harlots, a story 
which is variously told throughout the Orient. The purpose of 
telling the story here is clear from verse 2s: “And all Israel heard 
of the judgment which the king had judged; and they feared the 
king: for they saw that the wisdom of God was in him to do justice.” 

A still later tradition, but apparently pre-Deuteronomic, tells 
the story of the visit of the Queen of Sheba (I Kings 10 1—10; 
cf. II Chron. 9 1—12). Here, as Benzinger points out (ad loc.), the 
story is again told to glorify Solomon’s wisdom, but in this case 
the wisdom seems to be the power of answering questions, probably 
riddles, of all sorts. Yet the older conception reappears in her 
praise of him: “Blessed be Yahveh thy God, who delighted in 
thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel: because Yahveh loved 
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Israel for ever, therefore made he thee king, to act as the legislator- 
judge, and to do righteousness.” Whatever the subject” of the 
earlier riddles, then, Solomon’s wisdom was such as to fit him 
to carry on the legai aspects of his office with integrity, while 
the same source repeats that this wisdom is an entity which has 
been put into Solomon’s heart (verse 24). 

The story of the fall of Solomon (I Kings 11 i1—13) as resulting 
from his displeasing Yahveh in setting up shrines for the gods 
of his wives is full of difficulties which make the passage of no 
value here. We have lost Yahveh’s original rebuke of Solomon, 
and a Deuteronomic rebuke has been put in its place. Probably 
the phrase “because his heart was turned away from Yahveh, 
the God of Israel” (verse 9, cf. 4) is part of the original, since it 
is in perfect accord with the founding of the kingship in Solomon’s 
heart. 

For the royal symbolism that was retained after Solomon we 
are fortunate in having the splendid description of the crowning 
of Joash (II Kings 11 sff.; cf. II Chron. 23 3ff.). Joash, the 
last remaining son of Ahaziah, was saved by stealth from the gen- 
eral massacre of heirs to the throne conducted by his mother 
Athaliah. He grew up in hiding and was crowned king as a result 
of a popular movement which wanted to be rid of Athaliah’s 
tyranny. By instruction of Yahveh to Jehoiada the priest, Joash 
was taken to the temple concealed in the midst of a large body 
of soldiers.”* There he was met by Jehoiada who “brought out 
the king’s son and put the crown upon him and gave him the 
bracelet,?” and they made him king and anointed him; and they 
clapped their hands and said, Long live the king.” Hearing the 
shouting, Athaliah came to the temple, “and she looked and 
behold the king stood by the pillar as the manner was, and the 
captains and trumpets by the king.” She was killed amidst 
popular rejoicing, and the city became quiet. 


75 A late Midrash insertion (I Kings 4 29-34) represents Solomon’s wisdom 
as being the royal magical knowledge of nature. 

76 Chronicles has rewritten this to make the soldiers Levites. 

77 On the bracelet, see above. 
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The early symbolism has all been carried through to represent 
the king’s rulership. He is chosen and anointed at the command 
of Yahveh, the crown and bracelet are the chief tokens of his 
office, while (like Josiah later in 23 3) the public evidence of his 
rulership is his standing by the pillar. The result of the overthrow- 
ing of the usurper and the establishment of a true king on the 
throne is the restoration of tranquillity to the people. 

Throughout the account of the various kings of Israel and 
Judah, when the author has not the distinctive approach of 
Deuteronomy to the subject, the old assumptions of the true 
nature of royal rule persist. The king is the link between Yahveh 
and his people so long as his heart is perfect with Yahveh (I Kings 
15 3, 14). David has become the ideal ruler (11 4; 155) whose 
heart, except in the matter of Uriah, never turned away. Or the 

_formula may appear as in the case of Hezekiah: “He did that 
which was right in the eyes of Yahveh, according to all that 
David his father had done ... For he clave to Yahveh; he departed 
not from following him” (II Kings 18 s, 6).7® The assumption is 
that Yahveh is judging his people according to the conduct of 
the king. A righteous king in proper relationship with Yahveh 
implies a prosperous and victorious period for all, while if the 
king is not true to Yahveh all the people suffer for his fault. 
Illustrations need not be multiplied. The cases of Jehu and 
Hezekiah are sufficient to show the assumptions of the entire 
history of the period. “Like king, like people.” The king’s dis- 
position colored his entire realm, which rose and fell with him. 
Isaiah clearly expresses the current philosophy on this point. 
Jerusalem, he says (1 21—27; cf. 10 1—4), used to be full of justice, 
but now the princes are rebellious, taking bribes and withholding 
justice from the fatherless and widows. Therefore comes the 
wrath of Yahveh. The time of restoration, in turn, will begin 


78 Verse 6b here seems to me a Deuteronomic gloss. In II Kings 122 
King Jehoash gets his instructions from Yahveh through Jehoiada the 
priest, as Saul had done from Samuel. Benzinger (ad. loc.) thinks this passage 
comes from an old pre-Deuteronomic priestly source. 


14 
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by Yahveh’s setting up judges and counsellors as before, who 
will make the city into a city of righteousness.’® 
There is still aiother important body of material for the concep- 

tion of kingship in preexilic Israel. In my opinion Gunkel and 
Kittel are entirely right in seeing the “King Psalms” of the 
Psalter not, as is usually done, as late idealizations, but as actual 
preexilic documents preserved from the ancient festivals of the 
birthday, or enthronement anniversary, of the king. An adequate 
analysis of these psalms is quite beyond the compass of the present 
essay, but their important elements for our purpose can be briefly 
indicated. Psalms 2, 20, 21, 101 are songs of triumph for the 
ruler’s conquest in war. Psalm 18 seems to me to be post-Deu- 
teronomic in its conception of the king (see verse 22 and below), 
though it has the important idea of the king as being drawn 
out of the stream (verse 16), and as being personally righteous — 
(verses 20, 21). Psalms 45, 72 and 110 require closer examination. 
In the first of these the writer says he is moved to describe the king: 

Thou art the fairest of the children of men; 

Benevolence is poured upon thy lips: 

Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. 

Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty one, 

Thy glory and thy majesty. 

And in thy majesty ride on prosperously, 

In behalf of truth and meekness-righteousness :°° 

And thy right hand will let thee see marvelous things. 


Thy throne, thou divine one, is for ever and ever: 
A sceptre of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness and hated injustice: 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 

With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 


Nearly all the now familiar aspects of kingliness are here. The 
king is preeminent for personal beauty, and therefore he has 
benevolence poured upon him, yet not poured upon him in general, 


79 On this aspect of royal rule see Mowinckel, “‘Psalmenstudien IT”, in 
Skrifter utgift av Videnskapsselskapet I Kristiania, 1921 (II. Hist.-Filos. 
Kl. Bd. II), p. 299 (publ. 1922); cf. Diirr, op. cit., p. 60. 

80 So the Hebrew, but the text is certainly corrupt. 
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but poured in such a way as to affect his lips, by which the poet 
could only have meant that his commands and judgements are 
gracious. So he has a special divine blessing. He is to be a military 
champion, but even in this activity his motives are to be the 
protection of truth and righteousness. The throne of such a king will 
be eternal, and he himself is addressed as a divinity as he bears the 
righteous sceptre familiar from Mesopotamia. But he is not merely 
a recipient of kingly prerogatives, for he was anointed king precisely 
because he himself had a nature to love right and hate injustice. 
The antiquity of this poem seems to me completely vindicated by 
its calling the king a divinity, * an extraordinary statement in any 
period of Jewish history, but utterly impossible in later Judaism. 
Psalm 72 is still more important for our purpose in that it is 

a prayer that Yahveh will in the fullest sense make the king 
vomos Euxpuxos.®? Of the entire psalm, which is rich in symbolism, 
I will quote only the first four verses: 

Give the king thy justice,** O God, 

And thy righteousness to the king’s son. 

He will judge thy people with righteousness, 

And thy poor with justice. 

The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 

And the hills righteousness. 

He will judge the poor of the people, 

He will save the children of the needy, 

And will break in pieces the uppressor. 


If God will give the king his justice and legal knowledge and 
integrity then the king will be able to be the saviour judge of the 
people. Under the ideal king even nature will respond to the 
outpouring of his justice, and all nations will be subject to his 
preeminence. The continued refrain is that this ideal king will, 
like the ideal king of Babylonia, have special care for the rights 


81 Duhm, ad loc., questions the text, thinking it impossible that a king 
could have been called D158; but his argument seems very forced. 
® Diirr, pp. 85f., recognizes this psalm as expressing the idea of the king 
as Personifikation des Rechtes; but he does not put the fact, as it appears 
to me, in the important position it deserves. 
83 Reading the singular with the LXX, Duhm, and Kittel. 
14* 
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of the poor and oppressed classes of the people. I agree entirely 
with Gunkel and Kittel that this, like Psalm 45, is an address to 
an actual king, and that the hope later expressed that he will 
have eternal life is no more a proof that it must refer to a Messianic 
figure than similar expressions from Babylonia and Egypt preclude 
their having been used with actual kings. For the aspirations 
for kings to live forever in those countries had no reference to 
the beliefs there in the life after death. “O King live forever” 
means “Q King may you never die,” and has no remote eschato- 
logical implication. It could as well have been found in the early 
environment of Israel as in a country which had belief in personal 
immortality. Inasmuch as the later Messianic expectations were in 
large part only the longing of the people of Israel for a truly ideal 
king of their own to restore the glories of their race, such utterances 
as this would have been preserved with Messianic interpretations. 
To me both Psalms 45 and 72 appear to be only such forms of ad- 
dressing a ruler as the orient everywhere knew, and to be genuine 
survivals of the preexilic monarchy in full harmony with the con- 
ception of kingship revealed in the preexilic historical literature. © 


Psalm 110 is of equal interest: 


Yahveh said to my lord, ‘Sit at my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ 

Yahveh will send forth the sceptre of thy strength out of Zion: 
Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 

Thy people follow thee willingly 

In holy array on the day of thy military procession: 
Out of the womb of the morning 

Thou hast the dew of thy youth. 

Yahveh hath sworn, and will not repent: 

‘Thou art a priest for ever 

After the manner of Melchizedek.’ 

The Lord at thy right hand 

Hath stricken through kings in the day of his wrath. 
He will judge among the nations, 

He will fill the places with corpses, 

He will strike through the head in many countries. 
He will drink of the Stream by the way: 

Therefore will he lift up the head. 
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Here too, is a king at Yahveh’s right hand whose royal adornment 
is the dew from the womb of the morning, that is, who is endowed 
with the proverbial solar power. He is priest and king, as were the 
early rulers of Israel, Moses, the judges, and the pre-Deuteronomic 
kings, who made the chief sacrifices as did all kings everywhere, 
and whose ancient prerogatives were preserved in the royal garb 
of the later high priesthood. Verses s—7 would not seem to have 
been part of the original psalm, because the person addressed is 
changed: hitherto “thou” has referred to the king; now it signifies 
Yahveh. The psalm seems to me to have been made by the joining 
at this point of two old king psalms. But the conception of the 
kingly office is the same in both parts of the psalm. In the second 
part the king is represented as judging his enemies in his wrath 
and crushing their royal heads; the king himself is nourished by 
the Stream, by drinking of which he is exalted, or in the familiar 
phrase from Babylon, his head is lifted up. In this psalm Kittel 
seems to me entirely correct in rejecting as mere coincidence the 
acrostic which was found in the early part of the psalm spelling 
out the word Simon. The psalm, like the others I have discussed, 
fits in perfectly with the spirit of the earlier kingship, and seems 
to me certainly to have originated in that time, and to be a very 
ancient festal hymn of the court. 

That the kernel of the ancient conception of royalty was the 
voxos €uxpuxos theory is further illustrated by the evidence of 
the Deuteronomic material. Whenever this material is dated, 
whether at the end of the kingdom of Judah, or during or after 
the return from captivity, it marks the same essential change in 
the Hebrew religion. From a people immediately led by Yahveh 
and his inspired rulers and prophets the Jews have become the 
people of the Covenant. Their loyalty to Yahveh is tested hereafter 
by their fidelity in observing the commands of the revealed 
statutes. In ancient times the person of the inspired leader or 
ruler constituted Israel’s covenant with God. As he led them 


% Cf. Exod. 28 seff.; 39 30ff. On the king of Israel as priest see Diirr’s 
remarks, op. cit., pp. 139ff., with the references given by him there to Gunkel, 
Kittel, and Mowinckel. 
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they went; as he obeyed and pleased Yahveh, they pleased 
Yahveh. But now, probably in the absence of such a vouos Euxpuxos, 
the covenant came to be a revealed and priest-guarded code. If 
my analysis of the nature of rulership in ancient Israel has been 
correct there should be some evidence of a transition, if not 
conflict, by which the new Covenant was adapted to the old 
political philosophy. Such evidence is abundantly at hand. 
First in Deuteronomy itself (17 14—20) there is a section which 
clearly states the Deuteronomic theory of kingship. The king 
is certainly to be the choice of Yahveh and always a Jew (verse 15), 
and is not to make himself a magnificent pomp, harem, or treasury 
(verses 16f.). The most important point is that when he becomes 
king, in order that his life may be fully identified with God’s law, 
he is not, as before, to become God’s unique representative in 
law=making, but heis tocopy out the law of the Levitical priesthood 
with his own hand,that his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, 
and that he keep the commandments in all strictness. So shall he 
prolong the life of himself and his dynasty. Philo quite correctly 
understood this passage as meaning that the object of copying 
the law was to get the law, not in the king’s own handwriting, 
but into the king’s own heart.®* The idea that a true king was 
one whose heart was filled with God’s law had to be adapted 
to the idea that God’s law for his people was not his Spirit so 
much as the Code of the Levitical priesthood. The attempt at 
uniting the old with the new in a conception of rulership is obvious 
enough. It is the Code of which the king is to be the incarnation. 
And it was to carry out this conception of kingship that in passage 
after passage which we have been discussing there appear Deu- 


85 De Specialibus Legibus IV, 160ff. Philo represents the king as musing 
over his completed volume, after he has finished writing out the law with 
his own hand, and saying, “Why did I write it out? For no other reason 
but that by writing these things out I might copy them over into my soul, 
and stamp their divine and indelible characters upon my mind. Other kings 
indeed have staves for their sceptres, but my sceptre is the book of Deuter- 
onomy, unrivalled for its glory and fame, a symbol of the irreproachable 
rulership which is copied after the archetype, the kingly rule of God.” 
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teronomic glosses to interpret the loyalty of the king to Yahveh’s 
spirit as loyalty to the Code.® 

In dating king material the presence or absence of this later 
point of view is of great importance. For example Psalm 89 (like 
Psalm 18) is a king psalm, that is definitely post-Deuteronomic. 
Yahveh is described as the ideal king of righteousness and justice, 
the source of the people’s salvation. To him also belongs the king, 
who is then described in ideal terms (verses 19—37). The true king 
is God’s son, his anointed, as eternal in his, or his dynasty’s, 
trulership as the sun and moon. But this is entirely dependent 
upon his keeping of the law and ordinances, statutes and com- 
mandments. So long as his family guards this covenant they 
will endure. The dynasty of David has perished, it is understood, 
precisely because it failed at this point. The psalm closes with 
a magnificent appeal to Yahveh to cease from wrath and restore 
the loving kindness he had promised to David. This sort of psalm 
is as typical of the post-Deuteronomic attitude toward society 
and the king as the formerly discussed psalms represented the 
primitive point of view; and the very force of the contrast between 
the two heightens my conviction that the others actually did come 
from preexilic Israel. 

The relation of this view of the royal office to the Messianic 
expectation is something I shall not attempt to trace. Fortunately 
since the appearance of Diirr’s book, to which reference has 
frequently been made, that subject is in general well illuminated. *? 
My interest has been in political philosophy, and it would seem 
that the political philosophy of ancient Hebrew kingship has 
appeared with sufficient distinctness. The essence of the royal 
office was that the king was the vouos éuxpuxos, the incarnation 
of the spirit of Yahveh’s legalism. The true king’s heart, as the late 
gnomic writer said, “is in the hand of Yahveh as the watercourses. 


86 For example see I Kings 3 14, where such a gloss is put into the story 
of the vision of Solomon. See also ibid. 23; 6 11-13. 

87 The influence of the king, as the personal covenant between God 
and the Israelites who brought down divine law and justice, upon the Mes- 
sianic expectation can be seen by a glance at Is. 96, and 42 1-4. 
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He turneth it whithersoever he will” (Prov. 21 1). He was inspired 
by Yahveh’s wisdom, his life was drawn from the Stream, he was 
exalted as long as he kept in this relationship of mediator of the 

Stream to men, and debased when he failed to do so. And like 
the Hellenistic monarchs the prince of Israel was idealized as 
the source of salvation for his people. “In the light of the king’s 
countenance is life; and his favor is as a cloud of the latter rain” 
(Prov. 1615). “A king that sitteth on the throne of judgement 
scattereth away all evil with his eyes” (Prov. 20s). These may 
be statements freshly imported from the Hellenistic monarchies, 
or may be ancient proverbs from the preexilic royalties, but it 
is impossible to say which period they represent precisely because 
the political philosophy behind both was identical. 

Was this whole form of literature in which the king was praised 
in these exalted terms a meaningless flattery which had no 
significance in practical rulership? Many scholars see in such 
descriptions of kingship only the cringing of courtiers, whose 
phrases might be endured or demanded by the king, but which 
remained only phrases taken seriously by neither king nor subject, 
and which accordingly have no value for our opinion of the political 
philosophy that really lay behind the government of the period. 
In this connection it must again be pointed out that this conception 
of kingship appears in Israel not merely in the adulations of the 
king psalms, but woven into the warp and woof of the historical 
narratives as well. If the books of Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles have anything to teach it is that this sort of kingship 
was universally axiomatic to the people. Similarly in later history, 
in the time of Israel’s decline and collapse as a nation, while the 
people despaired at not having found ideal kings to save them 
from their enemies, they yet preserved the old terms of king 
adulation and trust, and transposed them into a passionate 
expectation that still in the future such a king would come. It 
is no set of “Hofstil” phrases which have thus been transformed 
into the enduring hope of Israel. Such objects of racial devotion 
as the Messianic hope of Israel come not in practice from foaming 
phrases, but from the heart’s deepest convictions of a people. 
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And this great hope came from the king=faith of a nation that 
had long looked in vain to its rulers for the salvation of Yahveh, 
but had looked with such implicit belief that when kings and the 
nation were no more, still the faith found a way to survive. If 
in these present days of general enlightenment and of disillusion- 
ment about royalties, the dream of the “legitimist” is still a force 
in European politics, it is hardly to be viewed as surprising that 
in ancient Babylon, Egypt, and Israel, yes in Hellenistic Greece 
and Imperial Rome, these exalted conceptions of royalty should 
haye been tolerated or encouraged because the popular acceptance 
of such a conception of monarchy was the best force at the monarch’s 
command for keeping his rule inviolate. And the conception 
would have been believed by the people for the only reason 
men have ever believed in anything, because the belief made life 
more hopeful and happy for the believer. If humanity held only 
to those beliefs which are reasonable and probable most religions 
of the world would collapse. The belief that the king is God’s 
representative on earth with more than human powers, and that 
he is particularly God’s agent of Salvation by bringing divine 
justice into the world and making it apply to human needs, this has 
from ancient times until the most recent periods of human history 
been a belief cherished only less passionately than that in God 
himself and his love. To call Louis XIV the roi soleil may have 
been “‘Hofstil”, but it was also a splendid epitome of the practical 
philosophy of state at the basis of French institutions of the day, 
as well as being the essence of the Frenchman’s loyalty to his 
king. To speak of the Pope’s plenitudo potestatis may displease 
Protestants, yet it is the conception on which the power of the 
Pope in his church is founded, both in actual administration and 
in the hearts of the faithful. And so to call the king of old the 
“Shepherd of the Flock”, the one at Yahveh’s right hand, to whom 
Yahveh has given his spirit and legal wisdom, the angel of God to 
do justice, or, in the Greek term, the vouos éux)vyos, was no idle 
flattery. It was the basis of his power over his people, and one 
of the few hopes in life for the subject of an oriental king. 
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AN EVANGELIST’S TABELLAE: 
SOME SECTIONS OF ORAL TRADITION IN LUKE 


ALFRED M. PERRY 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N conversation with a friend a good many years ago, th’ sug- 
gestion was made that the Great Interpolation of Luke has 
many of the characteristics of those collections of miscellaneous 
sayings which are appended to some of the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament. Recent attempts to compare the literary 
genre of the gospels with that of the prophets only serve to point 


this resemblance more clearly; and it may be observed, that as 
there was a tendency to collect scattered sayings and add them 
to a longer work already bearing the name of a prophet, so a si- 
milar tendency may be descried in the direction of gathering 
more or less scattered sayings ascribed to Jesus and inserting 
them at the latest possible point in the gospel narrative, immed- 
iately before the Passion story. Indeed, one may be thankful 
for the good taste and true historical sense which kept the Third 
Evangelist from adding such a collection as a post-Resurrection 
discourse, such as actually appeared in the Apocalypse of Peter 
and its later reflection, the Testamentum Domini, or in the Pistis 
Sophia. 

To this remark, I should like to add the observation that most 
modern students of the Synoptic problem do scant justice to the 
claims of Luke’s preface. With all due allowance for the conven- 
tional claims and methods of the ancient historian, the implic- 
ations of Luke’s identification of himself with the Christian com- 
munity and the stream of Christian tradition (oral as well as 
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written), and his claim to have “followed out” and set forth “the 
certainty” of this tradition cannot easily be satisfied by a simple 
Two-Document hypothesis,—even less by a Three- or Four-Do- 
cument theory. 

For it is evident that since the Third Evangelist was himself a 
part of the Christian movement, his search for historical material, 
if it produced two or three, or more, considerable documents con- 
taining the deeds and the words of the Christ, must have yielded 
many another briefer reminiscence, whether written or oral, which 
he would fain have preserved. With equal probability one may 
infer that such a writer, already looking forward to his historical 
task, would have by him his tablets, or it may be a papyrus scroll, 
in which to record from time to time the notable bits of tradition 
which came to his ears. Indeed, it would seem to be the greatest 
weakness of the Chicago theory, at least so far as it is set forth 
in Dr. Burton’s published writings, that it does not allow sufficient 
space for some such contact with the oral tradition as the histor- 
ical probabilities in the case all incline us to expect. 

Joining together these two observations, we are led to the 
hypothesis that in at least a part of Luke’s Great Interpolation 
we are in a position to define with a certain degree of precision 
the evangelist’s relation to the oral tradition. I wish, therefore, 
to examine portions of this material on the hypothesis that here 
the evangelist is incorporating such a notebook (most probably 
his own) containing miscellaneous traditions of Jesus gathered 
under various circumstances. I shall treat here the end of the 
Great Interpolation and the brief interpolation which follows it, 
that is, Luke 14+ — 1814, and 191-27. 


I. LUKAN INDEPENDENCE OF MATTHEW IN 
LUKE 14—19. 

One of the striking features of the section Luke 14—19 is the 
general independence of its materials, save for the Markan inter- 
polation, Luke 18 1s—43. This independence is apparent upon 
even a casual reference to any harmony of the gospels; but a study 
of the materials will reveal its true extent and significance. 
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Aside from the Markan interpolation, the section contains 
175 verses. Reserving the “Q-Apocalypse” for the time, we find 
in the remainder at least 106 verses which have no gospel parallel. 
The greater part of this material will be seen to be parabolic, the 
sixteen sections including nine parables; while in the rest of the 
block there are only three parables, and all of these differ so widely 
from their Matthew parallels that their derivation from a common 
literary source is frequently denied. To these we turn first. 


A. Three Parables common to Luke and Matthew. 

1. The Parable of the Great Supper, Luke 14 is—e, has prob- 
ably no immediate literary relation to the, Matthew parable 
(Matt. 22 1-10). So Harnack, Weiss, and Streeter agree that “the 
variations are too great to make a common Greek source probable. ”! 
The greatest agreement in language is in the opening verses 
(vv. 15—17), where it is only 33 per cent, and the average for the 
whole parable is only 18 per cent. It is, indeed, difficuit to see 
how the same parable could well have been told in language more 
widely different; only the key words are common to the two gos- 
pels. We may well assume, therefore, that we have to do here, 
not with common dependence upon a single literary source, but 
with what Streeter calls “overlapping sources;” that is, with 
different traditions of the same parable, whose history we are 
not now able to trace. 

2. The Parable of the Lost Sheep, Luke 15 4—7, is usually 
assigned to Q; but Streeter’s discussion of it is illuminating.? 
Even here the verbal resemblance is not close enough to require 
a common literary source,—verse 6 is peculiar to Luke, and the 
agreement in the rest is only 32 per cent, and confined, as Streeter 
remarks, to “the words without which the story could not be told 
at all.” 


1 Kaston, B. S., Gospel according to St. Luke, p. 230; cf. Weiss, B., “Die 
Quellen der Synoptischen Uberlieferung”, in Texte u. Unters., 32, 3, S. 59, 
135; Harnack, A., The Sayings of Jesus, p. 122; Streeter, B. H., The Four 
Gospels, p. 243—5. 

2 Ibid., p. 245. 
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3. The Parable of the Pounds, Luke 19 11-27. The complexity 
of the literary relationships here has been frequently pointed out, 
and conflation of Q with some other source is a solution commonly 
advanced.’ To the parable of the King Suppressing Rebellion 
(vv. 12, 14, 27), there is no parallel, unless there be remote resem- 
blance in Matt. 22 7. In the rest however, there is a considerable 
degree of verbal agreement, averaging about 31 per cent, but 
rising to 45 per cent in vv. 20—23, and to 57 per cent in vv. 24—26. 
The greatest similarity is in v. 26, but this is clearly an epigram 
capable of independent transmission, just as Bultmann classifies 
it.4 This verbal agreement leads Harnack to say, “Here it is quite 
evident that there is at the background a single traditional source 
declaring itself even in details of phraseology;” and to add the 
note, “The synonyms are not translation-variants, but are lin- 
guistic corrections made by Luke.’® 

Yet the case is not quite so simple. As in the previous instance, 
the parallels are largely limited to the essential details without 
which the story could not be told, and there is a subtle variety 


in the arrangement of these common details, even, so pervasive 
as to suggest rather the fluidity of some stage of oral transmission 
than merely editorial improvements. Add now to this the wide 
disagreement in the essential details of the story, which Harnack 
himself notes :— 


1) Luke has minae, Matthew talents. 

2) Luke has ten servants, though he afterwards mentions but 
three; Matthew mentions but three, though he seems to 
imply all. 

3) In Luke all receive the same capital, in Matthew each after 
his ability. 

4) In Luke they are bidden to trade, in Matthew receive no 
orders. 


3 With “L”, Weiss, op. cit., 8S. 145—6; with “M”, Streeter, op. cit., p. 282; 
and compare Harnack, op. cit., p. 123—6. 

4 Bultmann, R., Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, S. 62. 

5 Op. cit., p. 124. 
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5) In Luke the gains vary according to ability, in Matthew 

the gain is uniform. 

6) In Luke the reward is proportioned to the profit, in Matthew 

it is the same for all the faithful. 

It is evident from this that the two parables are differently 
conceived throughout. Since, in addition, the verbal agreement 
nowhere passes much beyond the minimum of what must be ex- 
pected in the use of a common literary source, and is even then 
belied by the different articulation of the phrases, we may decide 
with some degree of probability that the relation of the Luke and 
Matthew parables, even here, is not documentary but is rather 
that of good oral tradition, possibly resting on a single Greek 
source.® 

These three parables contain 33 verses, which, added to the 
peculiar materials, give us a total of 139 verses which do not ap- 
pear to have any immediate documentary relation to Matthew. 
Bearing in mind what we are able to learn elsewhere of Luke’s 
literary habit of using his sources mainly in blocks, this large 
proportion of the total seems sufficient to create a presumption 
that the entire section, Luke 14 1—19 27 is similarly independent, 
save for the Markan interpolation Luke 18 15—43. 

It is now necessary to examine from this point of view the small 
proportion of materials remaining. 


B. Sayings in triple tradition. 

Aside from the “Q-apocalypse,” there remain 21 verses of ma- 
terials more or less closely paralleled in Matthew. These we must 
study verse by verse. Certain of them, also, have parallels in 
Mark as well, and may be taken up first. 

Luke 14 1—6 is an example of healing on the Sabbath, to some 
extent duplicating that in Mark 3 1—s, into which context indeed 
Matthew has inserted his parallel to v. 5. Outside of this verse 
the only parallels to Matthew are those in which the situation is 

® Should this conclusion be questioned, however, it should be noted that 


this section stands at the very end of the block and may not be closely related 
to the rest. 
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stated, which are Markan, and the two words (dow and Oeparevoa, — 
the second of these is also Markan and occurs in the immediate 
context (Mk. v. 2), while the former has no particular significance 
for literary relationships. In general Luke has greater similarity 
to Mark than to Matthew, yet Luke is quite clearly independent 
of Mark, for the miracle is different in all its details and the verbal 
agreement, even in vv. 2—4, is only 33 per cent. There is certainly 
no reason to think of any agreement of Luke with Matthew alone, 
save in v. 5, which is an independent logion, to be discussed later. 

Luke 14 25—27, Carrying the Cross. V.27 has resemblances to 
Mark 834 (33 per cent) and to Matthew (60 per cent), but the 
Matthew parallel shares with Mark the additional word axoXovOei. 
Hence, since Matthew and Luke use this verse in the same con- 
text, it would seem probable that Luke is dependent upon a non- 
Markan source, which Matthew has also employed, with slight 
assimilation to the Markan language. 

Luke 14 s4—35, the Salt. Luke v. 34 is in close agreement with 
Mark 9 50 (77 per cent), while Matthew (51s) is more remote 
(54 per cent). The only agreement against Mark, uwpavOy, is 
an obvious improvement of Mark’s language, and so not signi- 
ficant. Luke here appears dependent on Mark; but Matthew is 
probably independent of both, since the appended statement 
differs as widely as possible from Lk. v.35. Mark’s addition 
(v. soc) is clearly secondary as compared with Luke’s (v. 35). 

The Law of Divorce, Luke 16 18, offers a notoriously complic- 
ated problem. As the texts stand the Markan version (Mark 
10 11—12) is most nearly unique in language and in statement; 
yet it seems to furnish the common basis for the other statements. 
The Roman law in Mark, v. 12, which permits the woman to di- 
vorce her husband, is naturally changed in Matthew and Luke 
to fit Oriental customs. So also Mark’s difficult and ambiguous 
porxarat én avtyy (v.11) is altered, either by dropping the pre- 
positional phrase (Lk. v.18, Mt. 199) or by closer definition 
(Mt. 5 s2). The verbal agreements of Luke and Matt. 5 against 
Mark are merely stylistic and could well be accidental, while Luke 
agrees with Mark in language and in thought nearly as closely 
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as with Matthew (with Mk. 59 pe.; with Mt. 5 32, 65 pe.). It would 
appear, then, that the four statements go back ultimately to a 
primitive form not unlike that of Mark, and that no other written 
source need be, nor indeed can be, posited. This leaves still open 
to some extent the question whether Mark itself is the actual 
source. 

Luke 17 2, the Millstone around the Neck, shows close resem- 
blance to Mark 9 42 (77 per cent) and has no agreements with 
Matthew against Mark. The connection with v.1 (= Mt. 18 6) 
is natural and could have been made independently by Matthew 
and Luke. (It is even possible that the whole of v. 2 is an early 
harmonistic corruption of the Lukan text). No written source 
other than Mark need be sought here. 

Luke 17 ¢ is clearly independent of Mark 11 23; for the only 
common elements are the words “faith’’ and “the sea.” Here 
again Matthew has a doublet. In 21 21 he follows Mark, but in 
17 20 he seems to be largely independent. In the latter the Lukan 
contacts are only the phrase ws xdxxov cwa7ews and the condi- 
tional form of the sentence (and the conditions are of different 
order). The verbal agreement of Luke with Matthew is but 23 
per cent. A documentary relationship therefore seems doubtful. 

To sum up: of verses having a parallel in Mark, three, Luke 
14 34; 1618; 17 2, seem to have been drawn from Mark; at 14 27 
Luke seems to have used a source also used by Matthew; and in 
14 2—4 and 17 6 Luke is probably quite independent of document- 
ary relationship to any other gospel. 


C. Sayings common to Matthew and Luke. 

With this light upon the Markan influence in this section, we 
may pass on to the remaining verses which have Matthew parallels. 

Luke 145 is a logion quite capable of transmission independ- 
ently. It shows but slight agreement with Matthew (33 per cent) 
and is quite evidently a bit of floating tradition, as easily derived 
from oral as from written sources. Since vv. 1—4 are quite inde- 
pendent of Matthew, there is no reason for attributing any part 
of Luke 14 1—6 to a written source. 
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Luke 14 11 is quite evidently what Bultmann calls it, “a floating 
saying that was attached to the tradition now here, now there.”? 
It appears again at 18 14, and the Matthew parallel (23 12) is in 
quite a different connection. Such an epigram as this, though 
there is considerable resemblance (58 per cent), certainly does 
not require a documentary relationship to account for it. The 
same is true of the brief saying, “He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear,”’ in v. ssb. 

Luke 14 2s—27 presents a difficult problem. It is quite possible, 
as Streeter suggests,* that v. 27 “belongs to that class of proverb- 
like sayings which would be likely to be circulated in different 
forms by word of mouth”: but the Luke-Matthew resemblance 
is close (60 per cent,—twice as great as the Markan contacts) and 
the joining of the two ideas of Breaking Home Ties (v. 26) and of 
Bearing the Cross (v. 27) is not so obvious that the two evange- 
lists would have been likely to arrive at it independently. Yet 
examination of v. 26 shows few verbal agreements (21 per cent) 
and the differences are just such as oral transmission would create. 
Even here, therefore, the case for a common written source is not 
clear, though it seems stronger than that for the alternate hypo- 
thesis, that the two verses were transmitted together for some 
time in the Greek oral tradition, the first being much modified, 
the second less so. V. 25 is, of course, editorial. 

In the Saying about Salt, Luke 14 s1—s5, the Luke-Matthew 
contacts in the second colon are slight (18 per cent), and it has 
already been shown that in the first (v. 34) Luke’s dependence 
is rather upon Mark than upon Matthew. But v. 35 is not capable 
of independent transmission, without v. 34; so it becomes clear 
that no common documentary source for Luke and Matthew can 
be demonstrated. The phrase “he that hath ears,” etc., in v. 35, 
is a common tag without significance for the sources.® 

The middle of chapter 16 contains a conglomeration of short 
unrelated sayings, four of which (Lk. 16 13, 16—17, 18) are parallel- 

7 Op. cit. 8. 62. 

8 Op. cit., p. 191. 

® Hawkins, J.C., Horae Synopticae*, p. 106. 
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ed in Matthew. The Matthew parallels, however, are scattered 
(6 24; 11 122.; 5 18; 5 32), so that the grouping can hardly be deem- 
ed significant, and the sayings must be treated individually. 

Luke 1613, Serving Twe Masters, is in complete agreement 
with Matt. 6 24 save that Matthew omits oixérys; so documen- 
tary relationship must be assumed. The saying is an independent 
logion (so Bultmann)’® and its context in Luke is artificial (ad. 
voc., waywva). Vv.14—15, which follow, are without any con- 
nection. 

Luke 16 16 is much briefer than its parallel, Matt. 11 12-13; 
but its verbal agreement is not above the average (52 per cent) 
and the order of the clauses is reversed. The thought also differs 
widely. Luke is a fairly clear statement of the common idea, 
suggested as early as Paul and fully developed in Hebrews, that 
the older dispensation is past and everyone who now seeks salv- 
ation “is compelled” to enter through the Gospel. If Matthew 
had this before him, it is difficult to see how he could have reduc- 
ed it to such confusion as his language reveals; but on the other 
hand, Luke would hardly have thrown over the witness of the 
older dispensation to the new, as it is set forth in Matt. v. 1s. The 
relationship must rest, therefore, upon oral tradition rather than 
upon written sources. 

Luke 16 17 shows large verbal agreement with Matthew (73 per 
cent); though the sentences are recast in order as much as might 
well be, and the purport is somewhat altered (especially if we feel 
that Luke has an ironic ring which Matthew has entirely missed). 
These changes are, however, within the limits of editorial treat- 
ment; and so it is more probable that the two versions do go back 
to a common written source. 

Luke 16 18. It has already been suggested that the resemblan- 
ces here are best explained by reference to the Markan version. 
The contacts of Luke and Matt. 5 32, — was 6 with the participle, 
and the perfect passive participle in the second colon,—are not 
significant against the differences which also appear. 


10 Op. cit., 8. 43. 
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The remaining verses, Luke 17 1—6, also fall into a group, im- 
mediately following the parable. It is noteworthy that in this 
instance the Matthew parallels also are to some extent grouped 
(Mt. 18 7, 6, 15, 21; 17 20). 

In Luke 17 1 the Matthew contacts are limited (29 per cent,— 
41 per cent if the introduction be excluded) and the word-order 
varies. 

Luke 17 2 (see above) seems dependent on Mark, though the 
order of the clauses is changed to make connection with v. 1. 

Luke 17 s—« is expanded in Matthew to seven verses, obviously 
later application, but quite beyond the limits of merely editorial 
treatment; yet the expansions cannot stand alone. Luke is ob- 
viously more primitive. The verbal agreement is fairly low (43 per 
cent in v. 3; 47 per cent in v. 4) and is not significant; but the 
language varies wherever it can do so. 

Luke 17 5 is apparently editorial; on v. 6 see above. It seems 
independent of both Matthew and Mark. 

Further, the common order of Matthew and Luke has little 
significance, for it comes down to only three verses, scattered in 
Matthew (Mt. 18 7, 15, 21), and the real sequence of thought is 
quite different. Luke connects “offenses”—“forgiveness of of- 
fense”; Matthew, punishment of the “offender,” and punishment 
of the obdurate. Whatever the traditional roots of the passage, 
therefore, no written source will be sought, save that v. 2 is deriv- 
ed from Mark. 

Luke 18 14» (see above on LK. 14 11). 


It appears, therefore, that the larger part of the resemblance 
between Luke and Matthew in this section of Luke’s gospel can 
fairly be attributed to the accidents of tradition, to independent 
transmission of sayings, or to the overlapping of sources. There 
remain, however, at least six verses where there is strong evidence 
of documentary relationship. Luke 14 34; 1618; 172 seem to 
bear such a relation to Mark, with a further reminiscence (edi- 
torial?) at 14 25; while Luke 14 27 (perhaps with v. 26); 16 13, 17 
seem to require a written source used also by Matthew. 

15* 
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These verses are a very small proportion of the whole section; 
but they constitute a fact that requires explanation, which may 
be sought in different directions. On the one hand, the verses 
are hardly too many to be explained away entirely, on the theory 
of an early harmonistic corruption of the text; yet such a method 
would be too cavalier. Rather, it is better to accept them as verit- 
able instances of the use of common written sources. But it should 
at once be noted that this use is very different from that made 
in other portions of the gospel. Here there is no such care for the 
integrity of the source nor such practical exhaustion of its contents. 
Rather, these scattered excerpts suggest the notes of a hasty 
reader, jotting down a few precious phrases which he must not 
forget. This fact seems significant, not only for the materials 
themselves, but for their contexts; but before we attempi to 
estimate it we must review the section yet unconsidered, the apo- 
calypse of Luke 17 20—37. 


D. The “Apocalypse of Q.” 

The apocalyptic passage, Luke 17 2o—s7 presents clearer evi- 
dence of documentary relationships than almost any other passage 
in the section of the gospel we are considering. Vv. 23—24, 26—27, 
30, 34—35 are paralleled in the same order (though in two blocks) 
in Matthew 24 e6—27, 37—41; and v. 37 appears in the same context 
at Matt. 24 2s, in what may well have been its original connection. 
The average agreement in these verses is exactly 50 per cent, 
which seems enough, taken with the common order, to make the 
use of a common written source the best explanation of the re- 
semblances. Such a source would already include half of the sec- 
tion; but other verses must be assigned to it, also. 

Vv. 2s—29, which parallel vv. 2s—27 after the fashion of so much 
of the “Q” material, were rather omitted by Matthew in inter- 
polating into Mark than added by Luke. The prophecy of per- 
secution in v. 22 is a formal part of the apocalyptic scheme (ef. 
Mk. 13 9—18), but is of necessity omitted by Matthew. “Lo, the 
Kingdom among you” (v. 21), if taken in an eschatological sense, 
with érriv timeless, may also have belonged to this source, and 
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it may be reflected in the improvement of Mark at Matt. 24 2s. 
It is equally possible, however, that it is a doublet of v. 24, as Bult- 
mann suggests." V. 20 is editorial introduction. Adding these 
verses we should have a brief apocalypse containing Luke 17 22 
(20)—24, 26—30, 34—37. The remaining verses must be examined 
in this light. 

The prediction of the death of the Son of Man (v. 25) is a bold 
interruption of the context and may well be an editorial inter- 
polation in place of the transposed v. 37.12 A reminiscence of 
Mark 8 31 is sufficient to account for it. Luke 17 33 shows yet 
closer agreement (73 %) with the same passage of Mark (Mk. 8 3s), 
and it too interrupts the context. It is difficult, it is true, to pre- 
dicate what variation would be possible in this common saying, 
independently transmitted (at 9 24 Luke quotes the same saying 
verbatim), and this version is the most literary form of the logion. 
It is not less difficult, however, to suppose this a part of the escha- 
tological seurce, and it is best explained as also a reminiscence 
of Mark. 

Luke 17 31 has also a Mark parallel (Mk. 13 15—16). Here the 
verbal agreement is moderate (53 per cent), and the order of words, 
unlike Matthew’s, differs widely from Mark’s. It is a striking fact, 
too, that Luke’s language is inferior to Mark’s: the phrase xai 
Ta oKevn avTov év TH oikia, though perhaps more vivid, is quite 
awkward, and it is hard to believe it due to editorial improve- 
ment of Mark. The verse is likewise quite in point here, and the 
impression is that we have here an overlapping of tradition, 
rather than a mere reflection of Mark. Matthew would naturally 
omit so close a parallel to a verse just copied. If v. 31 is not Markan, 
then v. s2 will naturally be assigned to the same source, and serves 
to link it to vv. 28—29. 

It appears, then, that in Luke 1722 (20)—37 we have the sub- 
stance of a brief apocalypse, known and used by both Luke and 
Matthew, which has suffered interpolation from Mark at vv. 25, 33 


11 Jbid., S. 73. 
12 Cf. Easton, op. cit., p. 265. 
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(and possibly v. 31) and some transposition at v.37. Such an 
apocalyptic flyleaf, as has often been argued for Mark 13,!* could 
easily have been transmitted independently in written form, and 
thus be used as a source by the two evangelists. 


E. The Limits of Luke’s Independence. 
To sum up: The materials of the section Luke 14 1—18 14; 


191—27 are quite diverse in their literary relationships. They 
consist of the following :— 


1) Nine parables peculiar to Luke (Lk. 14 2s—s3; 15 s—se; 
16 1—12, 19—31; 17 7—10; 18 1—14) 74 verses 
2) Two striking narratives peculiar to Luke (Lk. 17 11-19; 
19 1—10) 19 verses 
3) Four other sections peculiar to Luke (Lk. 14 6—10, 12—14; 
15 1—3; 16 14—15) 13 verses 
4) Three parables also in Matthew, independently (Lk. 14 15—24; 
15 4—7; 19 11--27) 31 verses 
5) Sayings also in Matthew, but independently (Lk. 14 1—s, 
11, 25, 35; 1616; 171, 3—6, 20—21) 16 verses 
6) Brief sayings drawn from Mark 8 31—10 12 (Lk. 14 34; 16 18; 
17 2, 25, 33; perh. 14 27) 5 verses 
7) Brief sayings with relation to Matthew (Lk. 14 26—27; 
16 13, 17; perh. vv. 16, 18) 4 verses 
8) Brief apocalypse also in Matthew (Lk. 17 22 (20)—s7, ex. 
VV. 25, 33) 13 verses 


This makes up the total of 175 verses. The total of independent 
materials (“1”—“5” above) is 153 verses. Although these figures 
may be disputed in some details, they cannot be very greatly 
altered, and the proportion is significant. 

The Mark parallels noted amount to five (or possibly six) verses, 
two (or three) of which are doublets of the much quoted sayings 
also introduced at Luke 9 22—24. All of the parallel passages, in- 
deed, are found in a single panel of Mark, as follows:— 


18 By Colani, 1864, and since adopted by most. 
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Luke 14 25, 27 = Mark 8 34 
14 34 = 9 50 
16 18 = 10 11—12 
172 = 9 42 
17 25 — 8 31 
ve. = 8 35 


There is no agreement in order; but the coincidence in the gen- 
eral location of these passages is worthy of note. It would 
suggest that Luke drew these verses either from a casual reading 
of a portion of the gospel of Mark, or from a source which Mark 
is here incorporating more fully. Luke’s independent addition 
of 14 35 (and of 14 26?) may be evidence for the latter; but the 
materials are too scanty to prove anything. It should be parti- 
cularly observed, however, that such use of Mark as is here pre- 
dicated is very different in scope and manner from that which 
characterizes the Markan sections of Luke, and belongs, appa- 
rently, to a different stage in the composition of the gospel. 

It may be remarked that Hawkins'* denies Markan influence 
in all of these passages, dismissing two as doublets in Luke and 
the others as veiled doublets, though he does admit that the case 
for Markan derivation is quite strong in Luke 14 34 and 17 2. The 
point just observed, however, is sufficient to reconcile “Luke’s 
disuse of Mark” in the Great Interpolation with such occasional, 
perhaps indirect, influence as is here predicated. 

The Matthew parallels are scarcely more numerous. They in- 
clude the “Q-apocalypse” (Lk. 17 22—37 = Mt. 24 26—28, 37—41) 
with four other verses, Luke 14 2e—27 (= Mt. 10 37—38); 1613 
(= Mt. 6 24); 1617 (= Mt.518); and possibly Luke 16 16, 18 
(= Mt. 11 12; 5 82). One of these parallels is in Matthew’s mission- 
ary discourse, and two (or three) in his Sermon on the Mount. 


14 A further possible parallel to this section of Mark, Lk. 13 30 = Mk. 
10 31, seems attributable rather to overlapping tradition. 

15 But note that it is with the nezt verse of Mark (10 13) that Luke (at 
18 15) resumes his use of Mark as a major source. 

16 Hawkins, J. C., in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 35—41. 
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As has been remarked, their significance might be entirely ex- 
plained away as due to harmonistic corruption, or to unusually 
good oral tradition; yet it is more probable that Luke has made 
a casual use of some written document, some brief compilation 
of sayings like the Oxyrhinchus “logia,” which was also used by 
Matthew. There is no evidence to show whether this was attached 
to the apocalyptic “flyleaf” of 17 22—s7, or indeed, to some other 
of the common sources, though the latter is perhaps unlikely. 
Whether Luke incorporated from these “‘logia” any further ma- 
terials, which were not taken up by Matthew, we cannot say from 
the evidence at our disposal; only Luke 14 33 suggests itself, and 
the supposition is unlikely, when Luke’s known use of these ma- 
terials is so small. This same consideration would apply in the 
case of the Markan materials as well. 


II. THE USE OF ORAL TRADITION IN LUKE 14—19. 


It is now apparent how largely Luke is independent of the other 
gospels in this panel of his work, and likewise of any written sources 
used by them. It yet remains to ask whether we can come any 
closer than this to a discovery of the origins of the materials and 
of his method of collecting them. There are, of course, no tests 
which will clearly distinguish materials taken from oral tradition 
from similar matter found in a written document; but a further 
review of the materials will be of some help at this point. We 
may begin with the most striking body of these, the Lukan “Son- 
dergut,” asking what indications we can find, either as to the 
nature of their source, or their relation to other known Lukan 
sources. 


A. Review of the materials entirely peculiar to Luke. 


These materials were passed over at the beginning of this study; 
but they constitute more than half of the block. They represent 
continuous, closely-wrought materials, and therefore form but 
a few pericopes,—only 15 in 106 verses. These consist of nine 
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parables, five of which are narratives’? two other sections of 
discourse (Lk. 14 7—10, described as a “parable,” and 14 12—14), 
two sections of narrative (Lk. 17 11-19; 19 1-10), and two brief 
sections (Lk. 15 1—3; 16 14—15) of which the first is wholly, the 
second partly, editorial. 

In all of these sections one feels, what is the most noticeable 
feature of the materials, a marked literary quality. This can be 
traced not only in the fulness and unity of the narration, but in 
other qualities as well. (a) The narrative interest is strong. Though 
these are largely discourse materials, there are two vivid narrat- 
ives and at least five narrative parables. Yet in these sections, 
even the discourses, there is a large use of quotation and conver- 
sation (only Lk. 14 12-14; 15 1—3; 16 14—15 lack it), and this use 
is so animated that in one or two instances (Lk. 15 21, cf. 19 25) 
the words of one speaker are interrupted by another. Again, the 
thoughts of the characters are frequently represented in soliloquy 
(Lk. 15 17; 16 3; 18 4—s, 11—13). (b) Vivid and picturesque de- 
tails not needed for the story are present in most of the sections,— 
e. g., the pods fed to the prodigal’s swine (Lk. 15 16), or the dogs 
that licked Lazarus’ sores (Lk. 16 21), etc.; and in these sections 
we find some of the clearest character-drawing that the gospels 
afford,—the father meeting the returning Prodigal, the elder 
brother later in the same parable, the unjust steward, the un- 
righteous judge, the Pharisee in the Temple, and perhaps others, 
though both Dives and Lazarus are types and not individualized. 

In all of this there is a color and glow that one recognizes as the 
height of literary art. The Parable of the Prodigal Son is justly 
recognized as the finest short story in the world’s literature; but 
the same literary quality pervades much of the material now 
before us,—the story of Zacchaeus, the parable of the Pharisee 
and Publican, and, though the subject is less pleasing, those of 
the Unrighteous Steward, and Unrighteous Judge. No other 
section of the gospel, I think, so frequently reaches the peak of 


17 The narrative parables are Luke 15 11-32; 16 1-12, 19-31; 18 1-8, 9-14; 
the others are Luke 14 28-30, 31f; 15 8-10; 17 7-10. 
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literary art as do these materials; yet the same quality can be 
detected elsewhere in the Lukan writings,—e. g., in the Shepherds 
in the Fields (Lk. 2 s—2o), in the Call of Simon (Lk. 5 1—11), in 
the Walk to Emmaus (Lk. 24 1s—35), in the Shipwreck of Paul 
(Ac. 27), and, many would add, in the Sermon at Nazareth 
(Lk. 4 16—s0). Just this quality is hard to find, however, outside 
of the Lukan writings, save perhaps in the appendix to the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn. 21 s—13) and the pericope de adultera (Jn. 8 2—11). 
Such distribution suggests the hand of the evangelist himself, 
and this hypothesis is usually accepted. The point I wish to make 
here is that it characterizes these chapters to an unusual extent, 
suggesting that here the evangelist was working with more than 
customary liberty.1® The use of oral instead of written sources 
would be sufficient to give this larger freedom. 

A further characteristic of these materials may be found in an 
inclination toward the viewpoint of the “wisdom literature” of 
the Old Testament, which also accords with what we know of the 
high-minded common-sense of the evangelist. An ethic based 
on practical expediency appears in many of the sections (cf. 
Lk. 14 7—10, 2s—32; 15 11-13; 16 1-8; 18 5) and there is an espe- 
cial interest in the right use of money (cf. Lk. 15 11-13; 16 9; 
16 19—25; 19 s—9;—also 19 2s). A number of allusions to the book 
of Proverbs are also found (Lk. 14 10, 29—30; 1513, 16; 16 15») 
and Nestle’s margin notes only one other in Luke (cf. Lk. 252). 
This “wisdom” character becomes most apparent when one com- 
pares these materials with the expressions of a similar viewpoint, 
or even language, in such a passage as Sirach 29—35.1° It is, in 
fact, just this air of practical expediency that has proven most 


18 On the other hand, the occurrences of the words and phrases of Haw- 
kins’ list of Lukan characteristics are below the average in all of these sec- 
tions, except Lk. 14 12-14, and the two narratives 17 11-19; 19 1-10. 

19 For similarity of viewpoint and theme, and sometimes allusion, on 
Lk. 14 7-10, cf. Sir. 3118; 321; Lk. 1412-14, cf. Sir. 291f, 9-13, 31 23; 
Lk. 14 28-32, cf. Sir. 32 18-19; Lk. 15 11-13, ef. Sir. 30 1-13, 33 19-23; Lk. 16 4, 
9, cf. Sir. 31 23; Lk. 16 19-26, cf. Sir. 315, 8; Lk. 16 27-31, cf. Sir. 34 2-3; 
Lk. 17 7-10, ef. Sir. 33 24-28; Lk. 18 1-6, cf. Sir. 3512, 14; Lk. 18 7-8, cf. 
Sir. 35 18; Lk. 18 9-14, cf. Sir. 34 24, 26, 35 3,9; Lk. 19 1-10, cf. Sir. 34 26-—35 7- 
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difficult for the pious interpreters of such sections as the parables 
of the Unrighteous Steward and the Unrighteous Judge. 

Beyond these qualities, however, common characteristics are 
few. Though the thought is not narrowly Jewish, most of the 
sections bear some marks of Jewish origin. The eschatology is 
cast largely in Jewish terminology, with reference to the Messianic 
banquet (Lk. 14 15, cf. 12 37) where one may recline in “Abra- 
ham’s bosom” (Lk. 16 23), to the resurrection of the just (Lk. 14 14), 
and to eternal tents (Lk. 16 9). The Pharisaic doctrine of reward 
and merit seems to be accepted in several passages (Lk. 14 12—14; 
16 9, 25,—cf. Matt. 62, 5, 16), but contested in Luke 17 10; and 
“justification” seems to be used also in a Pharisaic sense (Lk. 16 15; 
18 9, 14). The Parousia is twice reflected (Lk. 18 7—s; 16 31) unless 
the latter passage is solely a reference to the Resurrection of Jesus. 
Angels are mentioned, once as denizens of Heaven (Lk. 15 10), 
once as ministers of the Divine Will (Lk. 16 22). There are several 
touches of Jewish legalism (Lk. 16 29; 17 12, 14; 18 12; 19 8), and 
Jewish prejudice against swine and dogs also appears (Lk. 15 15; 
16 21). Jewish idiom may be discovered, also, in the use of a peri- 
phrasis for the name of God (Lk. 15 7, 10), and the phrase “son 
of Abraham”’ (Lk. 19 9, cf. 16 22, 25). 

On the other hand, there is a polemic against Judaism and 
Pharisaism on behalf of the Christian community. An editorial 
summary repeated from Mark (Lk. 15 1—s, cf. 5 29—30 = Mk. 2 15— 
16),2° the Prodigal’s elder brother (Lk. 15 25—s2), the request of 
Dives in Gehenna (Lk. 16 27—s1), all reflect Jewish hostility to a 
Gentile Christianity, while other passages defend Christian ac- 
ceptance of the outcast (Lk. 15 7, 10; 17 18; 19 s—10) and at least 
one section (Lk. 18 s) seems to reflect actual persecution of the 
Church. There is likewise an element of attack on Pharisaic hy- 
pocrisy and show (Lk. 16 14—15) not unlike that of Matthew 6 1—18. 

The so-called “socialism” which appears at some other points 
in Luke is also found here. The idea of a future reversal of social 
status recurs (Lk. 14 14; 16 9), and the judgement of the rich man 
and of Lazarus is apparently strictly on an economic basis (Lk. 

20 This section must then belong to the composition of the present work. 
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16 25), while the anti-Pharisaic polemic of Luke 16 14 has a similar 
note of economic conflict. Luke 16 »—12 seems designed to give 
comfort to the poor in their present station, and an interest in 
almsgiving appears in Luke 14 1s—14 (cf. 6 so—s5); 16 s—s, and 
19s. Interest in other despised groups is also found,—in public- 
ans (Lk. 18 13; 192), in Samaritans ‘Lk. 17 16), in women (Lk. 
15 s—i0; 183—s) and actual persecution appears in one verse 
(Lk. 18 2). 

In general these materials reflect a peasant or lower class view- 
point: the woman’s one drachma is a great loss (Lk. 15 s—1o), 
the householder has a single slave (Lk. 17 7—s), the writer knows 
how the beggar is “laid” at the rich man’s door (Lk. 16 20—21), 
and the rich man’s steward is felt to occupy high position (Lk. 16 
i—s). On the other hand, the narrator’s fancy, like popular fancy 
everywhere, even in America, likes to play about the figure of a 
king (Lk. 14 31—22, cf. 19 12) or of a wealthy landowner (Lk. 15 11; 
161; 16 19). 

The social setting, however, is by no means uniform. Many of 
the sections seem to betray the rural viewpoint which appears 
so frequently in the gospels (Lk. 14 28; 15 20, 23, 25; 177, and 
cf. 14 1s—19, 23; 15 4—7);#1 but other passages seem to reflect quite 
as clearly the life, not merely of the village, but of the city (Lk. 15 
s—10; 1619-21; 18 2—6; 191, cf. 1421; 192s), while Jerusalem 
and its Temple form the setting for one parable (Lk. 18 10),— 
though it is possible that the actual description would fit a village 
synagogue better. 

Some of the pericopes seem to show an apologetic interest in 
the expanding mission of Christianity, and in its passage to the 
Gentile world (Lk. 15 s—10, 11-82; 18 10—14, cf. 15 a—7; 14 15—24). 
Other religious interests are few, beyond the practical ethic al- 
ready alluded to, and the eschatological references. But repen- 
tance is somewhat emphasized (Lk. 15 s—io, 11-32; 1813; 198, 
cf. 15 4—7), faith is once indicated (Lk. 17 19) in a section somewhat 
unique, and there are two parables on prayer (Lk. 18 2—6, 9—14). 


21 This is arather striking note of authenticity, in the tradition of a move- 
ment so largely urban as primitive Christianity. Contrast Paul’s figures. 
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To sum up, these materials are characterized by a considerable 
degree of uniformity in the literary style, both in the parables 
and in the discourse and narrative matter, and this style seems 
to be that of the evangelist himself. On the other hand, there is 
also apparent a considerable diversity of viewpoint and of social 
setting, and few distinctive traits can be found to give the ma- 
terials a fundamental unity. The obvious conclusion from such 
phenomena would be that here the evangelist was dealing with 
scattered or fragmentary materials, collected as they attracted 
him, and was reworking them with more freedom than he usually 
accorded himself. The latter fact suggests the use rather of oral 
than of written materials. Thus the internal data seem to confirm 
our initial hypothesis that this panel of Luke consists of a note- 
book largely composed of disconnected bits of the oral tradition. 


B. Review of the remaining materials. 

The three parables which have parallels in Matthew have some 
features in common with the unique materials, as has been indi- 
cated by occasional references above. Some details may be added. 
(a) The parable of the Lost Sheep (Lk. 15 s—7) has much the same 
literary quality as that of the Lost Coin with which it is paired, 
notably in just those touches which are lacking in the Matthean 
version,—the shepherd putting the lamb on his shoulders, and 
the direct discourse in v. 6. (b) The parable of the Great Supper 
(Lk. 14 15—24) likewise has much of the Lukan vividness (con- 
trast the Matthean version, Mt. 22 1—10), with direct discourse 
and with the unforgettable characterization of the unwilling 
guests. The Messianic banquet (v.15) and the generally rural 
setting (vv. 1s—19, 23; but cf. v. 21) are further notes in common 
with some of the peculiar materials. (c) The parable of the Pounds, 
however (Lk. 19 11—27) is scarcely as vivid as its Matthew parallel 
(Mt. 25 14—20). It employs direct discourse, and even interruption 
in conversation (v. 25), but it has few of the unessential details 
which give color to the Lukan parables, unless the inserted parable 
(vv. 12, 14, 27) be so regarded. There do appear, however, the 
peasant interest in kings (v. 12) and the interest in the use of mon- 
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ey (v. 23), as well as the Christian hope of judgement on the Jews 
(v.27). Even this parable, then, may, with the other two, be 
associated with the Lukan group, quite reasonably. 

The remaining scattered materials with remote parallels in 
Matthew, apparently adventitious, have few distinguishing char- 
acteristics. The only narrative is that of a Sabbath healing 
(Lk. 14 1—6), in which only one verse (v. 5) has a Matthew parallel, 
and this is a logion by itself. In this section vividness is gained 
by the use of suspense (cf. tapatnpovpevon, Vv. 1; 7 ov; v. 3). There 
is also a note of polemic against Pharisaic regulations. The in- 
troduction to this narrative, with several other editorial intro- 
ductions (Lk. 141, cf. 14 25; 171, 5), shows a high proportion 
of the “Lukan characteristics” of Hawkins’ list; though these 
are not numerous in the remaining verses of the section. 

The rest of these scattered materials are brief sayings (Lk. 14 11, 
35; 1616; 17 1b, s—4, 6, 20-21). Their literary relationship to the 
great parables is therefore not clear. Their epigrammatic form 
would relate them rather to the Q materials; but even for this 
there is no sufficient evidence, and it would be quite as likely to 
characterize the unwritten tradition. Aside from the anti-legal 
interest in Luke 16 16 there is little to connect them in viewpoint 
either with the peculiar materials of this panel of the gospel, or 
even with one another. They deal with various topics:—reversal 
of status (Lk. 1411 = 1814p), discipleship (Lk. 14 35; 171, 3), 
the abrogation of the Law (Lk. 16 16, cf. 14 5), offenses and for- 
giveness (Lk. 171, s—4), faith with power (Lk. 17 «), and the sud- 
denness, or the spirituality, of the Kingdom (Lk. 17 20—21). All 
of them are so brief that they could have circulated independently 
and could have been precipitated from the oral tradition at any 
stage of the history of the gospel before the tradition of its text 
became fixed. 

In the remaining materials there is no unity at all. They are 
likewise brief striking sayings, evidently selected for their preg- 
nant quality, and inserted without very great relation to their 
context. Several are epigrammatic, even paradoxical (e. g., Lk. 

22 Direct discourse is used in one of these, Lk. 17 5. 
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14 27, 34; 1733) and others are sententious (e.g. Lk. 16 17, 18; 
172). A parable, not in narrative form, is embodied in Luke 16 13, 
and a brief metaphor in Luke 14 34. An interest in the conditions 
of discipleship appears (Lk. 14 26—27, 34; 1613; 17 33), and in its 
obligations (Lk. 17 2, cf. 1618). A condition of persecution is 
reflected, also (Lk. 1427; 1733). A legalistic viewpoint is be- 
trayed by Luke 16 17, 1s; but an anti-Jewish polemic is embodied 
elsewhere (Lk. 17 25, cf. also 17 2 with 198; 1813) with a clear 
reference to the Passion as well. The “socialism” of Luke appears 
only in 16 13, where there is an interest in the use of money and a 
reflection of the poverty of the Christian community who can 
clearly envisage both the state of a man who has only a half- 
interest in a slave and the divided loyalty of the slave himself. 
In short, the specific interests and characteristics either of Mark 
(if that was the source of some of these materials), or of other 
Lukan sources, are not prominent in these scattered fragments, 
and it is therefore difficult to connect them with a consistent use by 
Luke of any identified document. Yet literary relationship of 
some sort seems probable in most of these cases; though the scat- 
tering of these verses suggests, with due recognition of Luke’s 
usual procedure, a very casual collection of excerpts from the 
written sources, whatever they were. 

The apocalypse of Luke 17 22—s7 has a different character from 
anything else in the Great Interpolation; though its strong ho- 
miletical note,—“Watch!”—tecalls in some degree such a passage 
as Luke 12 ss—13 9. But the eschatological scheme of the Pa- 
rousia is here developed in far greater detail, suggestive of the 
apocalypse of Mark 13, save that it has so large an emphasis on 
the suddenness of the event. There are possible hints of the Lu- 
kan “socialism” in the mention of the eating and drinking, buying 
and selling and building of those who are lost (vv. 27—28), and 
in the warning not to tarry for the possessions left behind (ra 
oxevn év TH oikia, V. 31). This section, clearly used also by Matthew, 
might then have been associated with the source of Luke 12 35—s6; 
but its general subject matter and its present location make it 
at least equally possible that it circulated as an independent sheet. 
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Ill. THE COMPOSITION OF LUKE 14—19. 

Can we now envisage historical circumstances in which these 
sayings, with their various relationships, could have been thus 
brought together? I think that we can; and that it is the hypo- 
thesis of the note-book which best explains the phenomena. 

Let us put it very concretely. The Greek physician Luke, al- 
ready impressed with the growing need of some more complete 
and permanent record of the sayings and doings of the Christ, 
accompanies St. Paul to Palestine, the very hearthstone of the 
tradition. Here is the historian’s golden opportunity “to trace 
the course of all things accurately from the first,” and he makes 
the most of it. The imprisonment of the apostle means for the 
historian a more ample opportunity. As he tarries at Caesarea 
some Curistian friend (shall we too claim Philip?) puts into his 
hands a scroll which embodies a Galilean tradition of the ministry 
of Jesus, and he sits down at his leisure to copy it off into a fresh 
papyrus roll for his own use, ere he returns the original to its 
owner. Perhaps the process is repeated with one or two other 
documents, but such are hard to find at this early date. Much 
of the material must be acquired by word of mouth, and these 
occasional bits,—a brief discourse here, a group of parables there, 
or again a mere epigram,—he sets down as they come to him, on 
the blank end of the roll which has already received his larger 
sources. The greater part of this material will be oral; but there 
may be documents which he is enabled to read but cannot borrow 
long enough to copy them. On a visit to Jerusalem, it may be, 
he finds Mark already at work at a similar enterprise, looks over 
a couple of chapters of what he has already written (or a briefer 
document later used by Mark), and is permitted to jot down a 
few striking sayings upon the margins of his own scroll. A short 
apocalypse which he has copied will later fall into the hands of 
the First Evangelist, as also another source from which he is able 
to make only a few brief extracts. Thus, in a fashion increasingly 
haphazard, he builds up his Proto-Luke, and caps it with an ac- 
count of the Passion derived perhaps from the Jerusalem church. 
Later, in Rome,—or later still, back in the Orient,—he at length 
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gets possession of Mark’s completed work and incorporates that 
also into his earlier work, but without the full revision of the 
whole which he may possibly have contemplated at the first. 

For the sake of putting the thing concretely, I have followed 
in the above account the traditional views of the authorship of 
the Third Gospel and of the “we-sections;” but this is not essen- 
tial, since circumstances and motives not greatly dissimilar would 
have guided any author who could conceivably have set about 
the composition of the gospel. A Roman Lucius, or a Lucanus at 
Ephesus, gathering his materials at the mouths of pilgrims or 
visitors from Syria, must have proceeded in like manner. Grant- 
ing the diffusion of tradition and the existence of some written 
sources, any other process is difficult to conceive. 

We may even trace more closely the evangelist’s method in 
this “internal appendix” of Proto-Luke. He seems to have set 
himself above all to collect parables, to each of which he has given 
unusual thought anc care for literary form and style. We may 
perhaps imagine him returning to his lodging week by week to 
set down while still fresh in his mind the choicest of the words of 
the Lord recounted in the gathering of the church. Or perhaps 
we should suppose that these were materials jong stored in his 
own memory, and shaped in his evangelistic work by his own 
native talent, though in such a case we might expect more of 
order when he finally wrote them out. 

Chapter 14 begins, not with a parable, but with a narrative of 
Sabbath healing (Lk. 14 1-6) related with a good deal of the 
vividness of the parable group. It has no connection with any- 
thing in these chapters, and its most obvious relation is with a 
similar healing of a woman (Lk. 13 10—17), with which Easton 
pairs it. The discourse to guests (Lk. 14 7—10) and that to hosts 
(vv. 12—14), are a pair in subject matter and in general style, and 


3 Be it noted that the “parable” of Lk. 14 7-10 is not the first of these. 
Even the Galilean Source was interrupted to make a place for the Good 
Samaritan (10 29-37); and the Friend at Midnight (115-8), the Foolish 
Rich Man (12 16-21), and the Barren Fig Tree (13 6-9) might well belong 
to the same group. 

16 
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the floating epigram (v. 11) may have been attached at any stage 
of the history. We may assume that Luke set them down as they 
came to him. The parable of the Great Supper (Lk. 14 1s—24) 
may have been already grouped with them, or may have been 
the next that was told him, suggested in the mind of another 
informant even, by what he had just noted down. 

The remainder of chapter 14 centers about the theme of dis- 
cipleship; but not with complete agreement. The materials con- 
sist of a pair of parables on counting the cost (vv. 2s—s2), of three 
rules on the disciple’s abnegation (vv. 26, 27, 33) of which the first 
two are often ascribed to Q, and do in fact have some kinship 
with such a passage as Luke 12 22—s4, and of a final pair of sayings 
(vv. 341.), the first of which is related to Mark. The literary re- 
lationships of some of the material would suggest, if we try to 
bear in mind what we know of Luke’s use of written sources, that 
he had first entered on his papyrus the two parables; then, at 
a later date, he added on the margin, first the three brief sayings 
which he found in some fugitive collection of logia, and later the 
closing verses, hastily excerpted from a document later used by 
Mark. V. 25, an editorial introduction reminiscent of Mark (8 34a) 
was probably introduced in his final revision of the gospel; and 
V. 35b, 1s a fugitive saying easily attached at any stage of the history. 

Chapter 15 consists of a group of parables on a single theme, 
probably recorded from the living voice as a block, with an in- 
troduction (vv. i—s) belonging to the last stage of the gospel. 

The opening parable of chapter 16 has no connection with what 
goes before it, and is followed by a most heterogeneous collection 
of brief aphorisms. One may suppose that the parable (vv. 1—7) 
and its conclusion (vv. 81), possibly also the further application 
(vv. 10—12) constitute the next entry from the oral tradition, follow- 
ed by two independent logia, on self-righteousness (vv. 14—15, 
themselves composite)** and on the abrogation of the Law (v. 16). 
Later, marginal addition was made of a further saying about 
“mammon”’ (v. 13), and of another on the permanence of the Law 


24 Easton, with Weiss, connects this with ch. 15, but the connection is 
not close. 
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(v.17), both from the logia document; and finally the Markan 
source furnished a saying on divorce to illustrate the improvement 
of the Law (v. is). Only such a process of hasty collection can 
exp.zin che incongruities of this section. 

The chapter is concluded with the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the next bit of oral tradition at hand. It too stands by 
itself, with only the slightest connection with v. 15. 

Chapter 17 opens with a loosely connected group of sayings 
about the social aspects of discipleship, first on offenses (v. 1), 
then on forgiveness (vv. 3f). These were entered as they came 
to hand, and later there was added a similar saying from the Mar- 
kan source (v. 2). The next entries are a saying on effective faith 
(vv. 5f) probably from oral tradition, and a parable on disciple- 
ship, and the story of the Ten Lepers (vv. 7—10, 11—19), both 
without gospel parallels. 

At this point Luke either got possession of, or chose to intro- 
duce (in his final revision ?), the major portion of a brief escha- 
tological document, also used, independently, by Matthew. This has 
been slightly augmented, both by the (marginal) insertion of two 
more Markan verses (vv. 25, 33), and also probably with the intro- 
ductory saying (vv. 2or.), whose clear meaning (at least in the Greek) 
is opposed to the theme of the apocalypse itself. This apocalyptic 
section should perhaps have formed the end of the scroll. 

Other materials, however, came later to the evangelist’s hand, 
which he was not willing to pass over; and so he added from time 
to time four more parables: the Unrighteous Judge (Lk. 18 1—sa), 
with its eschatological warning already attached; the parable 
of Pharisee and Publican (18 9—14a), to which a floating logion 
has at some time been added (v. 14p, cf. Lk. 14 11; Mt. 23 12); the 
striking story of Zacchaeus (Lk. 191—9) also capped with an 
aphorism (v.10) perhaps reminiscent of Mark 217; and finally 
the parable of the Pounds (Lk. 19 11—27) which, like the others, 
would seem also to have been drawn from the oral tradition.* 


25 The relationship here would seem to be. that of unusually close oral 
tradition, possibly a single informant, rather than of a written source. Would 
not the parables have been the latest sayings to be committed to writing ? 

16* 
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Thus the hypothesis of occasional notes from both oral and 
written tradition does account for the phenomena of Luke 14— 
19,—the great preponderance of peculiar material, the want of 
any logical arrangement, the interest in parables, the apocalypse 
shared with Matthew, and the further occasional contacts, not 
only with Matthew, but with Mark as well (these latter are, I 
believe, most striking in just this section). Luke’s sources in this 
section will then have been:—Ist., oral tradition including pa- 
rables, gathered as occasion offered; 2d., an apocalyptic “flyleaf,” 
shared with Matthew; 3d., a collection of logia, briefly extracted, 
also shared with Matthew; and 4th., a document later used by 
Mark, also briefly extracted. This miscellaneous material appears 
in Proto-Luke at just the point where we should have expected 
to find it, immediately before the closely-knit Passion-narrative. 
So the hypothesis does fit the literary data; one would like to 
believe, too, that it fits the psychological conditions, and so es- 
capes to some extent from the woodenness and artificiality which 
besets so much of our best endeavor in dealing with this most 
elusive problem. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF ROMANS 6 17-18. 


JAMES MOFFATT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


_ clue to this passage lies in the words that immediately 
precede it in the argument of the apostle. Ovx oidare or: 
7) TapioraveTe EauTous SovAous eis UTaKONY, OOVAOL EaTe @ UTAaKOvETE, 
#rot auapTias eis Oavarov i iraxors eis Sucatoovvny (V. 16): “Know 
ye not, that to whom ye present yourselves as servants unto 
obedience, his servants ye are whom ye obey; whether of Sin 
unto (eis Oavarov, whose service ends in) death, or of Obedience 
unto righteousness?” Here Sin and Obedience are almost personi- 
fied, as the rival lords of life. But whilst the apostle can speak 
indeed of an obedience to Sin as well as to the gospel, it is the 
higher obedience which is for him the real, and consequently there 
is an antithesis not simply between two forms of obedience but 
between Sin and Obedience. It is in the light of this sharp 
contrast that he develops the thought of 17-18; “but thanks 
be to God that, whereas ye were servants of Sin, ye became 
obedient (vanxovcare de) from the heart to that form of teach- 
ing”—as our version has it, eis ov mapedo0nre TUTOV dwWaxns— 
“which you received, and being made free (cAcevOepwOévres) from 
sin, ye became servants (édovAwOyre) of righteousness.” Here it 
may be noted that the verb traxovew is employed as in 1016 
(GAN ov wavres UrjKovcay TH evayyediw), although instead of 
evayyéAtov he uses a special term tuzos didaxjs. But the point 
is that “obey” answers here to Obedience at the close of the 
preceding sentence. “Thank God, you now know the real obedience.” 
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Then, as though to remind his readers that freedom from sin leads 
to utter devotion and service on the part of the Christian, Paul adds 
his favourite paradox, “being made free from Sin, ye became ser- 
vants of Righteousness”, and the rest of the paragraph (19—23) 
continues the thought. So far from eAevOepwhévres etd. taking 
the point from irnxovcare, it sharpens the connection, by leading 
up to the obedience of faith. The dodAa Tis auaptias have been 
emancipated into a nobler dovAe‘a, and this transition is described 
first on its active (vayxovcare), then on its passive (¢devOepwOévres) 
side. 

(1) In a recent paper Mr. C. J. Lattey proposes to begin the 
antithesis with eAevOepwhévres (Journal of Theological Studies, 
July, 1928, pp. 381—384), as though the apostle wrote, “Thanks 
be to God that whereas ye were slaves to sin and? had given hearty 
obedience to that form of teaching to which you were delivered, 
yet ye were freed from sin and became servants of righteousness.” 
This implies that “form of teaching” is a phrase for the Mosaic 
Law. But the sense of didayy here is surely that of 16 17, where 
Paul speaks of the didaxi which Christians have been taught, 
the most natural interpretation being*, as Zahn remarks, “die 
im Glaubensgehorsam angenommene Lehre”. To refer it to the 
Mosaic Law would require some specific hint in the context, whichis 
not forthcoming. Besides, there is no reason to believe that Paul 
has here in mind specially Jewish Christians. When he describes 
the pagan and Jewish life of Christians, it is dovAa 77 axaBapoia 
Kal TH avouia eis Thy avouiay (6 19). 

Again, the words éx xap‘ias sound more natural as applied to 
the higher than to the lower obedience. Kadas efzrev, varnxovcare éx 
xapdias,asChrysostom notes, ovde yap wvayxacOnre ovde éBiacOnre, 


1 The active side recurs above in connection with the passive, mapaorncare 
éavrois To Oe@, woei ex vexpav Cavras (Vv. 13). 

2 The d¢ after imnxoticare ceases to be adversative, on this rendering, 
and does not become adversative until after ¢devGepwOevres. 

3 Originally this did not belong to Romans, but the inferenceis not affect- 
ed, for it is a genuine Pauline note (Rom. 16 1-17, 1-20), with its warn- 
ing against what is mapa rnv didaxnv Hy dpets euddere. 
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GX’ éxovres kTA. The only two parallels in the Pauline corpus 
occur in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 15, 2 Tim. 2 22), where 
xaQapas is added, I admit; but in 1 Peter 1 22 the very words éx 
Kapotas come after év +7 vraxon Ths aAnOeias (“You have purified 
your souls in obeying the Truth. . . love one another from the heart”). 
This parallel is significant, whether or not the writer is supposed 
to have known the Pauline ‘Romans.’ It confirms the idea that 
éx xapdias in the Pauline style refers to the Christian attitude. 

It is a nice point of interpretation, but the impression left upon 
my mind by the passage is not that the apostle dwells upon the 
habit of sinful men putting all their heart into evil before con- 
version, as though he were anticipating Luther’s “pecca fortiter’’. 
Had this been so, we might have expected a counterbalancing 
phrase along with éhevOepwOevres aro Tis apaptias edovdwOnre 77; 
dtxatocuvy. The more natural explanation is that as soon as 
the apostle thinks about saving faith he touches the chord which 
rings later in 10 9—10 éav morevons év TH Kapdia gov... Kapdia 
yap moreverat eis dtxarocvvyy. When he speaks about the pre- 
Christian state here, as he does in v.20, he simply writes dre 
dovAot Fre THs Guaptias. It is of the Christian “obedience” that 
he adds,‘ “‘it is ex xapdias,” to soften and explain as it were the im- 
plications of a term like vzraxovew as applied to the freedom of the 
faith5 and the spontaneity of moral obedience in the Christian 
sphere. 

(2) On either interpretation the difficulty of the phrase uz- 
nkovoate Oe eis OV trapeddOnre Tumov dwayns remains. Kypke’s 
suggestion® is still valid, that the sense is equivalent to tanxov- 
ware eis TOV TUTOV TIS ddaxiis os mapedd0n vuiv. His classical 

4 Similarly, after writing ¢dovAdbyre +H Stxatoovvy he immediately 
explains, “This is but a human illustration” (v. 18, 19). 

5 It is not characteristic of the apostle to use xapdia of the lower life. 
He can say of immoral pagans, wapédwxev airovs 6 Geds ev rais émOupias 
Tav kapha aitav eis dxaapciay (1 24), but there is not enough evidence 
to show that he would have said, “‘“God delivered (or abandoned) them to the 
form of teaching embodied in the Mosaic Law.” Rather, to the Jew, he 
said (3 2), emorevOnoav ra Adyta Tov Oeod as a sacred trust and privilege. 

® Observationes Sacrae (1755), II, 167. 
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parallels for the style and the grammatical construction repay 
study, in the light of recent data dredged from the papyri. As 
a student today might observe, “(We were given a course of lec- 
tures,” so the passive turn of the apostle’s language is intelligible 
enough. In the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (i. 102), for example, when 
a writer wishes to say that Diogenes had a piece of land ceded 
to him, he sets the fact down thus: Aroyévovs Tot [todeuaiov rapa- 
Kexwonuevov ... apovpav. The accepted use of Trapadidwu and 
mapadoors would tend to make this particular change of the active 
into the passive form not unnatural. And what is possible gram- 
matically is probable on exegetical grounds, for the stress of the 
epistle from one aspect is surely on the need for moral discipline 
in the Christian life and upon the risk of depreciating the Old 
Testament Torah in the supposed interests of a “spiritual’’ reli- 
gion.” Which is the point of the phrase about the rvov didaxiis. 
The Authorised English Version was not incorrect when it rend- 
ered the words, “Which was delivered you,” for while the Re- 
vised Version is more literal, ““Whereunto ye were delivered” is 
not an English idiom, and good translation must take some ac- 
count of idiom if it is to be more than pedantically accurate. 
That is a minor point, however; the more important question is 
the meaning of tuzov didaxijs. As I have already hinted, didaxy 
is not neutral in Paul, and the argument of the epistle is in favour 
of interpreting the phrase as a reference to the Christian norm® 
or standard of life. Certainly rvzov didayijs is a puzzling form- 
ation. In an earlier version® I had rendered it “You became 
cordially obedient to that type of teaching to which you were 
handed over.” But to this there are two objections. One is, that 


7 This is well stated by Professor Ropes in Studies in Karly Christia- 
nity (1928), pp. 353—365. Chrysostom explains rimov d:daxijs by dpdas tyv 
kal pera modtreias dpiorns. 

8 The very term used in 8S. D. F. Mori, Praelectiones (1784, p. 76), I 
find; “est typus doctrinae aliquis normae vim habens, cui me accommo- 
dare debeo.... Vos traditi estis in hance doctrinae disciplinam moralem, 
normam, i.e. facti estis huius disciplinae, normae, discipuli”’. 

® The Historical New Testament (1901), p. 168. 
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it may suggest the absurd idea that the Roman Christians had 
adhered to some particular type of early Christian teaching, like 
Paulinism. The other is, that tuzos here does not mean “type” 
or “form” in our modern sense of the term. Calvin observes, 
“Quanquam vero Erasmus Formam vertere maluit post Veterem 
Interpretem, ego Typum relinquere coactus sum, qua voce usus 
est Paulus. Nisi quis forte Exemplar malit.” “Exemplar” is 
certainly better than the Vulgate “Forma”, but even a term like 
“exemplar” does not fit the meaning here, for tuzos had acquir- 
ed the sense of “authoritative standard” in Greek usage as early 
as Plato. In the Republic (380C), for example, we read eis tov 
mepi Ocous vomwv Kat TUT, ev @ dejoe: Tous Te NéyovTas é-yew 
kat Tous TowovvTas Troveiv, Where TU7ro¢ is almost our modern “prin- 
ciple” or “regulation.” “Let this,” says Plato, “be one of our 
rules and guiding principles (rvzwv) with regard to the gods.” 
That is, tvzos is akin to vouos. Later instances of this usage of 
tu7os in the papyri are collected in Milligan and Moulton’s Vo- 
cabulary of the Greek Testament (part vii., 1928, s. v.), which in- 
dicate an approximation to the sense of “plan” or “decision.”?° 
It is in the light of this usage that the apostle’s remarkable phrase 
here should be interpreted. He is alluding to the rule or standard 
of belief which the Church before long called the Rule of Faith, 
taught to Christians as their authoritative guide for life, when 
they were baptized. In'their divine vzraxoy, they were “under” 
this, from the first; such is the implication of rapeddOyre, coming 
after Urnxovcatre. Hence tu7ros didaxhs seems to be one of the 
primitive expressions for that germ of the creed or standard of 
faith and morals which ruled the practice of the churches. Tuzos 
in short means “norm” rather than “form”. Hence I have ven- 
tured to render the passage: “Thank -God, though you did serve 
sin, you have rendered whole-hearted obedience to what you 


10 Again, when Plato speaks of the “principles of education” he writes 
(412B) of risoe rijs matdeias re xai tpopis, just as Polybius later (xxii. 7 9) 
writes—ddvres S€ rods rumous rovrous imép rips OAns Stoxnoéws, Of political 
regulations. 
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were taught under the rule of faith; set free from sin, you have 
passed into the service of righteousness.” I admit that “the rule 
of faith” is a slight paraphrase, but I still claim that the trans- 
lation is only free because it seeks to be faithful to the spirit as 
well as to the letter of the original, and also because it attempts 
to avoid the use of English which would prove misleading. Such 
freedom does more justice to the Greek than any mere trans- 
literation of a word like rvzos, for example. 
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T is not proposed in this paper to treat the documentary 

theory of the Second Gospel, either in the drastic form in 
which it was set forth by Wendling,) who thought that three 
hands had worked on the Gospel to bring it to its present form, 
or in that of Bacon,? who in 1908 thought that it was possible to 
separate in the Gospel a document, which goes back in substance 
to St. Peter, from the work of a Redactor who had access to Q, 
a theory more elaborately defended in his Gospel of Mark, New 
Haven, 1925. The writer’s purpose is simpler and less specula- 
tive. He believes with Stanton* and N. P. Williams‘ that 
St. Luke’s great omission of Mark 6 4s—8 26 from his Gospel gives 
us objective evidence that the Gospel of St. Mark, as used by 
St. Luke, existed in a shorter form than that employed by the 
author of St. Matthew, and than that in which we have it. 

This may seem a rash conclusion in view of the many weighty 
names of those who have rejected this view. The list includes, 
among English-speaking scholars, Sanday,® J. Vernon Bartlett,® 


1 E. Wendling, Urmarcus, 1905; also Die Enistehung des Marcusevange- 
liums, 1908. 

2 B. W. Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story, New Haven, 1909. 

3 The Gospels as Historical Documents, Vol. II, Cambridge, 1909, pp. 156ff. 

4 Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, Oxford, 1911, pp. 417—421. 

5 Ibid, pp. 24ff. 

6 Ibid, p. 324. 
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Streeter,’, Rawlinson,* Easton®, Vincent Taylor!® and Monte- 
fiore. To this list the name of Sir John Hawkins! should be 
added, who, on the basis of similarity of vocabulary, concluded 
that the material in Mk. 6 4s—8 26 was written by the author of 
the rest of the Gospel and could not, therefore, have been written 
later. As will appear below, this consideration does not invalidate 
the solution of the problem which seems most probable to the writer. 

Of all these Streeter has stated his objections to the theory 
that the passage in question was not in St. Luke’s copy of St. Mark 
most succinctly and forcibly. He finds “two very formidable ob- 
jections.”® (1) The linguistic similarity of the language of the 
omitted section to that of the rest of St. Mark’s Gospel which Sir 
John Hawkins had demonstrated; and (2) the difficulty of sup- 
posing that St. Mark circulated in two editions, since its lost end- 
ing was absent from both the copy employed by St. Luke and 
the copy employed by St. Matthew, and Streeter deems it im- 
probable that the end of two different copies would have been 
accidentally torn off at the same place. As to the first of these 
objections, the fact of identity of language does not preclude the 
supposition that St. Mark wrote a Gospel about the year 50, which 
he afterward enlarged at Rome between 65 and 70 A. D. Streeter 
and Taylor’ have made out a strong case for the supposition that 
St. Luke composed a Gospel-story, which they call L, into which 
he afterward incorporated the material of St. Mark’s Gospel. It 
is just as easy to suppose that St. Mark tried his hand twice at 
Gospel-writing as to suppose that St. Luke did. 


7 The Four Gospels, New York, 1925, pp. 172ff. 

8 A. E. J. Rawlinson, The Gospel according to St. Mark, London, 1925, 
pp. xxxvi ff. 

®* B.S. Easton, The Gospel according to St. Luke, New York, 1926, 
pp. xvff. 

10 Behind the Third Gospe, Oxford, 1927, pp. 140 and 188f. 

11 C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, 2nd ed., London, 1927, Vol. II, 
pp. 446f. 

12 Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 64—66. 

13 Op. cit., pp. 174. 

14 Vincent Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel, Oxford, 1926. 
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As to the second of Streeter’s objections, the writer cannot 
agree that the ending of St. Mark’s Gospel was lost until after 
St. Matthew’s Gospel was written; and, since he believes that 
St. Luke’s Gospel was written prior to the composition of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, a fortiore it was not lost before that. For the 
theory of Bacon, that the original ending of St. Mark was delib- 
erately suppressed, there seems to be no adequate evidence. 
Streeter’s suggestion’® that John 21 and the Gospel of Peter may 
give us a hint as to what the lost ending of Mark contained, does 
not commend itself. John 21 seems to be obviously a reworking 
of Luke 51—11. Burkitt’s theory!” that St. Mark’s Gospel has 
lost about a third of its original contents, and that in its earliest 
form it contained the material now embodied in Acts 1—12, is 
almost purely speculative. In any event it could not be regarded 
as more than a bare possibility, and, even if true, would not ac- 
count for certain phenomena of the narrative. The theory of my 
friend and pupil, Mr. Kevin,1* that St. Paul has preserved the 
substance of the lost ending of St. Mark in 1 Cor. 15 3—s, seems 
to me unsatisfactory because St. Paul makes no mention of the 
appearance of Jesus first to the women, but makes the Epiphanies 
begin with that to St. Peter. Further, it is implied in St. Mark 
16 1—s that the Epiphanies began in Galilee, and to connect 
St. Paul’s enumeration of the Epiphanies with St. Mark it would 
seem necessary to have more points of contact than one, viz., 
St. Peter. To the writer the most probable and satisfactory ex- 
planation of the contents of the lost ending of St. Mark’s Gospel 
is that proposed by E. J. Goodspeed in 1905,!® and reproduced 
in substance in his last book published in December, 1927.%° This 
theory finds the lost ending of St. Mark in Matt. 28 9, 10, 16—198, 


8 The Gospel of Mark, New Haven, 1925, ch. XV. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 351 ff. 

17 KC. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, London, 1924, pp. 82f. 

18 See this JournaL, Vol. XLV, pp. 81—103. 

19 American Journal of Theology, Vol. VIII, pp. 484—490. 

20 New Solutions of New Testament Problems, Chicago, 1927, pp. 116— 
122. 
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and 20. Burkitt recognizes that “in the story of the Passion 
Matthew follows Mark very closely, often word for word, and 
only differs from his source by inserting fresh matter from time 
to time, such as the dream of Pilate’s wife and the guards at the 
tomb. All this matter seems to me of a legendary and unhistorical 
character.”*! Of a similar unhistorical character is the story of 
the bribing of the guards by the Jewish elders (Matt. 28 11—16). 
The trinitarian baptismal formula in v.19» is also obviously a 
later addition, since in the early Apostolic Age they baptized 
simply “in the name of Jesus Christ’’ (Acts 2 3s) or “intothe name 
of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 195). If we remove these portions of 
Matt. 28 »—20, we have a simple, natural, and satisfactory ending 
of St. Mark left. It recounts how the disciples went to Galilee, 
as the narrative of St. Mark implies that they should; how Jesus 
appeared to them there, and gave them their great commission. 
The theory recognizes, too, that the author of St. Matthew follow- 
ed in the concluding portion of his narrative of the Passion the 
same method which he had pursued in the earlier portion of it. 

The solution satisfies every known condition of the problem 
to such a degree that to reject it seems gratuitously to inject diffi- 
culties into the problem, unless there is some indubitable proof 
that the ending of St. Mark’s Gospel was lost before the Gospel 
of St. Matthew was written. Streeter thinks he finds such proof 
in the fact that St. Luke’s narrative, in ch. 24 1—s, seems to follow 
St. Mark 16 1—s, but after v.s, it goes a way of its own. The 
assumption seems to be that it is safe to infer that St. Luke knew 
St. Mark’s material only up to ch. 16s. Is this inference justi- 
fied? Dr. A. M. Perry showed in 1920” that St. Luke had access 
to a narrative of our Lord’s Passion which differed radically from 
St. Mark, and which he preferred to St. Mark,—a source which 
ran parallel to the material contained in Mark chs. 11—16. Perry 
called this the “Jerusalem Source,” believing that it was written 
at Jerusalem about the year 45 A.D. Streeter himself believes 
in such a source, only he makes it a part of that document which 

21 Op. cit., p. 82. 

22 The Sources of Luke’s Passion-Narrative, Chicago, 1920. 
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he believes St. Luke himself compiled at Caesarea abount 60 
A. D. before he knew St. Mark’s Gospel. According to Streeter 
and Vincent Taylor it was this document which St. Luke made 
the ground-work of his own Gospel, fitting the material of St. Mark 
into it. Supposing, now, that such a source existed, is it unlikely 
that it should agree with St. Mark’s narrative in some details? 
Just ag it is not improbable that both Mark and Q should some- 
times record the same thing, so it certainly is not improbable that 
St. Mark and this early independent narrative of the Passion 
should run parallel. A careful comparison of Luke 24 1—s with 
Mark 16 1—s betrays a sufficient number of differences to make 
it possible that they may easily be independent versions of an 
early tradition. It seems to the writer, at all events, that there 
is here no clear evidence that the Gospel of St. Mark, as St. Luke 
knew it, had lost its ending. Streeter finds* four good and suffi- 
cient reasons for believing that Mark 6 4s—8 26 were not in the 
copy which St. Luke employed. He accounts for it by supposing 
that a portion of the middle of St. Luke’s roll of the Gospel had 
been torn out. Of course, that kind of an accident is possible, just 
as it is possible that St. Mark had a stroke of paralysis as he 
finished ch. 16 8 and never wrote any more; but it seems an im- 
probable sort of accident. To the writer the simpler and more 
probable explanation is that St. Mark during his life-time issued 
two editions of his Gospel, and that St. Luke knew and used only 
the first and shorter of these. 

If, on the basis of the omission by St. Luke of this long passage 
(Mk. 6 4s—8 26), we conclude that there once circulated a shorter 
edition of St. Mark, the question naturally arises, were other 
parts of our present Mark also absent from this first edition? 
N. P. Williams held™ that Ch. 13, the little apocalypse, was want- 
ing in the first edition of St. Mark, and that this chapter was 
introduced in the second or third edition by St. Mark himself— 
a view which, so far as I know, has gained no adherents. A large 


3 Op. cit., p. 176. 
% Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 416ff. 
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number of scholars have adopted the theory of Colani and Weiffen- 
bach that Mark 13 contains an early Jewish-Christian apocalypse, 
attributed to Jesus, interwoven with genuine words of our Lord. 
This apocalypse consisted of ch. 13 7, 8, 14-20, 2s—27, and 30—s1. 
It is mainly on v. 19 of this little apocalypse that scholars have 
relied for their proof that the Gospel was composed about 70 A. D. 
If the apocalypse originated in connection with the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and if there was an earlier edition of the Gospel, 
naturally the apocalypse could not have been in that earlier edi- 
tion. But to the writer it seems evident from v. 14 that the apo- 
calypse originated in the time of Caligula about 40A.D.* It 
could well have been inserted in the first edition of the Gospel. 
Possibly in the second edition, issued after the war of 66—70 
had begun, the phraseology of 13 19 was slightly modified. There 
seems no good reason, however, for supposing that the whole 
chapter may not have been in the first edition. 

That there were in other sources other accounts of our Lord’s 
discourse on the last things is made clear by a comparison of 
Luke 21 and Matt. 24 with Mk. 13. Perry*® has recognized this, 
from a study of Luke 21, and a comparison of Matt. 24 with the 
corresponding chapters in the other two Synoptists, and suggests 
that the author of St. Matthew had still another source for some 
of his apocalyptic material. The topical method of this writer, 
however, makes the inference in his case more doubtful.27 Simi- 
larly Vincent Taylor holds that St. Luke had a non-Marcan 
source for a considerable part of Luke 21, though he does not 
consider it a part of Proto-Luke.?® 


5 Of. ro BdeAvyua ris épnuooews with Dan. 927 and the situation so 
graphically described by Josephus, Antiquities, xviii, 8, 1—9. 

28 Op. cit., pp. 117f. 

27 Matthew, e. g., has the equivalent of Mk. 13 9-13 in ch. 10 17-21. Luke, 
on the other hand, places a part of Matthew's eschatological discourse 
(Matt. 24 26-28 and 37-41) in ch. 17 23, 24, 37b, 34 and 35. Luke also places 
Matt. 24 43-51, in ch. 12 39, 40, 42-46, and ch. 13 28a. It is probable, there- 
fore, that Matthew’s discourse was compiled by the author of that Gospel. 

88 Vincent Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel, Oxford, 1926, pp. 101—125. 
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There are other passages in St. Mark besides Ch. 6 ss—8 26 
which St. Luke omits.2® They are Mark 1 5, 6,—a comment which 
St. Luke probably thought superfluous. His omission cannot 
be taken as evidence that these verses were not in his copy of 
St. Mark. He also omits Mark 4 33,34, which St. Luke appar- 
ently regarded as an unnecessary detail. Mark 6 17—29—the 
account of the imprisonment and death of John the Baptist— 
St. Luke omits, because he already had an account of it (Luke 3 19, 
20), which he had probably derived from another source, perhaps Q. 
Mk. 9 10—13 was too Jewish for St. Luke’s purpose. The case is, 
however, different with Mark 9 2s—29 and 43—4s. It would seem 
that these passages would have appealed to St. Luke had he 
known them. We may, I think, assume that they were probably 
not in his copy. Of ch. 10 1—10 it is more difficult to speak with 
confidence. The subject-matter is the legality of divorce from 
the Jewish standpoint. Possibly St. Luke thought the argument 
too Jewish; or possibly he thought the counsel of perfection too 
high for Hellenistic readers. It seems unfair to him, though, to 
suppose that he would omit the passage for such a motive, and 
the question whether it were not really absent from his copy, 
should be left open. Mark 10 3s—si1—the request of James and 
John to occupy the chief positions of honor in the Kingdom—is 
of such a nature that it seems that St. Luke would have used it, 
had it been in his copy. We may conclude, I think, that it was not. 
Mark 11 12—14 and 20—22—the story of the cursing of the fig tree 
and its withering—would not appeal to St. Luke, as it does not 
to many a modern man, and may have been deliberately omitted 
by him. It was probably in St. Mark’s Gospel from its earliest 
compilation, since it is a story that does not particularly glorify 
Jesus. Mark 11 24 St. Luke may also have purposely 
omitted, thinking that it would induce disappointments which 
might lead to unbelief. St. Luke’s other omissions of St. Mark’s 
material—Mark 13 10, 18, 27, 32; 14 2e—28; 15 s—s—are all in por- 


29 This list of St. Luke’s omissions of Marcan material is that of Streeter. 
Cf. op. cit., p. 196. 


17 
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tions of St. Mark to which St. Luke apparently had a parallel 
source which he preferred. His non-use of them does not imply 
that they were not in his edition of St. Mark. Of the 61 verses 
thus enumerated, which St. Luke omits, it can be plausibly argued 
that only 23 were wanting in St. Luke’s edition of St. Mark. 

Streeter has also compiled*® a list of 24 verses in St. Mark 
which are not represented in St. Matthew’s Gospel. They are 
Mk. 1 23—2s—the casting out of a demon—which the author of 
Matthew perhaps omitted because he had chosen a more striking 
account of demon-expulsion (Mk. 8 esff.)—the story of the legion 
of demons which entered into the Gadarene swine; Mk. 1 35—3s— 
Jesus praying—is a passage which it is difficult to see why St. 
Matthew should omit except by accident; Mk. 4 2i—24, to which, 
however, Matthew has similar material—Mt.516; 1026; 7 2; 
Mk. 6 so—-the return of the Apostles to Jesus, the omission of 
which, because of Matthew’s topical method, may have been 
accidental; Mt. 9 ss—s1—the casting out of demons by those not 
of the Apostolic company—a passage possibly omitted out of 
consideration for Church discipline; and Mk. 12 40--ss—the in- 
cident of the widow’s mite—-possibly omitted so as not to dis- 
courage large givers. When the method of the author of our First 
Gospel is taken into account, his omission of these passages in 
no way implies that they were not in the copy of St. Mark’s Gospel 
which he employed. 

The conclusion to which we are led is, therefore, that St. Mark 
issued two editions of his Gospel. The first probably lacked the 
following passages which are in our present Gospel: chs. 6 4s—8 26; 
9 28, 29, 43-48; 101—10 and 35—a1. 

It seems probable from what the Book of Acts tells us of St. 
Mark that this earlier and shorter edition of his Gospel may have 
been issued in connection with the missionary work of the Church at 
Antioch. That Church sent out missionaries as early as the year 46 
or 47 A. D., and St. Mark was, for a time, a member of its first 
missionary expedition (Acts 13 1-5 and 1s). Later he accompanied 


30 Op. cit., p. 196. 
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Barnabas on a mission, the first objective of which was Cyprus 
(Acts 15 39). In such missionary activities the need of some ac- 
count of the life and teaching of our Lord would be made evident, 
and it does not seem too much to suppose that the first edition 
of this Gospel was written at that time. Later (61—63) St. Mark 
was with St. Paul at Rome (Col. 4 10); and while Papias, as quoted 
by Eusebius,** connects St. Mark with St. Peter, saying that he 
secured the material for his Gospel from that Apostle, Eusebius 
also quotes Clement of Alexandria®? and Origen®* as authorities — 
for the statement that the Gospel of St. Mark was written at 
Rome. If our inferences from St. Luke’s omissions justify us in 
believing that St. Mark issued two editions of his Gospel, this 
Patristic testimony would apply to the second edition of St. Mark. 
Professor Bacon has presented the arguments for the supposition 
that St. Mark was written at Rome with his usual skill and 
erudition. We take all the evidence which he has collected as 
applying to the second and enlarged edition of our second Gospel. 
We conclude, therefore, that the first edition of St. Mark was 


issued at or near Antioch plus or minus 50 A. D.; the second 
edition at Rome, 65—70 A. D.® 


31 Eusebius, FH, iii, 39. 

32 Tbid., vi, 14. 

83 Jbid., vi, 25. 

% Is Mark a Roman Gospel, Cambridge, Mass., 1919. 

%5 The arguments of Bacon, Gospel of Mark, ch. XXIII, for a date as 
late as the reign of Domitian, do not seem to me convincing. 
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THE ROCKEFELLER-McCORMICK MANUSCRIPT 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE materials for the study of the text of the New Testament 

were further enriched by the discovery in 1927 of a hitherto 
unknown manuscript by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed. That 
the all too meagre resources of America in this respect were sup- 
plemented by the manuscript’s being acquired by Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller-McCormick of Chicago is also gratifying. The codex 
has been entrusted to the Department of New Testament and 
Early Christian Literature of the University of Chicago for in- 
vestigation. Sufficient progress in research has been made that 
an announcement is now possible. 

The Rockefeller-McCormick manuscript is a Greek New Testa- 
ment complete with the exception of the Apocalypse. That is 
to say, it is a New Testament of the Eastern canon. It was early 
found to be related to the minuscule 38, which was given in 1269 
by the Emperor Michael Paleologus to Saint Louis. The rela- 
tionship made certain the 13th century date of the manuscript. 
It is written in a fine minuscule hand on 206 folios of vellum, the 
leaves measuring 12/19.5 centimetres. The writing is one column 
to the page, distributing the text normally 42 lines to the column 
in the Gospels, 36 lines elsewhere. The folios are bound in 30 
quires of variable numbers of leaves, usually 6 or 8, sometimes 5 
and 7. There is one magnificent purple leaf. The binding is in 
bad condition, but such as it is it secures the text between two 
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beautiful silver covers. Several leaves of the manuscript have 
become badly wrinkled, but fortunately practically every word 
of the text is legible. 

Originally the manuscript discovered by Professor Goodspeed 
contained not less than 218 folios, but 12 leaves have been lost, 
leaving lacunae as follows: Matthew 919-101; 2020—21 15; 
Luke 4 44 —5 33; 233s—24 41; John 2 s—4 10 (where two folios are 
missing); Acts 1 1—10 (a leaf which must also have contained the 
decorative heading of the book); 7 ss—9 3 (where two folios are 
missing); 16 s9—173; and 195—207; and, finally, 1 Timothy 
2 15—3s. Of the 206 leaves now contained in the manuscript 7 
are not of the same vellum and hand as the original, but represent 
attempts to supply missing folios. These include two (duplicate) 
texts of Matthew 1 1—s, leaving space for decorations, and text 
of Matthew 1 s—i7; Luke227-39; 936-106; 2 Peter 3 11-18 
(this folio contains also extraneous matter); and Jude 14-Ro- 
mans | 26. In each case the difference of hand and materials is 
evident, as is the case also with the character of the text. 

It is possible that the manuscript may originally have been 
still more extensive. It may have been one of those which con- 
tained the Psalter. This, however, is a problem toward which 
no attitude may be assumed until additional evidence is avail- 
able. 

The most outstanding feature of the newly discovered New 
Testament is a wealth of Byzantine illuminations, which abound 
in the richest profusion. A New Testament with 14 miniatures 
has usually been regarded as richly decorated, and one with 34 
has been celebrated as in its own class in this respect. But the 
recent acquisition of Mrs. Rockefeller-McCormick possesses no 
less than 98 separate miniatures, including the sumptuous de- 
coration on the verso of the purple folio, decorations at the heading 
of books, portraits of evangelists and apostolic writers, and illus- 
trations of the narratives of the Gospels and Acts. Further, as 
evidence of the unique worth of the manuscript in this respect, 
it appears from the computation of the distribution of lines in 
the missing or supplied folios that in its original form this New 
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Testament had 21 miniatures above its present number, making 
a total of 119. 

In content the manuscript has the New Testament completely, 
with the exception of the Apocalypse. It contains the ending of 
Mark which is usual in minuscules, as well as the story of the 
woman taken in adultery. In the latter instance, however, the 
point at which the section begins is marked in the margin, in- 
dicating that the pericope was known to have peculiar character. 
There is a hiatus in the text from John 8 20—91 which differs 
from the lacunae previously identified in that it occurs within 
a column with vo evidence that the loss was apparent to the 
scribe. Clearly this is no case of homoioteleuton. It is possible 
that the scribe’s exemplar lacked these verses. 

The entire codex was written by a single scribe in an exquisite 
minuscule hand. The ink is of exceptional quality. The writing 
was done with great care. This is evident from the fact that while 
no less than 14 hands may be identified as having written for one 
or another purpose upon the pages of the manuscript, the amount 
of marginal or other correction is astonishingly slight. In the few 
cases where such appears they suggest that the errors were of the 
eye or ear, without involving significant misreadings. Indeed, 
so carefully was the text written that there is no evidence of the 
work of a dropPwrijs; the few corrections which appear were al- 
most always made by the scribe himself. 

The others who have put pen to the same vellum have done 
so at different times for various purposes. One supplied the du- 
plicate texts of the beginning of Matthew and the lacuna at 
Luke 2 27—3 9. Another supplied text for the lacuna at Luke 9 s6— 
106 and the extraneous material which appears at the end of 
Hebrews. A third supplied the closing verses of 2 Peter and filled 
space originally occupied by a portrait of John with a summary 
of 1 John, and supplied Jude 1s—25 and Romans11i—26. The 
lesson notes and headings of Acts and the Catholic Epistles are 

1 The iconography of the Rockefeller-McCormick manuscript and the 


date of its covers are being investigated by Dr. Harold R. Willoughby of 
the University of Chicago. 
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by a distinct hand. There are notes at the conclusion of Mark 
and of Romans by a later hand, a small number of marginal 
glosses, the few marginal corrections, a note on an early folio, and 
a still undeciphered note on the final leaf. 

The manuscript is equipped in the Gospels and Acts-Catho- 
lics with lesson numbers and certain titles. While they seem to 
be the usual sections there is a certain amount of variation from 
the standard canons. Such quire numbers as appear are in the 
upper right hand corners; the original numbers have occasionally 
been altered. Acts carries its own quire numbers. There are no 
numbers nor lesson sections whatever in the Pauline letters. 

As a feature of unusual importance it may be mentioned that 
this manuscript is one of the few which concludes the Epistle to 
the Romans with the benediction of 16 24, transferring the doxo- 
logy of Romans 16 25—27 to the end of chapter 14. Its evidence 
will be useful in the solution of a moot problem.” 

It is clear that the Rockefeller-McCormick manuscript is a New 
Testament properly so-called, not a lectionary. The distinction 
is clear as it is noted that in the Gospels, as is usually the case, 
the lesson numbers according to the tables of canons are in the 
margin, with the significant exception of cases on folios which 
have been inserted to supply texts missing at lacunae. Here the 
lesson notes (réAos, apy) appear not in the margin but in the text, 
demonstrating that these folios were copied from a lectionary. In 
Acts it is usual for the lesson notes to appear in the text, and in 
the Catholic Epistles the practice is variable. In the letters of 
Paul lesson notes are entirely absent. 

The vital matter in the notation of a newly available manuscript 
of the New Testament is, of course, the character of its text. In 
the present instance value obviously accrues in the fact that the 
codex is a New Testament, not merely a Gospels text, as is so 
much more common. But even more important than the extent 
of the text is the question of its character. As a rule, not much 
is expected of a minuscule manuscript, since the type of script is 
itself an indication of late date, and since textual methods have 

2 Lake, The Earlier Epistles of Paul (London, 1911), 335—346. 
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demonstrated conclusively that the critical text of the New Testa- 
ment is basically to be constructed from the uncial manuscripts. 
Consequently, as Kenyon remarks,> notability in a minuscule 
manuscript is chiefly to be achieved by departure from the nor- 
mal type. That is to say, since minuscules in the main conform 
to the type of text printed by Erasmus and edited in several forms 
as the so-called “received text,” elements of value in this type 
of manuscript are those readings which forsake this norm and 
agree with the types of text represented in the uncials. Briefly, 
the most valuable readings are those which agree with the so- 
called “neutral,” “Alexandrian,” or “Western” families, repre- 
sented, as textual scholars have determined, by codices SBCDLWO 
(and minuscules approaching in value 33).4 The discrimination 
of textual tendencies is a highly technical matter, but since a 
thoroughly objective technique has been worked out, it is not 
difficult to determine the relationship and character of a new 
manuscript. 

A study of the text of the Rockefeller-McCormick Manuscript 
discovers that while, as might be expected, the text is mainly 
Byzantine, the departures from this type in agreement with the 
critical text are unusually numerous and therefore highly signi- 
ficant. 

Significant readings of the newly discovered manuscript may 
be illustrated by a few examples. The reading in Mt. 2 12, that 
the magi “saw,” rather than “found” the child Jesus is in agree- 
ment with critical texts, but it happens to be one which is shared 
by many minuscules. In Mt. 3 s the singular number in the words 
“fruit worthy” (of repentance) rather than the plural is one of 
the decisive readings of MSS B and W with which the MS agrees.5 — 
The use of the preposition eds for éwi in Mt. 5 39 is a peculiarity 
of &, B, and our MS. On the other hand, the word “friends” for 


® Kenyon, Textual Criticism of the New Testament (London, 1912), 129. 

* ibid., 332ff. 

5 Identification of MSS indicated by symbols may be made by using 
Kenyon’s handbook or Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig, 
1900). 
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“brothers” in Mt. 5 47 is a distinctly Western variant, found in 
EKLDW®9. When the MS reads in Mt. 7 27 “by what measure 
you measure it shall be measured” (rather than “measured 
against”) it agrees with the best family of texts formed by 
SBEGKLMSUVXAIIW, which are followed by the critical editions. 
In Mt. 11 16 the word zracdiors rather than the diminutive ra:dapio 
isread by our MS and by NBCDEGKLMSXZAIIW® (0, however, 
has an insignificant difference in orthography). In Mt. 1210 the 
aorist infinitive of the verb “to heal” is read by NDLW, while 
the present infinitive is read by BCEGKM. Now, Westcott and 
Hort, strongly influenced by B, discard the former as a Western 
variant, but Tischendorf prefers it. Our MS has the reading 
adopted by Tischendorf. 

The readings of Matthew may serve also to illustrate the align- 
ment of the Rockefeller-McCormick MS with some of the impor- 
tant minuscules. In this phenomenon the MSS numbered 33, 
the group 1—118—131—209, and the so-called Ferrar group of 
13—69—124—346 et al. are the most significant. Our MS de- 
parts from the usual Erasmian text to agree with 33 in a number 
of cases, as for example: In Mt. 16 11 the critical text reads, “How 
is it that you do not perceive that I did not speak to you concern- 
ing loaves? But beware of the yeast of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees.” The usual minuscule text has “how is it that you do 
not perceive that I did not speak to you about bread to beware 
of the yeast of the Pharisees and Sadducees?” But our MS, with 
33 and 346, reads the infinitive of the verb and then adds the im- 
perative. Again, in Mt. 22 s7 the form éqy» for eivev is read by our 
MS and by 33, not to mention NBL, which makes a highly re- 
spectable grouping. zoAvriuov is read for BapuTiuov in Mt. 26 7. 
To be sure, the latter, read by BI'A, is preferred by Westcott and 
Hort. But Tischendorf adopts the former, which has the autho- 
rity of SADLMP® and of 33 and 137. 

Of significant readings in the Markan Gospel, the following 
may be cited: wavroOev is read for ravrayoOev in 1 45 with 
NABCDKLMSAITIW®@ and 1, 33, 118, 131,157, 209, 238—a goodly 
company, certainly. Almost as extensive a grouping is followed 
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(SABCDKLMAW and 1, 33, 124) in 518, as éuBaivovros is read 
for éuBavros. The form of the subjunctive yvoi for yv@ is read 
in 543, agreeing with ABDL against NCAIIW. It may be noted 
that in Mark the association of our MS with valuable minuscules 
is obvious. Most of the examples cited exhibit such relationship. 
Some do so strikingly. For example, in 1 13 the words ev 77 épijum 
are omitted, as in 1, 69, 124, 131, 209. In 3s "Iovdaias is read for 
*Idovuaias, with 1, 131, 209. In 6 51 efer\yjcovro is used rather 
than eficravro, as in 1, 118, 209. Perhaps the best example 
of this phenomenon is the form of 10 20, 21; the rich youth adds 
to the statement that he had observed the commandments the 
question, ‘What yet do I lack?” and the MS causes Jesus to add 
to his reply, “If you wish to be perfect.” Both these readings are 
supported by the MSS KMNIIW®O and 13—69—124—136 (the 
so-called Ferrar Group). 

Enough readings from the Gospels have been reported so that 
few others need be mentioned. A few may not be amiss, however. 
Luke 32 reads “high priest” (singular) with a large group in- 
clusive of SBCDLW9. Luke’s form of the Lord’s Prayer (11 s) 
has dos for didov and oyjuepov for To ca” juépav, a Western reading, 
with D, 2, 28, 71, 106, 300. A curious reading is “You have been 
faithful in a good (rather than “little’”) thing” in the parable of 
the minae (19 7). John 1 2s has ByOavia for ByOaBapa, with an 
excellent group including the recently available W and 9. In the 
story of Lazarus a curious and rare phenomenon occurs. John 11 41 
in critical texts reads, “They took away the stone.” The Eras- 
mian texts add, “where the dead man was lying.” Our MS has, 
“They took away the stone where he was (0 jv), adding its evi- 
dence to the group AKI], 1, 22,249. Another mixed reading occurs 
in John 12 13, where to the clearly Syrian écpaCov there is added 
the participle X¢yorres, which is read by SADKOXII. Again, in 
John 19s our MS reads instead of the simple verb “they began 
to say to him,” as do NBLUXAIIWO, 13, 33, 69, 106, 124. 

There are many interesting features in the text of Acts. The 
significance of the addition of év before re o7répuari in3 25 is not 
in the preposition, but in the alignment of the reading with NABCD 
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E (Greek) P. Similarly, aro for v7o in 436 means more than a 
choice of synonymous terms. In 7 36 77 A‘yirrov is read for y7 
Aiyirrov, as by BC and a group of minuscules. In 18 5 etva 
is read before rov Xpiorov, with the best uncials and a group of 
minuscules. In 281 the addition of of repi tov [LavAov appa- 
rently attests the influence of L, or at least the textual tendency 
represented by this valuable uncial. Similarly, 4Onuev for az- 
7 Onuev illustrates the influence of the tendency characterizing 33 
and a strong group of minuscules. 

In Acts another interesting textual phenomenon occurs with 
significant frequency. There are many readings of the usual mi- 
nuscule texts which are omitted from our MS. The omissions are 
hardly of the character identified in the Westcott and Hort edi- 
tion as “Western non-interpolations,” but they furnish an index 
to some features of the manuscript’s character. For example, 
avTov axovoecOe, which concludes 7 37 in the traditional text, 
is omitted, as it is by NAB and others. In chapter 9, verses 5 and 6, 
our MS reads as does the critical text, omitting the reading of the 
so-called textus receptus. In the same section there are other 
significant omissions from 9 18 and 106, 21. Acts 15 34 is omitted 
entirely, as in the critical text. Examples might readily be extended. 

The text of the Catholic Epistles is perhaps the least distinguish- 
ed of all sections of the codex. While minor agreements with 
better MSS might be cited, it will suffice at this point to call atten- 
tion to 1 John 2 23, where “He who confesses the son has the 
Father also”’ is added, as in the critical text, with SABCP. The 
famous reference to the Three Heavenly Witnesses is, of course, 
lacking. 

On the other hand, the letters of Paul in our manuscript are 
full of interesting readings. Among the many may be mentioned 
Geot for Xp:orov in Romans 8 35, T@ xvpiv for T@ xaipw in Ro- 
mans 12 11, and the omission of ¢foveia: from Romans 131. In 
1 Corinthians decidedly the most interesting features occur in the 
discussion of the Lord’s Supper in ch. 11. Here, where a matter 
of ritual is concerned, it might be expected that a minuscule MS 
would agree with the type of text normative in its day. But our 
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MS four times abandons the Erasmian text to agree with the crit- 
ical. It omits \aBere, payere with NABC*DEFG, 3, 17, 23*, 
31, 46*, 57, 67**, 70, 71, 73, 178.6 Twice, in verses 25, 26, it reads 
éay for av, with NBC, 17. It omits rovro with S*ABC*D*FG, 17, 
46, 80, 109. It adds rot before atuaros with SABCDEFGKLP. 
Agreements with such eminent groupings are still more numerous 
in Ephesians. For instance, 1 1, transpose so as to read Xpirrob 
*Incov. 13, before Xpicrw add év. 1 6, end, add vig adrod. 
118, xapdias for diavoias. 217, before Kai tois éyyvs add xat 
eipyyn. 3 9, oixovouia for kowwvia. 5 9, pwros for rvevuaros. 6 19, 
6097 for dwGeiy. Space permits attention to be called to one 
further instance only; in Philippians 1 16, 17 the balance of 
clauses furnishes an indication of the classification of a MS; here 
our manuscript is in agreement with a long list of uncials and mi- 
nuscules which are authorities for the critical text. There is an 
interesting reading in Colossians 16. Hebrews, with which the 
codex closes, also has readings of distinction, such as couoapevor 
for \aBovres in 11 13, and Cody for oxdrw in 12 18. 

On the basis of Kenyon’s criterion, namely, that notability in 
a minuscule is achieved by departure from type, the data exhi- 
bited above certainly suggest that the Rockefeller-McCormick 
MS forsakes the textus receptus for the readings of the critical 
text in numerous significant cases. Of course the readings here 
cited are a small fraction of the total various readings. Nor is it 
to be supposed that they are necessarily the most important. 
They have been chosen merely because they conveniently illustrate 
the manner in which variant readings fall into the several classes 
which are specifically identified by textual critics. Further re- 
search, it is expected, will evaluate all the readings which charac- 
terize the text of the manuscript, and determine the place of this 
text in the growth of the text of the New Testament.’ 


* These statistics are cited from the 8th edition of Tischendorf. Refer- 
ences may be equated with the systems of Gregory and von Soden by con- 
sulting Gregory, Die Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (Leip- 
zig, 1908), 185ff. 

7 This study will be generalized in a forthcoming book. 
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HOSEA’S MESSAGE AND MARRIAGE? 


L. W. BATTEN 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE aim of the modern biographer quite generally seems to 

be to strip the saints of their halo. The latest conspicuous case 
is that of Charles Dickens. For a century Dickens was regarded 
not only as one of the greatest of English novelists, but also as 
an upright and honorable man. But now appears Mr. Bechhofer- 
Roberts with his “This Side Idolatry,” a biography in the form 
of a novel, in which he portrays Dickens as “a selfish, blustering, 


coarsely humorous, impressionable, but heartless vulgarian, with- 
out a suggestion of genius,”? and where challenged, as he has been 
from many quarters, he stands by his charges, and claims to rout 
all critics by irrefutable evidence. In my paper I shall be privileged 
to follow an opposite and more kindly course, and hope to put a 
bit of long overdue halo about the head of one heretofore adjudged 
worthy of stoning for her sins. I refer to Gomer-bath-Diblaim, 
and may as well assert at the outset that ut ego opinor the charge 
of adultery standing against her for so many centuries, cannot 
be sustained by the available evidence, so that on the basis of 
the information contained in his book Hosea could not get a 
decree of divorce in the state of New York, however easy it 
might be at Reno or Paris. 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis at a meeting held at The Biblical Seminary, New York 
City, December 27, 1928. 

2 Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 20, 1928. 
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Now in a proper court it is necessary not only to hear the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, but also to weigh carefully their credi- 
bility. For it is clear that if witnesses contradict each other, they 
cannot both be right. The difficult problem then arises to deter- 
mine whether one or the other is telling the truth, or speaks from 
competent knowledge. I propose a rehearing of the case of Hosea 
vs. Gomer, or, rather I should put it, the interpreters of Hosea 
vs. Gomer, and see what can be learned by a critical sifting of all 
the testimony available. 

I say all the testimony advisedly, for it is the common practice 
to base the verdict against Gomer only on the first three chapters 
of Hosea’s book. And it may be said now that the evidence avail- 
able here presents grave difficulties, for a great variety of inter- 
pretations have been educed from it, no one of which has been 
generally acclaimed as satisfactory. I venture to hope that some 
light may be shed on this perplexing problem by first calling to 
the stand a witness who has heretofore sat silently in the back 
of the court room, the witness who will limit himself to the gen- 
uine Hosean prophecies in cc. 4—14. In the case of this witness 
we may rely upon his words confidently, for nobody distrusts 
him. It is true that most scholars would presumably say that 
while his testimony is unquestionably trustworthy, nevertheless 
for the case at issue it is quite irrelevant. So far as direct testi- 
mony is concerned that is true. The witness reveals no inform- 
ation about the conditions of Hosea’s married life. But in this 
self-constituted court we are not hampered, as all our American 
courts are, by antiquated and irrational rules about the admissi- 
bility of evidence. We want to find what the truth is, and will 
welcome every scrap of evidence that may aid our quest. 

In the examination of cc. 4—14 it is necessary to exclude only 
two main passages, 11 s—i1 and 14 2-10, to which I shall return 
later. What we wish to learn from this witness is at first testi- 
mony showing Hosea’s position in regard to the fate of Israel 
and the cause of that fate. 

On these points the testimony is unmistakable. Our witness 
deposes that the doom of the nation of Israel is final and irre- 
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vocable. Doubtful as the text often is, there is no question as 
to the import of Hosea’s words. 
The witness need cite only a few passages. First we hear: 


I am like a lion unto Ephraim, 

And like a young lion to the house of Israel* 

I verily will tear and get me away, 

I will seize, and there is none can rescue (5 14). 


As Harper says of this passage it is “the strongest possible 
metaphor of destruction” (I. C. C.). 
Again our witness testifies that Hosea clearly perceives the 
exile as the fate of Israel: 
They shall not abide in Jahveh’s land, 


But Ephraim shall return to Egypt, 
And in Assyria they shall eat the unclean (9 3). 


Finally the witness will cite the last message of Hosea to his 
doomed nation: ' 
Samaria is surely guilty, 
For she has rebelled against her God. 
They will fall by the sword, 
Their children be dashed in pieces, 
And their pregnant women ripped up (14 1). 


It would be easy to elicit much more evidence of the same 
tenor, but enough has been presented to show that in the oracles 
which may confidently be credited to Hosea there is an unquali- 
fied forecast of disaster; and were we to search ever so diligently 
we could find no hint of a less ominous fate. How could there 
be any other note, unless we assume that a sane man, to say 
nothing of a prophet of God, could with the same breath blow 
both hot and cold? Moreover, it is highly probable that Hosea’s 


3 I follow those like Harper and Marti in substituting Israel for Judah. 
If the text is sound Hosea takes quite a different attitude towards the fate 
of Judah than the later prophet who added such passages as 1 7. But it is 
not probable that Hosea was concerned with the fate of the Southern King- 
dom. The conditions of Israel were enough to engross his attention. 

4 Marti pronounces this line a gloss, but that is immaterial for my pur- 
pose, for the exile is clear without it. 
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prophecies extend over practically the whole of that dark era 
which marked the close of Israel’s life as a nation, reaching per- 
haps nearly or quite to the siege and fall of Samaria in 722 B. C. 
And the ominous messages do not mark any single period of the 
prophetic career, but run through the whole as a leading motive. 
Further it seems pretty evident that the emphasis on Israel’s 
dire fate increases as the prophet approaches the end of his min- 
istry. 

Now we are ready to hear the witness’ testimony as to the 
cause of Israel’s plight. To a Hebrew prophet of this age the cause 
could only be sin, but to Hosea the sins of Israel fall into three 
categories, ethical, political and religious. In sharp contrast to 
what we find in Amos, comparatively little is found about Israel’s 
immorality, though there is enough to show that Hosea was not 
blind to the people’s vice, nor unaware of its consequences. There 
was a prevalence of gross evils, stealing, killing, lying, adultery 
and drunkenness, and the prophet was not indifferent to such 
wrongs; but he castigates the nation still more sharply for their 
political blunders. He points out their stupidity in their handling 
of both national and international problems. For they had dared 
to set up dynasties and to throw them down without the counsel 
of God, and they had made futile alliances with one power after 
another, each equally disastrous in its consequences, and each 
equally repugnant to their God. 

But the supreme sin of Israel as Hosea sees it is in the religious _ 
field, and consists of their infidelity to their God. Like Elijah 
Hosea stands squarely for the religion of Jahveh without addition 
or admixture, but the people are idolaters. Whatever Jeroboam I 
had intended when he established the calf worship as the distinc- 
tive feature of the religion of his kingdom, and whatever that 
cult meant to the ordinary man of the prophet’s day, to Hosea 
it was rank idolatry. To the mind of this prophet, while there 
was much religion in Israel, it was at best a gross corruption of 
the pure religion of Jahveh, and so was worthless. 

Our witness could cite more testimony on this point than we 
should have the patience to hear just now, so we will restrict him 
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to a few passages which will serve as samples. This one is pretty 
plain: 

Ephraim is a worshipper of idols, 

He has set up for him a fat ox. 

They have grossly apostatized, 

They love shame more than glory® (4 17f). 


This one shows the prophet’s attitude towards the bovine cult: 


I spurn thy calf, O Samaria, 
My anger blazes against it. 

A workman made it, 

And it is not a god; 

And so Samaria’s calf 

Shall become fragments (8 5, 6). 


As a part of the persistent denunciation of Israel as an idola- 
trous nation we find passages more nearly relevant to the subject 
of Hosea’s marriage, for the prophet frequently uses the figure 
of illicit sex relations to express Israel’s infidelity to Jahveh. Thus: 


My people inquire of their wood, 

And their staff gives them answer. 

For a spirit of whoredom leads them astray, 

And they practice adultery against their God (4 12). 


Thou hast played the harlot, Ephraim; 
Israel has made himself unclean (5 3). 


To Jahveh they have been unfaithful, 
For they have borne bastard sons (5 7). 


Do not rejoice, O Israel, 

Exult not like the peoples; 

For thou turnedst from God to harlotry, 
Thou hast loved the prostitute’s wage (9 1). 


It is pertinent to ask whence Hosea derived that figure. Ac- 
cording to the usual view of the prophet’s life, it came inevitably 
from his own unhappy experience. But surely that is not a ne- 
cessary inference. That is, if we did not assume a marital trag- 
edy, we should not have to invent one to account for the me- 


5 For the most part, I follow here the rendering of Powis-Smith. A part 
of the text is corrupt, but the general trend is unmistakable. 


18 
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faphor. The following passage shows that Hosea was quite aware 
to the existence of sexual vice outside of his own house}jold: 


Your daughters play the harlot, 

And your daughters-in-law commit adultery; 
For yourselves company with harlots, 

And sacrifice with prostitutes (4 13f.). 


I think we would all agree that were a prophet today to com- 
pare backsliders to the faithless in marriage, we should not dream 
of inferring that his figure was due to domestic troubles of his 
own. On the contrary such personal pain would, by a true pro- 
phet, never be revealed to his audience. 

It is expedient to note here a marked characteristic of Hosea’s 
utterances. Invariably he is singularly impersonal. His favorite 
course is to represent Jahveh as the speaker. However micro- 
scopically we scan the oracles we find no word which throws a 
single beam of light on the prophet’s person or history. It is not 
likely therefore that he would break his habitual reserve and 
lift the veil only to disclose what would be the deepest pain of 
his life.. As a matter of fact the inference from the prophecies is 
that Hosea’s married life was a happy one. The comparison of 
wicked Israel to an adulterous wife shows that Hosea had a high 
conception of the duty of marital fidelity, and his idea of faith- 
fulness would naturally come from what he had seen in his own 
helpmeet. 

To return once more and for the last time to the witness pa- 
tiently waiting on the stand, we will seek what information he has 
about Jahveh’s attitude towards Israel. The importance of this 
evidence is apparent. It is reiterated over and over again that 
Hosea is the exponent of a God of love. It is often urged. as by 
my esteemed friend Professor Bewer, at whose feet I always re- 
joice to sit, that Hosea’s conception of God’s love was derived 
from his own bitter experience. God directed him to love a bad 
woman and by obedience to this command he discovered that 
God loved a bad people, and his mission was henceforward to 
proclaim that love. There may remain doubt, even after my ex- 
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position is complete, about what orders Hosea received from on 
high, but there is no doubt as to what Hosea actually said in the 
part now under consideration, and we will let the witness speak. 

First of all he declares in unmistakable language that love was 
the motive which led God to take Israel under his protecting 
wings at the beginning. I quote in part the beautiful passage 
with which we are all familiar: 


When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
And from Egypt I called him to be my son.* 
I myself taught Ephraim to walk. 

I took him up in my arms, 

With easy lines I led him, 

With cords of love. 

I was one taking the bit from his jaws 

And I bent down and fed him (11 1-4). 


Hosea shows clearly enough and often enough, and this passage 
if read in full would show that the idea is brought out here, that 
Israel did not respond to this love, and it is not an unreasonable 
inference that he would imply that even God could not maintain 
a one-sided love through all the centuries of Israel’s history. It is 
not a necessary inference that because the seer holds that God 
loved the innocent infant, he must still love the deeply guilty 
adult. That point, however, is not to be pressed now, for it may 
be admitted that the position is tenable, so far as this one utter- 
ance goes, that Hosea conceives God as still loving his wayward 
people. It is certain though that the prophet never says so ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, but that he does say much of quite another 
tenor. Listen to our witness: 


® Harper rejects the word “son” on the ground that Hosea always em- 
ploys the figure of the wife for Israel, though in another place the figure 
of the son is accepted (cf. pp. cli and 362, I. C.C.). Marti reads “his chil- 
dren,” and that would correspond to the place of Israel in C.2. At the 
Egyptian period Israel is conceived as too young to be the mother of many 
sons, and the rest of the passage shows that Israel is pictured as a helpless 
infant. If Harper’s argument were valid, the inference would be that the 
passage is not Hosean. The conception of Israel as Jahveh’s son would 
be natural in view of Ex. 4 22 (J.). 


18* 
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With flocks and herds they shall go 
To seek Jahveh, but shall not find him; 
He has withdrawn from them (5 6). 


And again: 

Therefore will I hew them by the prophets, 

Slay them by the words of my mouth (65). 

Their wickedness is in Gilgal, 

So there I came to hate them. 

On account of their evil deeds, 

I will drive them from my house. 

I will never again love them, 

Since all their princes are rebels (9 15). 
Once more: 

Ephraim gave bitter provocation, 

For blood guilt remains upon him, 

And his shame will his Lord requite (12 14). 
And finally: 

I will be to them like a lion, 

Like a leopard by the road will I lurk. 

I will meet them like a bereaved bear, 

I will tear the ribs from their chests. 


I will devour them there like a lion, 
And tear them like a wild beast (13 7f.). 


It is true that the beast of prey does love his victim’s flesh, but 
his affection goes no further. If the prophet had in mind a God 
of love, he was most unhappy in his metaphors. 

The conception of Hosea as an evangelical prophet, depicting 
a loving God concerned to save the sinners rather than the right- 
eous, is very pleasant to contemplate, but willing as I am, I fail 
to find any such idea in the testimony of our witness, and I have 
endeavoured to induce him to disclose all that he knows bearing 
on that topic. Whether we can find the idea elsewhere is another 
matter, but if my interpretation thus far is sound I fear we can 
no longer search very hopefully, for a prophet must be deemed 
reasonably consistent. 

I referred to two passages, 11 s—11 and 14 2—10, which have 
been left out of the testimony. I need say no more than that as 
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generally recognized, these along with other small bits here and 
there are clearly later additions. For their tenor is quite different 
from the other oracles and they definitely predict a return from 
the exile. Hosea probably lived to see his direful forecasts ful- 
filled to the letter, but he did not live long enough to witness any 
conditions on which the most optimistic observer could base an 
expectation of a return of the exiles to their native land. That 
was left for the devout dreamers of a much later day. 

The way is now clear to undertake the confessedly difficult 
task of examining the more direct testimony found in Ce. 1—3. 
We may classify this material in either one of two ways. On a 
literary basis Cc. 1 and 3 belong together in sharp contrast to C. 2. 
But on a basis much more suitable to our purpose, we must classify 
according to the tenor of the passages, and we have then also two 
groups, but quite different groups; for with C. 1 1—9 we must con- 
nect 2 4—15, and with C.3 the rest of C. 2, i. e., vv. 1—3, 16—25. 

We begin with a study of the second group, and ask our witness 
to cite in full the original form of C. 1 1—». 

The beginning of Jahveh’s speaking with Hosea. And Jahveh said 
to Hosea, take thyself a wife, so he took Gomer-bath-Diblaim. And 
she conceived and bore him a son. And Jahveh said to him, name him 
Jezreel, for shortly I will punish the house of Jehu for the blood of 
Jezreel and bring to an end the dominion of Israel. 

And again she conceived and bore a daughter. And he said to him, 
name her Lo-ruhamah, for I no longer have compassion on the house 
of Israel that I can grant them forgiveness. 

When she had weaned Lo-ruhamah, she conceived again and bore 
a son. And he said, name him Lo-ammi, for they are not my people, 
nor am I their God. 

It will be noticed that I accept the nearly unanimous verdict 
of both the traditional and liberal schools that the phrase quali- 
fying wife, “of whoredoms and children of whoredoms” is a 
clumsy gloss. In any case it is difficult to make it mean that 
Hosea was to marry an adulterous woman, and remain her hus- 
band while she bears a brood of illegitimate children.’ 

Even a cursory examination of the passage shows plainly that 


7 v.5 is also deemed an amplification. 
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while biographical in form, the motive of the story is wholly pro- 
phetic. Hosea names each child so that the name carries a pro- 
phetic message to Israel, thus giving us a perfect parallel to the 
cases in Isaiah. Neither prophet was concerned with the story 
of his domestic life, but both use that as a means of driving home 
the word of God to the nation. 

Again, we note that the prophetic message in Hosea’s names 
is one of punishment, of the rejection of Israel by their God so 
complete that pardon is no longer possible. God is utterly hostile 
to Israel. He will no longer recognize them as his people. There- 
fore the essential idea of the passage is in exact agreement with 
the evidence on this point already found in Cc. 4—14, and thus 
there is no ground to question its authenticity. 

It is necessary to emphasize another point in this passage. 
Study it minutely as we will, we can in the text itself find no hint 
of anything abnormal in the family life of the prophet; as a source 
for scandal it is as barren as the old time register of births in the 
family Bible. It is true that the motive is the prophetic signifi- 
cance of the names of the children, and not their parentage, but 
there is not the slightest suggestion that Gomer ever had been 
or ever would be any other than a virtuous woman. So to get 
such a character for her as was deemed necessary, the ancient 
step was to add the clumsy gloss, while the modern is to read into 
the story what it clearly lacks. Thus Harper did not hesitate to 
declare that all three children were illegitimate. He apparently 
realized a difficulty in the record of Jezreel, plainly stating that 
Gomer bore her first son “to him,” i. e. Hosea. He did try in a 
note to cast a bit of doubt on that obstinate snag “to him,” but 
found the textual evidence too slender to serve as a prop for his 
theory. 

Seeing that position a little too raw others have modified it, 
and claim to discover evidence that while the first two children 
may have had an honest mother, Hosea himself knew that it was 
unhappily otherwise in the case of the third child, and so he gave 
him the name Lo-ammi, and that means not my kin. That inter- 
pretation quite ignores the fact that the purpose of the names 
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was not personal, but prophetic. The prophecy did not come 
from the names, but the names were chosen to express the pro- 
phetic message. God directs the seer to name his daughter Lo- 
tuhamah, unloved, not to show that the father does not love his 
wife or child, but to show that God does not love Israel. Simil- 
arly the name Lo-ammi is not given to indicate a rift between 
father and son, but to proclaim the spanless breach between God 
and Israel. The meaning assigned to the word in this interpret- 
ation is quite impossible in view of the antithesis: “they are not 
my people, nor am I their God.” To get a bad character for Gomer 
this must be changed to read: “they are not my sons, nor am I 
their father.” ® 

We turn now to the other passage of this group, closely related 
in tenor, 2 4—15, aptly titled in the Powis-Smith translation, 
“Denunciation of Israel as a faithless wife.” It is worth while 
to ask the witness to give it in full: 


Plead with your mother, plead, 

For she is not my wife, 

That she put whoredoms from her face, 
And her symbols from her breasts. 
Lest I strip her naked, 

And show her as the day she was born, 
And make her like a desert, 

And set her like a parched land, 

And let her die of thirst. 

Upon her sons I have no pity, 
Because they are sons of adultery. 

For their mother played the harlot, 
She that bore them is shameless. 

She said, I follow my lovers, 

That gave me bread and water, 

Wool and flax, oil and drink. 
Therefore I strew her path with thorns, 
And fence her in with a wall, 

That she no longer find her way. 
When she pursues her lovers, 


8 The one who added 21-3 clearly understood that ammi meant my 
people. So for that matter did other prophets, e.g., Zech. 8 8. 
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And does not overtake them, 

When she seeks, but does not find, 
Then she will say, I return to my first love, 
For better was it then than now. 

She did not even know 

That I was the one who gave her 

The corn and the wine and the oil. 

But of the abundance of my silver, 
And of the gold, they made a god. 

So I withhold my corn in its time, 
And my new wine in its season; 

I recover my wool and my flax, 

With which she would clothe her flesh. 
Now will I expose her lewdness to her lovers, 
And none shall save her from my hand. 
I will put a stop to her gladness, 

Her feast and new moon and sabbath, 
I will destroy her vine and fig tree, 

Of which she said, they’re my fee, 
Which my lovers gave me. 

I will make them a thicket, 

Where wild beasts will feed. 

Will visit on her the days of the Baals, 
To whom she burned incense, 

And adorned her with rings and jewels. 
For thus she went after her lovers, 
And forgot me her God.® 


The passage makes as perfect a unit as we can expect to find, 
and quite after Hosea’s practice in the form of an address to 
Israel by Jahveh himself. Using a figure common enough in later 
prophecy, and quite intelligible from Hosea’s other oracles, the 
adulterous wife is pictured as the figurative mother of Israel, 
while her children are the people themselves. It is obvious that 
the adultery here as in Cc. 4—14 is a figure for idolatry and no- 


® The last line is difficult. Marti makes it the introduction of the pro- 
phecy following. It seems better to take the last words MIM"DNI as the 
heading of that oracle. That leaves the last line very short, perhaps inten- 
tionally, but there may have been a confusing of the end of one and the 
beginning of another section, and I have ventured a guess, in restoration. 
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thing else, and that alone is the ground for the severe arraignment. 
It is clear here too that in spite of hints at other lost chances, the 
doom of Israel is final. None shall rescue the guilty one from the 
avenging hand; for Jahveh here is not a God of love, but of ven- 
geance. Israel is unpitied, and has no longer any claim for God’s 
protection. The passage has nothing to do with Gomer, for Gomer 
was not the mother of Israel as Rachel was. 

In all respects the conception is exactly what we have found 
in Hosea’s prophecies in Cc. 4—14, and the authenticity of the 
passage is beyond question. 

When we turn to the witness who will offer us the other group, 
we shall hear quite another story. Two of the passages need not 
detain us long. For their late origin is generally recognized, and 
they offer no contribution either to Hosea’s message or life. The 
first section 2 1—3 (Eng. 1 10—2 1) is a beautiful messianic pro- 
phecy painting in rosy colors an impressive picture of the restored 
unity and prosperity of the whole nation as in the days of David, 
and is usually assigned to a late post-exilic age. The second sec- 
tion 2 16—25 (Eng. 2 14—23) is from the hand of a gifted poet, who 
was familiar with the material in the other group (1 2—9; 2 4—15) 
and contributes a supplement. He gives expression to a beauti- 
ful faith that one day Jahveh would renew the broken bond with 
Israel in a union that would last forever. Both sections there- 
fore show affiliation with the redemptive passages already noted 
as additions in Cc. 4—14, and reveal ideas not only beyond any 
existing conditions in Hosea’s time, but also beyond the visions 
even of a reasonable faith. It was in later days when Israel’s 
faith rose to the point that it seemed as if Jahveh must rescue 
his then loyal people, for their distress was so acute that it appeared 
that he could not fail to hear their cry. 

Now we are ready to call our last witness, and his evidence, 
contained in C.3, has been more misunderstood, so it seems to 
me, than almost any other chapter in the Bible. Yet, I shall have 
utterly failed to be thus far convincing, or the mere recital of the 
words will give a pretty conclusive hint as to the proper inter- 
pretation. Our witness speaks: 
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And Jahveh spoke to me again: go love a woman dear to an intim- 
ate!® and an adulteress, as Jahveh loves the Israelites in spite of their 
turning to other gods and cherishing raisin cakes. And I bought her for 
me for fifteen pieces of silver, and a homer and a lethek of barley. And 
I said to her, many days thou shalt tarry for me, not practising fornic- 
ation, nor allying thyself with a man. And I am so towards thee." 
For many days shall the Israelites tarry without king or prince or sacri- 
fice or pillar or ephod and teraphim. Afterwards will the Israelites 
again seek Jahveh their God and David their king; and they shall 
hasten to Jahveh and to his goodness in the latter days. 

It will be noted in the first place that the passage is in form auto- 
biographical, and therefore seemingly of the highest authority. 
But I may remind you that Professor Torrey has explained the 
use of the first person in what are deemed the memoirs of Ezra 
as a literary device of the ingenious Chronicler to make his story 
plausible. It would not be consistent to accept as an explanation 
in one case a theory which I was unable to admit in another, so 
I will say frankly that I have no idea why the author of this piece 
employed the first person. Perhaps it does not require any parti- 
cular explanation, for the prophets do often use the first person 
and the author of this piece was a prophet; and a prophet with 
a beautiful message. 

The vital question is something quite different. The real point 
is that usually in this case the literary form has determined the 
interpretation. It is an autobiographical sketch, and is in the book 
of Hosea, and therefore Hosea is here telling his own story. What- 
ever problems of text or exegesis arise must be solved on the basis 
of that fundamental hypothesis. Now form-criticism has attained 

10 This phrase is obscure in meaning. Hélscher is confident that the 
verb is active, so that the meaning would be “loving a neighbor,” or as 
LXX “a lover of wickedness.” But, as Nowack says, that fits ill with the 
term “adulteress.” For my purpose it does not matter what the phrase 


means. It is clear from the whole passage that here a bad woman is des- 
cribed. 

11 Nowack emends toread, “and I will not come into thee.” The phrase 
looks like a gloss, for it comes in awkwardly, and mars the exposition, for 
naturally there need be no pledge of Jahveh’s fidelity to Israel, and the 


prophet certainly does not mean that Jahveh will have nothing to do with 
Israel. 
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quite a prominent place as a new element in dealing with the 
New Testament, and the principle may be of value in the Old 
Testament as well. But we must be on our guard about over- 
simplification of the problems in the one testament or the 
other. 

In the passage under consideration a vital question is this: 
what is the writer’s aim in telling the tale? Is it to depict personal 
history or to give a comforting message to suffering Israel? The 
answer is so positive, that a clear understanding of the passage 
lies right at hand. 

The passage is a parable, but a parable of a peculiar kind. In 
normal parabolic teaching an invented story is told, the aim of 
which is to make the real purpose so clear that he who runs may 
read. But the parabler does not always get his meaning over. 
So Nathan must explain to David the application of his story, 
and the disciples must needs ask for an explanation of one of the 
simplest of Jesus’ parables. Now our author was not speaking 
his story with a chance subsequently to explain, but writing, and 
the key must be a part of his prophecy if he is to get it across. In 
this case the exposition is really necessary, for if the very simple 
story stood alone it would be quite unintelligible. What could 
one get out of a story that a man is directed to love an adulteress, 
that he buys one, and bids her live many days an isolated life of 
chastity? For both procedures were quite alien to Hebrew ex- 
perience or usage. 

The author runs no risk of misunderstanding. He intersperses 
his parable with the interpretation so that the real meaning stands 
out clear as a bell. Indeed he seems to be almost impatient of 
the story, so that it is sometimes obscured while he rushes on to 
make the real message stand out. 

These considerations alone would persuade me that Hosea had 
no hand in the composition of the passage; that it has nothing 
whatever to do with his life or message, that it was one of those 
innumerable scraps produced in the late days of Israel which the 
compilers of the prophetic books incorporated according to their 
convictions of suitability, not always critically sound; and that 
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the compiler inserted the passage in Hosea, quite in the wrong 
place, because its contents were sexual in character. 

It is necessary to scrutinize the passage somewhat more close- 
ly, and not content ourselves with sweeping generalizations. 
In the first place the discipline of the errmg woman is an inven- 
tion to explain the exile. As God’s discipline of Israel the matter 
is intelligible, but no man actually disciplined his wife in that 
way. As often noticed the “many days” have a widely different 
sense in the two cases. The real point is that after an indefinite 
period God will take back his erring people. 

Again, there is nothing whatever in this passage or elsewhere 
to make it clear that the adulterous wife is to be identified with 
Gomer-bath-Diblaim, and unless that identification is established 
beyond reasonable doubt the case against Hosea’s maligned wife 
falls to the ground. There is nothing to go on but inference, and 
no one would dare go into a court to-day with a grave charge 
against a woman with an identification based wholly on inference. 
In this case inference points quite the other way. If the writer 
meant Gomer, he should have made it plainer than calling her 
an adulterous woman, for as we have seen there is not elsewhere 
a scrap of valid evidence which reflects any evil in Hosea’s wife. 
If this woman were Gomer, she would not have to be bought. Da- 
vid bought Michal from Saul for one hundred Philistine foreskins, 
but he did not buy her back again from Paltiel who had taken 
her to wife after David’s flight. Further, there is no hint in the 
passage itself, though it is usually read in, that the woman is 
other than a new dramatis persona. There is no suggestion that 
she was an already well known woman. 

For that matter what reason is there to hold that the man of 
this tale is Hosea? It may seem sufficient that the passage is 
in Hosea’s book. That evidence would be sufficient, if it were 
clear that the passage came from Hosea’s times, but it loses all 
weight if the passage belongs to a much later era. Hosea’s story 
in the first chapter, the authenticity of which is beyond reasonable 
doubt, is told in the third person, and were this Hosean it would 
presumably be in the same form. There is no intimation in this 
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passage that the man of the story had ever been married before, 
except the debated word “again.” Authorities are divided as to 
whether the proper rendering is “again” or “still,” and whether 
it qualifies “spoke” or “love.” The evidence is too uncertain to 
help much in forming an opinion. The theory that Hosea had 
divorced Gomer and was buying her back has to meet the stubborn 
fact that in Israel the punishment for adultery in a wife was 
neither divorce nor isolation, but death, in the early days by burn- 
ing and in the later days by stoning. As a matter of fact I can 
find no evidence that Hosea ever thought of divorcing his wife. 
All that we know of his married life is the record of the birth of 
his children in C.1. Hosea himself brought no charge against 
his wife; that was the work of other hands. 

If now we view the passage for a moment as a whole, we are 
forced to conclude that even if the hands are Esau’s, and there 
is much doubt about this, the voice is Jacob’s. The message of 
this passage is not that of Hosea. Here God loves Israel in spite 
of past sins, and afterm period of probation, Israel would return 
joyfully to their own God and to their lawful king, the latter 
phrase betraying the Judean origin of the passage. Furthermore 
there is an interesting theological conception which is certainly 
not Hosean. There is a conception which reminds us of the doc- 
trine of purgatory. Israel is to exist for an indefinite period 
without the usual conveniences of earth or the joyful blessings 
of heaven. 

Harper indeed saw that the contents of the passage made the 
interpretation as an experience of the prophet’s life difficult, and 
so he resorted to the easy expedient of eliminating v. 5 as a gloss. 
But v. 5 is the snapper to the whip; it is the climax of the story, 
and is perfectly consistent with all that has gone before. 

The witnesses in the case have all been heard. An attempt 
has been made to weigh scrupulously their credibility. This being 
a presidential address, there is no jury to render a strange ver- 
dict, and the auditors may not now even offer a criticism. The 
court is all powerful, and finds a verdict easy: the charge against 
Gomer is dismissed. Next case. 
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THE STROPHE IN HEBREW POETRY 
AND PSALM 29 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


I 


HERE is a somewhat violent reaction taking place at pres- 
ent against the attempt to discover stanzas or strophes in 
Hebrew poetry. Any one who indulges in such a diversion renders 
himself liable to the charge of dilettantism. There is little doubt 
that the endeavor to establish strophicaf regularity in Hebrew 


poetry has often been carried too far and led to wooden results. 
Professor Torrey’s warnings on this subject in his new comment- 
ary on Second Isaiah! are timely. They are needed to restore 
the balance. And yet, has not Professor Torrey himself possibly 
gone a little too far in the opposite direction? The fact urged 
by him,? though not undisputed, that strophes or stanzas seem 
to be wanting in other Semitic literature does, at first sight, create 
a strong presumption against their existence in Hebrew poetry. 
Yet, after paying his respects in no uncertain terms to those who 
have preceded him in the study of Hebrew poetical structure, 
Professor Torrey ends his discussion of the subject with the ad- 
mission that there are, nevertheless, “occasional strophic forms, 
especially in the Psalter.”* But if there are even occasional in- 

1 The Second Isaiah, 1928, Part. 1, Chap. X. 

2 P. 175. 

3 P. 179. Italics Professor Torrey’s. A little earlier (p. 176) he says: 


“It is in only a few cases—noteworthy exceptions—that strophes are to be 
seen; quatrain following quatrain in unbroken succession, or other divi- 
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stances of strophical arrangement in Hebrew poetry, the initial 
presumption against their existence, drawn from the fact that 
such arrangements do not occur in other Semitic literatures, at 
once breaks down. At most it can be urged only against the fre- 
quency of the strophical arrangement in Hebrew. But the question 
is now open: Are there few or many examples of regular strophes ? 
Professor Torrey says there are but few; Professor Duhm, to take 
an extreme advocate of the opposite view, says there are many. 
Duhm would reduce most of the poems in Second Isaiah to a 
quatrain arrangement. Torrey disputes this. He remarks: “It 
may be, indeed, that traces of strophic arrangement will event- 
ually be pointed out in some poem or poems of the Second Isaiah; 
there is no impossibility in the supposition. I can only say for 
my part, that I have thus far been unable to discover anything 
of the sort.” Yet he says of Chap. 53 that it is a poem “in which 
the greater part of the material does in fact happen to fall into 
divisions of four lines each.”* The word ‘happen’ would suggest 
that the arrangement of the ‘divisions’ was purely accidental. 
That this is Torrey’s view seems to be clear from the following 


remarkable passage on the very next page which I am venturing 
to annotate: 
“Tt is easy to see that in Hebrew poetry the minor logical 
divisions of the subject-matter must very frequently occupy 
just four lines, that is, two metric verses.’ The Hebrew sent- 


sions corrésponding to one another in number of lines, or in other points 
of structure. The conclusion should be obvious, that a stanza of given 
length was not one of the recognized features of Hebrew poetry in general.” 
(Italics mine). 

4 Here again the presumption drawn from Semitic literature in general 
is, at least theoretically, broken down. 

5 P. 182, the conclusion of his discussion of the subject. 

6 P.177. Italics mine. Note also the word ‘divisions’ rather than stanzas 
or strophes. 

7 The phrase, “logical divisions of the subject-matter,” can naturally 
refer only to the thought-sequence of a poem. This, it is said, “very fre- 
quently” (n. b.) falls into quatrains and “must” do so. Why ‘must?’ The 
next sentence informs us. 
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ence, like the Semitic sentence in general, is normally short, 
and simply constructed. Because of the principle of paral- 
lelism, with its repetition, one double line is ordinarily not 
enough for the expression of an idea. We should be left with 
the impression of abruptness, of a thing half constructed and 
left unfinished. The quatrain is naturally suited to embody 
the short sentences which are so numerous; and is likely to 
be employed again and again, quite involuntarily® (italics 
mine). There is this amount of truth, but no more, in the 
postulate of Vierzeiler poems which plays such an important 
part in the modern German treatment of Hebrew verse. The 
period consisting of two double lines is by far the most common 
logical division of any Hebrew poem. It becomes a vicious 
unity only when it is insisted upon.”® 


8 In this paragraph we are informed why it is that the thought divisions 
very frequently fall into quatrains. The reason is an aesthetic one, found 
in the genius of the Hebrew language for the short sentence, and in the 
princigzle of Hebrew poetry, namely parallelism. The double line alone 
would leave us aesthetically unsatisfied. The abruptness and unfinished 
character of the thought-formulation would not be pleasing. The quatrain 
is employed ‘again and again’ to relieve this. But why ‘involuntarily’ ? 
This word reminds us of Torrey’s contention that the most of the thought- 
material in Is. 53 just happens to fall into quatrains. Why should an ar- 
rangement which admittedly has a very definite aesthetic value and which 
occurs so frequently in Hebrew be accidental (‘happen’), quite ‘involuntary’ ? 
Why should the aesthetically pleasing quality of a poetic structure such 
as the quatrain not be intended by the poet? 

® Here, again, the frequency of the quatrain is admitted. But there 
is a significant recurrence, at the end of the paragraph, of the phrase, “ogi- 
cal division,” with which it began. Why not poetical division, or stanza or 
strophe? Is it because Professor Torrey has a subconscious feeling that 
if he uses the word stanza, he will run the risk of having his contention 
challenged that the quatrain is not an intended poetical figure but only 
an involuntary, though natural, thought division? If stanza or strophe 
is used, this would imply that the Hebrew poets were quite conscious of the 
poetical significance of the quatrain. But this is an inference which Pro- 
fessor Torrey seems reluctant to admit. And the reason for this reluctance 
is clear. If the Hebrew poets realized the poetical possibilities of the qua- 


train, we would expect them to make extensive rather than only occasional 
use of it. 
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In the above paragraph the frequency and aesthetic signific- 
ance of the quatrain in Hebrew poetry are admitted. The theory 
that it was an involuntary ‘logical division’ rather than an in- 
tentional poetical figure does not, for the reasons given in the 
annotations, seem to me to be at all probable. 

But the question remains, how far the stanza is regular in any 
given poem. It is quite conceivable that the quatrain, if a natural 
poetical division, is considerably more dominant than Torrey 
would have us believe and less dominant than Duhm imagines. 
It is undoubtedly true that the impression of regularity in Hebrew 
poetry which modern commentaries often suggest is only “achiev- 
ed,” to use Torrey’s expression, by drastic textual criticism, 
and Professor Torrey insists that “there is a difference between 
occasional surgery and habitual butchery.” But unfortunately, 
at this point taste enters in, and de gustibus non est disputandum. 
Surgery at times is almost as bloody business as butchery. The 
difference between them lies mainly in the results. The results 
which appeal to us we are likely to ascribe to surgery, and the 
results we do not like we impute to butchery. Undoubtedly there 
has been much butchery practised upon the ailing Hebrew text, 
but on the other hand the text is ill, at times very ill, as I believe, 
and the attempt to restore to symmetry a twisted and distorted 
text appeals to me as surgery rather than butchery. It all depends 
upon how it is done, with reverence for the sanctity of the body 
operated upon and with skill, or with indifference to the mar- 
velous character of this textual corpus and with crude means. 
Granted the frequency of the quatrain (and Torrey does grant 
it); granted its aesthetic and not simply logical significance (and 
Torrey would seem compelled to grant that also); and granted 
that such significance was appreciated and intended by the He- 
brew poets themselves (a probability which Torrey seems to 
be disinclined to admit but which I think it is very difficult to 
avoid conceding); it follows that the stanza or strophe is a 
more appropriate word for these poetical figures than logical 
or thought divisions. This is not a mere strife about words. 
Torrey uses ‘logical division’ instead of stanza because he has 

19 
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something in mind essentially different from the stanza and its 
function. 

But if these quatrains are once recognized asstanzas, the question 
may fairly be raised whether Hebrew poets may not be thought 
of as experimenting with this poetical figure. Is it not probable 
that at times they may have thought that a regular arrangement 
in quatrains would achieve a desirable literary effect? Professor 
Torrey himself seems to feel the theoretical probability of such 
a thing when he says: “The Semitic feeling for number and sym- 
metry is a well-recognized characteristic of the race, and we might 
well expect that in such liturgical compositions as make up the 
Hebrew Psalter would be found, if anywhere, poetry in strophic 
forms.’’2° This theoretical probability is much strengthened by 
another consideration which at the same time tends to offset the 
presumption against the existence of strophical regularity in 
Hebrew poetry drawn from its absence from other Semitic litera- 
ture. I think it may be taken as a generally admitted fact that 
the poetry of the Hebrews as a whole is far and away superior 
to the poetry of either Egypt or Babylon." The refining quality 
of a higher ethical religion naturally expressed itself in more 
beautiful poetic forms. Furthermore, the very fact that the He- 
brews did not seem able to express themselves adequately in 
other forms of art—painting, sculpture, architecture—resulted 
in a concentration of their energies upon the one form of art in 
which they did find a vent for their great genius, that is, upon 
writing. They became the creators of one of the world’s greatest 
literatures. In view of this, is it unreasonable to suppose that 
they may have developed the aesthetic quality of symmetry 
beyond their contemporaries? I grant at once that my argument 
has been a speculative one. All that I have intended to accom- 
plish by means of it is to show that, on the basis of Professor 
Torrey’s own formulation of the problem, it would be a very 
natural thing for the Hebrew poets to take advantage of the 


10 P. 176. 
1) The magnificent hymn of Akhnaton is, perhaps, the one outstanding 
hymn that may challenge comparison with the best in Hebrew poetry. 
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genius of their language and the fundamental principle of their 
poetry to express their ideas at times in a regular strophical ar- 
rangement. Whether they actually did do so or not becomes 
thus simply a question of fact, to be determined by patient in- 
vestigation. A renewed study of the subject in the light of Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s rather drastic criticism of current methods can 
alone decide. All I plead for is that his criticism of the attempts 
of other scholars to find symmetrical arrangements in Hebrew 
poetry should not check such experiments too hastily. Their 
legitimacy is certainly not to be called in question by Torrey’s pa- 
rody of them in which he seeks to reduce Tennyson’s “Crossing 
the Bar” to rhythmical regularity, clever though that parody is. 
Caricature is an easy way of disposing of any experimental work, 
but it has its limitations. It may show at times the folly of a 
method when misapplied, but this does not necessarily disprove 
the soundness of the method itself. I cannot claim that my ex- 
periments in Hebrew poetry (I fully admit their experimental 
nature) have had as wide a range as Professor Torrey’s. I must 
therefore be prepared to admit the charge of insufficient induc- 
tion. All I can testify to is that these experiments were originally 
undertaken in an exegetical rather than a literary interest, and 
that again and again I have been surprised to find how, when 
an exegetical difficulty is cleared up in Hebrew poetry, a rhyth- 
mical difficulty is at the same time solved, and a regular stanza 
arrangement seems often to emerge through which the meaning 
and beauty of a poem become more evident. I realize the danger, 
however, to which all students of ancient texts are exposed, to 
discover things that are not there—Glozel finds! The modern 
ear is in many respects attuned to a different scale of values from 
that to which the ancient ear was keyed. It is difficult for us to 
catch the overtones of beauty which charmed the ear of the early 
poet, and we may be tempted to substitute for them the over- 
tones which delight our own ears. On the other hand, to affirm 
that the quatrain arrangement into which much of Is. 53 ad- 
mittedly falls just ‘happened’ seems to be going far beyond the 
probabilities of the case, especially in view of the fact that this 
19* 
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poem is the finest in a “suite of twenty-seven lyrics” which Torrey. 
pronounces to be “the greatest single poetical work of any age.””!2 
I doubt very much whether in such great poetry anything just 
happens. The careless rapture of the poet is not to be identified 
with haphazard composition. If the quatrain arrangement is 
as frequent as Torrey admits, and if it is grounded in the structure 
of the Hebrew language and the ultimate principle of Hebrew 
poetry (parallelism), why is there anything improbable in the 
supposition that Hebrew poets, especially the greatest of them 
all, consciously experimented with the quatrain and used it to 
produce varying aesthetic effects? And this leads me to a final 
question. 

Was the Hebrew poet tied only to the quatrain as a means of 
developed poetic expression? Professor Torrey remarks in his 
discussion of Hebrew rhythms, as distinguished from stanzas, 
that “we are not here dealing with the easy-going productions 
of unlettered men.”!* In that case it would be the most natural 
thing in the world for these Hebrew poets, beginning with the 
quatrain, to go on to experiment with other forms of the stanza. 
Torrey admits that the tristich is such another form, though he 
again denies its frequency or regularity.14 I have ventured to 
call attention in this Journat’® to the very clearly marked ten- 
line division in Ps. 104. I cannot admit that this arrangement 
is simply an illusion of my own imagination. It has an objective 
verification in the very remarkable and beautiful relationship 
of this Psalm to Gen. 1, which becomes obvious when once the 
ten-line division is recognized, and in the exegetical difficulties 
which are cleared up by means of it. It is perhaps rather unfair 


12 P. X. This is a rather sweeping statement, though anyone who has 
sought to plumb the depths of the fifty-third chapter would be disposed to 
pardon it. Yet for sheer intellectual and poetical power I would be strongly 
inclined to rank the author of Job above the author of Second Isaiah. But, 
again, such judgments are matters of taste, not of dogma. 

13 P. 166. 

14 Pp. 158, 178. It is interesting to remember that the earliest of the 
Vedas are composed in three- and four-line stanzas. 

18 Vol. XL (1921), Part. II, pp. 43ff. 
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to the exquisite little lyric, Ps. 29, to introduce it at the end of 
this discussion as another example of the feeling for symmetrical 
form among Hebrew poets. To do so will almost necessarily be 
taken as a challenge and thus will be provocative of criticism, 
whereas the approach to the enjoyment of such a poetical gem 
should be in the spirit of sympathy rather than of debate. But 
I am emboldened to use this Psalm as a possible evidence of my 
contentions because I know that the poem itself is above criti- 
cism even if my arrangement of it is not. All I shall try to do is 
to point out what seems to me to be a rare beauty in it which 
scholars have strangely overlooked, but which is disclosed when 
once the symmetrical structure of the Psalm is more fully un- 
derstood. 


II 


(1) There is a general agreement among scholars that the 
poem begins and ends with a quatrain, the Paz in terris of the 
last four lines corresponding to the Gloria in excelsis of the first 
four,!® as Delitzsch long ago pointed out. Or is it only the modern 
ear that catches the music of this beautiful antiphonal ? 

(2) Again, the Psalm brims over with little artificialities that 
involve, from the Hebrew point of view, real beauties of ex- 
pression, though they cannot always be effectively imitated in 
English. 

(a) Thus, the step-like progression in the wording of the thoughts, 
each line adding its own small increment to the thought till it 
becomes completely formulated, has always been recognized: 


Give unto Jahweh, ye sons of God, 
Give unto Jahweh glory and strength, 
Give unto Jahweh the glory due unto his name (vv. 1, 2a). 


16 So, amongst recent scholars, Duhm, Staerk, Kittel. Gunkel’s ar- 
rangement which separates v.11 as a liturgical addition from what pre- 
cedes obscures in a most unfortunate way the beauty of the correspondence 
between the introduction and conclusion of the poem. Bertholet in 
Kautzsch* attempts no strophical arrangement. For the arrangement 
which I venture to suggest, see the end of this article. 
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The voice of Jahweh over the waters, 
Jahweh over the mighty waters (v. 3a, c.). 


The voice of Jahweh is shattering the cedars, 
Jahweh hath shattered the cedars of Lebanon (v. 5). 


The voice of Jahweh maketh the wilderness to writhe, 
Jahweh maketh to writhe the Wilderness of Kadesh (v. 8). 


Is it, by the way, only an odd coincidence that the introductory 
lines of the great hymn to the Assyrian god of storm and thunder, 
Ramman, is arranged in the same way ? 


“Ramman the glorious” is thy name, exalted god; 

“Lord Ramman, mighty bull and glorious” is thy name, exalted 
god ; 

“Ramman, Child of Heaven, mighty bull and glorious” is thy name, 
exalted god.1? 


(b) Again, the figure of chiasm, so frequent in Hebrew poetry, 
is dearly loved by the author of Ps. 29. At v. 6a the object of the 
verb stands at the end of the line, at v. 6» at the beginning. 


Jahweh hath made to skip as a calf Lebanon, 
Sirion as a young wild ox.}® 


At vv. 5, 8, and 10 the subject precedes the verb in line a and 
follows it in line » in the Hebrew, while in v. 11 the object pre- 
cedes the verb in line a, but follows it in line pb: 


Jahweh strength to his people doth give, 
Jahweh blesseth his people with peace. 


(c) There is also a constant interplay between the Voice of 
Jahweh and Jahweh as subject of the verbs. 


The Voice of Jahweh over the waters, 
Jahweh over the mighty waters (v. 3). 


The Voice of Jahweh is shattering the cedars, 
Jahweh hath shattered the cedars of Lebanon (v. 5). 


The Voice of Jahweh maketh the wilderness to writhe, 
Jahweh maketh to writhe the wilderness of Kadesh (v. 8). 


17 Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, pp. 147ff. 
18 The suffix is to be struck out in DTP" as its presence injures 
both the parallelisia and the rhythm of the couplet. So, scholars generally. 
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(d) Another very striking artifice of the Psalm is the fact that 
there are just seven “voices of Jahweh” or peals of thunder. In 
view of these illustrations, it is clear that if there is any psalm 
in the Psalter which is studied, it is Psalm29. These various 
phenomena did not just happen; they are obviously intended. 
But the marvellous thing about this poem is that in spite of its 
seeming artificiality it conveys in the Hebrew the feeling of spon- 
taneity. I spoke of it above as brimming with artificialities ad- 
visedly. “Brimming” suggests the idea of spontaneity, exu- 
berance. What we would term the artificialities in the composi- 
tion do not cramp its spirit. In other words, we have in Psalm 29 
an example of the highest art, in which the poet is perfect master 
of his medium of expression, and the rhetorical forms which the 
Hebrew language loves come to him without effort. The im- 
pression of woodenness which would be conveyed in a literal 
imitation in English of the peculiarities of the Hebrew is not at 
all the impression which the original suggests, and when Ps. 29 
is said to be ‘studied,’ what is meant is that the author has ex- 
pressed in it a highly developed feeling for form. 

(3) Now it is this delicate sensitiveness to form in the Psalm 
which must be borne in mind when we come to examine its text 
and possible strophical arrangement. 

In the first place it suggests that at two places the text should 
be corrected. (a) The alternation of the voice of Jahweh with 
Jahweh as subject of the verbs in the illustrations above under 
2—c at once suggests that Jahweh has fallen out at v. x». When 
it is restored, this rhythmically defective line is at the same time 
corrected : 


The Voice of Jahweh tosseth the oaks, 
Jahweh hath stripped the forests bare.!® 


19 So Duhn, after Bickell. MM, abbreviated to *, has no doubt fallen out 
before the following *. Staerk, Bertholet and Gunkel ignore this simple and 
obvious correction of the text. Briggs’s, Buhl’s, and Kittel’s substitution 
of the Voice of Jahweh instead of Jahweh alone ignores the interplay of 
Voice of Jahweh with Jahweh and results in eight peals of thunder instead 
of the evidently intended seven. 
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(b) Again, as v.3 now stands it reads: 


The Voice of Jahweh is over the waters, 
The God of Glory thundered, 
Jahweh over the mighty waters. 


But a comparison with the phenomena under 2—a above at 


once suggests that v. sb is introduced at the wrong place. We 
should read: 


3a The Voice of Jahweh is over the waters, 
3c Jahweh over the mighty waters; 

4a The Voice of Jahweh with power, 

4p The Voice of Jahweh with majesty. 


This leaves v. 3b hanging in the air. Where does it belong? 
Before answering this question let us turn to what Professor 
Torrey would call the ‘logical thought-divisions’ of the Psalm. 

(4) In addition to the opening and closing quatrains (vv. 1, 2 
and vv. 10, 11) there are three clearly marked thought-divisions 
in the body of the Psalm (vv. s—s). (a) In vv. s, 4 there is a de- 
scription of what seems to be the gathering of the storm out at 
sea.2° Now, if v. sb is for the moment omitted, we have just four 
lines descriptive of the beginning of the storm, which remind 
us of the initial and concluding quatrains. (b) In vv.s5 and 6 
the storm breaks upon the land, shattering the tall cedars of Le- 
banon and rocking the massive Hermon to its base. In the naive 
description of the poet, Lebanon and Sirion (Hermon) dance 
about, move as restlessly as the helpless creatures that may be 
thought of as cowering in the caverns at their base. Here, again, 
there are, very clearly, four lines. Then comes a line without any 
parallel (v. 7) describing the lightning-flash. 


The Voice of Jahweh is hewing out flames of fire. 


30 T think the view that the waters here refer to the Mediterranean, from 
which direction the storms usually come, is the most probable view of v. 8. 
But if they refer to the waters above the sky (cf. Gen. 1 6-8) my argument 


is not affected at all. In any case vv. 3 and 4 describe the gathering of the 
storm. 
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The metaphor is a bold one but effective.*4 (c) Finally, in 
vv. s—sb the storm is described as sweeping out into the desert. 
Here, again, there is a quatrain if v. 9» is emended as proposed 
above, but with an extra line outside the parallelism (v. 9c).2* 


21 The Thunder-God among the Mayas of Central America is called 
“lightning, the cutter.” See Dic. of Religion and Ethics, III, 207b. 

22 Whether v. 9a and pb describe the effects of the storm upon wild ani- 
mals in the desert, or upon the trees, or upon both animals and trees is diffi- 
cult to determine, but fortunately immaterial to my argument. (1) The 
usual translation—The Voice of Jahweh maketh the hinds to calve, Jah- 
weh strippeth the forests (cf. Baethgen, Staerk, Kittel, Kénig)—follows 
the ancient versions which see the double reference to animals and trees. 
Against this view may be urged: (a) The polel of Syn elsewhere is intransi- 
tive, to writhe in travail pains, nct transitive, to bring on travail pains. 
(b) The feminine plural My" for forests is found only here; elsewhere 
the plural is masculine. (c) The lack of parallelism is unexpected in this 
carefully wrought-out Psalm. Hence the attempt has been made to restore 
synonymous parallelism. (2) V.a has been emended to agree with v. b.: 
The Voice of Jahweh hath tossed the oaks, Jahweh hath stripped the 
forests (Briggs, Duhm, Bertholet). In one of the great Vedic hymns to 
the storm god, Indra, we meet the line: “Far distant on the forest falls the 
tempest in a circling way.” (Griffith, Hymns of the Rigveda, Book I, 29, 
Vol. I, p. 49). (a) But this translation requires taking Som transitively, 
but in the sense of 57 in v. 8. Yet this sense might be inferred from the 
intransitive use of the hithpolel at Jer. 23 19. (b) It also retains the anomal- 
ous form, My’. (c) The plural of oaks (terebinths) is regularly DS. 
(d) Gunkel also urges that the trees have already been referred to (v. 5) 
and we are now in the region of the desert. (3) V. p is made by Gunkel to 
agree with v. a.: The Voice of Jahweh maketh the hinds to calve, Jahweh 
hath frightened the wild goats. (a) This view requires, again, the transi- 
tive meaning of dom; (b) the emendation of WN; to WE; (c) the 
assignment to the latter form of the doubtful meaning, ‘to frighten;’ and 
(d) the emendation of MM" to Mdy*. (So also Buhl in B. H.). In favor 
of this is the fact that twice the wild goats are brought into parallelism with 
the hinds (Job 31 1; Prov. 5 19), and also that the progress of the poem is 
perhaps bettered, the thought passing from the deserts to the animals which 
inhabit them. On the other hand, nowhere else in the Old Testament does 
the thought of premature parturition among animals caused by fear occur. 
Yet I Sam. 4 19 is analogous, and the thought is found in Pliny Nat. Hist. 
VIII, 47 (72), where thunder is said to produce miscarriage among sheep 
unless these timid creatures are kept together in flocks. (Cf. Gunkel). 
The problems of the couplet are still unsolved. 
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It is this extra line which has again given difficulty to com- 
mentators. Now here is a clearly marked division of the sub- 
ject-matter which falls without any forcing whatever into three 
quatrains, describing, respectively, the gathering of the storm 
at sea (vv. 3, 4), its breaking upon the mountains (vv. 5, 6), and 
its sweeping on, inland, to the desert (vv. s and 9a, b). The question 
at once arises: In a psalm which is so evidently studied in its ar- 
rangement are these quatrains simply accidental or due only to 
the logic of the thought without regard to their poetical signi- 
ficance? But, it may be urged, how about the three lines which 
do not fit into the quatrain scheme, v. 3p, v. 7, and v. 9c? Do not 
these three lines disturb, most unfortunately, the quatrain ar- 
rangement and negative any attempt to discover symmetry in 
the Psalm? It is at this point that scholars seem to me to have 
been led sadly astray. One group, represented by Briggs, Duhm, 
and Gunkel, have attempted by means of various emendations 
to bring the entire poem into a symmetrical quatrain arrange- 
ment but, from my point of view, in a most undesirable and un- 


convincing way.* Another group of scholars represented by 


23 Briggs follows the very simple expedient of rejecting all the three 
offending lines as glosses. But the grounds assigned for this procedure are 
trivial. Duhm retains v. 3b in its present position but reduces v. 4 to one 
line by striking out Jahweh twice. He thus secures his quatrain for vv. 3 
and 4. Vv.5 and 6 give another quatrain. He then emends the recalcitrant 
v. 7 into two lines and joins them with v. 8, thus securing another quatrain. 
The three lines of v. 9 are then made into the required four lines by the 
conjecture that a line has fallen out before v. 9», which Duhm duly restores. 
Gunrkel, on the other hand, rejects v. 3b, as Briggs does, as a gloss. So he, 
too, attains the quatrain arrangement in vv. 3-4 and 5-6. The redundant 
v. 7is then got rid of by taking its first three words (The Voice of Jahweh 
is hewing) as a variant to the first three words of v. 5 (the Voice of Jahweh 
is shattering), while the last two words (flames of fire) are transferred to 
fill out the admittedly defective v. 9». Vv. 8 and 9a, b are taken as another 
quatrain. V. 9c with a conjectured line before it (Gunkel does not actually 
attempt to suggest its wording as Duhm does), is then taken with v. 10 as 
the next quatrain. This leaves v. 11 hanging in the air, and it is accordingly 
regarded as a liturgical addition. Such painful efforts would, indeed, seem 
to justify Professor Torrey’s satire. Yet they are not to be condemned as 
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Baethgen, Kittel, Staerk, Bertholet, and Koénig either make no 
attempt at a strophical arrangement or hold that the stanzas 
are of irregular lengths. But I believe there is a more excellent 
way which finds a real strophical regularity in the Psalm, in 
keeping with its studied character and its clearly marked thought 
divisions, and at the same time reveals an added beauty in the 
composition which has hitherto been overlooked. 

(a) If the three troublesome lines, vv. 3p, 7 and 9c, are looked at 
in relation to each other, a very interesting connection at once be- 
comes obvious. V. sp refers to the thunder, v. 7 to the lightning, 
and v. 9c to the heavenly chanting. (b) Again, v. 9c has the form 
of a circumstantial clause and may best be rendered “while in 
his palace (temple) all are saying glory.”** But this line cannot 
naturally be taken with v.10. It would have no connection with 
it either in thought or structure. No; v. 9c must go with what 
precedes. (c) This suggests that v.7 should also be taken with 
what precedes instead of with what follows.* (d) But we have 
seen that v. sp, when examined in the light of the peculiar con- 


struction of the Psalm, is out of place, and the question was 
raised whether it could be restored to its rightful position. If it 
is transferred to the end of v. 4, that is, to the end of the quatrain, 
then the three quatrains in which the thunderstorm is described 
would each close with an extra line, making a five-line stanza 
in each case. (e) Let us now set these three extra lines together: 


The God of Glory hath thundered, 
The Voice of Jahweh is hewing out flames of fire, 
While in his temple all are saying glory. 


experiments but only as unfortunate experiments. We have noticed enough 
regularity in the poem to suggest that symmetry in its construction was 
intended; there is, therefore, a sound reason for these attempts to secure 
it, however mistaken the specific expedients of these scholars may be. 

* So Baethgen and Duhm. The translation ‘and’ (so Bertholet, Staerk, 
Kénig, Gunkel) or ‘yet’ (doch, Kittel) is certainly not the natural trans- 
lation of the initial waw of v. 9c. 

25 Gunkel feels this and hence suggests that a line has fallen oat before 
it with which it would combine into a couplet. 

86 Against Duhm, Staerk and Kittel. 
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It will be seen at once that these three extra lines carry the main 
thought and reveal the crowning beauty of our Psalm, the contrast 
between the heavenly chant up above the clouds, in the serene 
blue of the sky, Jahweh’s dwelling place, and the roar of the 
storm upon the earth, a kind of deep pedal accompaniment to 
the celestial antiphonal. Undisturbed by the dissonances upon 
earth, which only serve to reveal by contrast the heavenly har- 
mony more fully, the stately chant of the sons of God goes on.?? 
No wonder the poet can draw the reassuring conclusion that, in 
spite of this fierce thunderstorm, God reigneth and will give 
peace to his people. He was king when a greater storm than this 
broke over the world, the Noachic Deluge.2* His purposes of 
good will not be overthrown.?® If this result, accomplished by 
the transposition of but one line (v. sp), is accepted, and the fact 
of a five-line stanza, composed of a quatrain and an extra closing 
line, is recognized, the intentional character of the arrangement 
can scarcely be doubted. These three extra lines describing the 
thunder, the lightning, and the singing are no accident. Nor 
are they glosses or corrupted lines. In them and their relation- 
ships the art of the psalm reaches its climax.*® But such a poem 


27 This contrast has often been pointed out, but the relationship to it of the 
three extra lines (vv. 3b, 7, 9c) in their combination has not been observed. 
28 The word for flood in the Hebrew regularly refers to the Deluge. 

29 One of the hymns to Indra closes with the same note: 


“Indra is King of all that moves and moves not, 
Of creatures tamed and horned, the thunder-wielder, 
Over all living men he rules as sovran, containing 
All as spokes within the felly.” 
(Griffith, Op. Cit., Bk. I, 33; Vol.I, 59). 


30 The relationship of the lines suggested above meets the objections 
urged by Briggs and Duhm against v. 9c as it now stands. “This line,” 
says Briggs, “comes in here without any propriety. It has no manner of 
connection with the twelve previous lines making three tetrastichs and 
none with the tetrastich that follows. Doubtless the thought is an appro- 
priate one, if it were expressed in the style and method of the author of the 
Psalm.” Then, after referring to the contrast developed above between 
the heavenly music and the terrestrial noise of the storm, he concludes: 
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could hardly stand alone. Are there no other examples of such 
high art in Hebrew poetical literature? If there were not, then 
I should have to admit that my arrangement must be due simply 
to an illusion, purely subjective fancy. But if it is an illusion, it 
is at least to me a very pleasant one, and I do not believe Pro- 
fessor Torrey will have the heart to rob me of it, even though he 
may have his private convictions as to the validity of my methods 
and results. 


Prelude. 
Gloria in. Excelsis. 
. Give unto the Lord, ye Sons of God,* 
. Give unto the Lord glory and strength, 
. Give unto the Lord the glory due his name, 


. Worship the Lord in the beautiful (garments) of holi- 
ness. 


The Storm. 


I. 


The Gathering of the Storm. 
a. The Voice of the Lord is over the waters, 
c. The Lord is over the swelling® waters, 
a. The Voice of the Lord is with power, 
b. The Voice of the Lord is with majesty; 
b. The God of glory hath thundered. 


“The difficulty is that this idea is not clearly brought out, and the single 
line, tacked on here, is too indefinite to give such a grand conception.” 
Duhm’s criticism is briefer: ‘The circumstantial clause, v. 9¢, cannot follow 
immediately on the couplet (v. 9a, b) if the absurd idea is to be avoided that 
the supernal beings break out into the Gloria just because of the stripping 
of the trees.” Whether these criticisms are justified or not, in view of the 
exposition offered above, may be left to the reader to decide. 

(®) Elohim beings, angelic creatures inhabiting the supernal world. 

(>) The scene is a temple scene in which the angelic worshippers appear 
in their beautiful priestly vestments. Cf. Ps. 96 5-9. 

(¢) Lit. ‘many’ or ‘mighty’. 
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II. 
The Breaking of the Storm. 
. The Voice of the Lord is shattering cedars, 
. The Lord hath shattered the cedars of Lebanon, 
. He hath made Lebanon quiver‘ like a calf, 
. And Sirion like a young wild ox; 
The Voice of the Lord is hewing out flames of fire. 


III. 
The Dying-away of the Storm in the Desert. 
. The Voice of the Lord maketh the wilderness to writhe, 
. The Lord maketh to writhe the Wilderness of Kadesh, 
. The Voice of the Lord tosseth the oaks, 
. The Lord hath stripped the forests bare; 
. While in his temple all are chanting “Glory.” 


Postlude. 


Paz in Terris. 
. The Lord sat throned at the Flood, 
. The Lord hath sat throned as king for ever, 
. The Lord giveth strength to his people, 
. The Lord blesseth his people with peace.® 


a 
b 
a 
b 


(4) Lit. ‘make to skip’ or ‘dance.’ In the Pi‘el it is generally connected 
with a happy mood. But the Kal at Ps. 114 4, 6 refers to the jumping about 
of terrified animals, and this is unquestionably the meaning in the present 
passage. 

(&) Probably the imperfects are neither jussives nor futures, but imper- 
fects of general truth. The attempt to find specific eschatological implic- 
ations in this Psalm seems to me quite beside the mark. In an old cistern 
of the fifth century, west of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, there is a 
baptismal inscription which cites the first line of v. 3: The Voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters. This cistern may have been connected with the Bap- 
tistery mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim as back of the Basilica of Con- 
stantine: Balneum a tergo ubi infantes lavantur. (See P. Thomsen, Die 
Lateinischen und Griechischen Inschriften der Stadt Jerusalem, p. 28, and 
Dalman, Palistina-Jahrb. III, 1907, p. 37). There is scarcely more excuse 
for the eschatological interpretation of the Psalm than there is for its applic- 
ation to Baptism, even though the idea of Jahweh as king may be one 
of the roots of Jewish eschatology. 
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R Bewer courteously forwarded to me a copy of his article 

in the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XLVII, pp.305—21, 
in which he gave his reasons for rejecting my position on the date 
of Deuteronomy. With even greater courtesy he met my request 
for an opportunity to reply and went so far as to secure the in- 
terest of the editor in one who is little known to American scho- 
lars. It is pleasant to recognise that we have only one interest 
in this matter, to arrive at the truth on a question which is of 
moment to all who care about the Old Testament. 

It is not, however, easy to reply to a detailed criticism on a wide 
subject, and I confess to strong sympathy with an editor who 
hesitates to admit a lengthy paper which enters, point by point, 
into matters raised in a previous article. None, except special- 
ists on the topic under discussion, will trouble to hunt up the 
previous article and to weigh against each other the conflicting 
arguments. The ordinary student is apt to glance over the reply 
with a certain impatience, because he has not immediately at 
hand the material to which it refers. 

The generosity of the editor in having anything to do with me 
seems to dictate that one should ignore many of Bewer’s detailed 
objections, though they seem capable of satisfactory answers. 
I propose to select one significant and central feature in the 
matter at issue and to confine attention principally to this with 
only such additional material as may naturally arise out of it. 
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In this way even a reply may gain a certain unity and may thus 
be made readable by those who are not prepared to refer back to 
the original article. Now the leading question, without a clear 
answer to which everything is left undetermined, is the exact 
meaning of the terms in which Deuteronomy describes the Yah- 
weh sanctuary. 

There are then, as is well-known, three expressions employed 
in the book to describe the place to which the Israelite may legi- 
timately bring his sacrifices. These are: the sanctuary which 
Yahweh your God chooses out of all your tribes, which occurs 
once at 12:5; the sanctuary which Yahweh chooses JOIY N32, 
which also occurs only once 12: 14, and the sanctuary which 
Yahweh chooses, which occurs at intervals throughout the book. 

As to the first of these, there is no debate between Bewer and 
myself over its sense. It means the temple at Jerusalem. For the 
expression is not confined to Deuteronomy ; it appears also in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. And there it appears in very 
significant connections which make clear what is involved in it. 
Thus it is employed so soon as Solomon founded the temple 
1 Kings 8: 16: and when a prophet delivers over the Northern 
tribes to Jeroboam, he reserves one tribe to Rehoboam for the 
sake of Jerusalem the city which I chose out of all the tribes of 
Israel 1 Kings 11:32. That is to say, the temple owes its pecul- 
iar sanctity to the divine will, and Judah owes its continuance 
to the fact that it contains the temple. Nothing less than the 
divine will is behind temple and kingdom, for it will be noted 
that neither Solomon who built the temple nor Rehoboam whose 
kingdom was preserved for its sake, was active in repressing 
worship at the high places. In building the temple, Solomon was 
serving a higher will than his own ends. 

As for the third expression, ‘the sanctuary which Yahweh 
shall or may choose,’ it is tolerant of a double interpretation. 
It may mean the definite sanctuary which can boast of being the 
object of the divine election, and which can only be one. The 
phrase will then be merely the abbreviated form of the formula 
which appears in full at 12, 5, and must mean the Jerusalem 
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temple. But, according to the usage of the book of Deuteronomy, 
the words need not have this limited sense. It is only this side 
of the question, viz. the usage in Deuteronomy of a noun with 
the article followed by a qualifying clause introduced by a relat- 
ive, with which I have any ambition todeal. Oestreicher, on the 
other hand, claimed that in Hebrew usage a noun with the article 
is tolerant at any time of a distributive sense. The fact that my 
book appeared very soon after his pamphlet has led several to 
conclude that we hold the same attitude on this matter. Had I 
seen his pamphlet before writing the book, I should have been 
able to make my own position clear. K6nig in his article in the 
Z. A. W., 1926, pp. 172—5 confidently denied Oestreicher’s claim, 
and took it for granted that in refuting Oestreicher he also disposed 
of me. It is needless to follow them into this somewhat vague 
discussion, though I may be allowed to express my opinion that, 
in his reply to K6nig, Oestreicher had not the worse of the argu- 
ment. Since, however, I hold no opinion on this general question, 
it is enough for my purpose to be able to prove that the Code of 
Deuteronomy uses a noun with the article and a following relat- 
ive clause in a sense which does not imply one and only one.! 

It is altogether more profitable to confine attention to the 
usage of the book of Deuteronomy. Now in 14, 21 there is a law 
which forbids the Israelites to eat M570; but it is added that 
thou mayest give it 139, to the stranger who is within thy gates, 
or sell it "03?, to a foreigner. Here the one noun is left wholly 
indefinite, while the other which is defined by a relative clause 
is provided with the article. Yet both nouns are clearly used in 
the same indefinite sense of any stranger or any foreigner. Will 
Bewer, on the analogy of his interpretation of the sanctuary which 
Yahweh chooses, insist that the stranger who is within thy gates 
can only be one? Then he will be driven to the conclusion that 


1 Hence I must mildly demur to Bewer bracketing Oestreicher and 
myself together in his note on p. 309 as though, since we hold the same 
position, we were equally annihilated by Kénig. I have never intervened 
in this discussion, partly because it does not touch my attitude, partly 
because it does not seem to be soluble on one side or another of the question. 

20 
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in old Israel each Israelite was only permitted to have a single 
such within his gates. Yet we have no right to decide that these 
men were so distributed over the country that no township could 
contain more than one. A noun with the article and a following 
relative clause is tolerant of a distributive sense. 

Again, chap. 20 contains a series of laws on methods of con- 
ducting war. Among these is a regulation forbidding the people 
to cut down fruit trees in the territory adjoining any town against 
which they are carrying on war. Verse 20 describes this town as 
YY, the town which is waging war with thee, and, in thus de- 
scribing it, uses a noun with the article and a following relative 
clause. But, when the same place appears in v. 10 without any 
qualifying clause, ‘when thou approachest a town to fight against 
it,’ it has no article. Now, if the sanctuary which Yahweh chooses 
can only mean one definite sanctuary, the town which is waging 
war with Israel can only mean one definite town. And the pre- 
scription against cutting down fruit trees must be supposed to be 
confined to a specific town, such as the capital of Edom or Moab, 
as the prescription against sacrifice must be confined to Jerusa- 
lem. If, on the other hand, the town which wages war with thee 
may be any town, the sanctuary Yahweh chooses may be any 
sanctuary. The proof in this particular case is even stronger than 
in connection with the method of dealing with MB WO. It might 
be possible to find a reason for making a difference between the 
stranger and the foreigner. But here it is the same noun which 
appears in both cases. Standing alone, it is indefinite; standing 
with an article and a relative clause it is equally indefinite. The 
descriptive clause merely marks that the town is hostile, as the 
descriptive clause added to the sanctuary marks that it can claim 
to have been elected by the God of Israel. The expression does 
not mean any sanctuary, but any Yahweh sanctuary. 

Further, in chap. 18, 1—8 appear certain regulations which 
are concerned with the Levites. The opening 5 verses deal with 
the general revenues and specific priestly income of these men, 
and close with the remark that Yahweh chose them out of all 
the tribes of Israel. Verse 5 then continues with the command 
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that "977, a levite who may come from any of thy gates to a 
Yahweh sanctuary shall share in all the privileges of his brethren 
there. Obviously the article is used there to single out men, not 
one individual, of the type described, either such as belong to 
the tribe which Yahweh has chosen, or, more probably, such as 
desire to be associated with the sanctuary worship. The privi- 
lege must not be held to apply to levites who show no such de- 
sire. In fact the article practically answers to ‘such a levite,’ and 
takes the place of a relative clause which would otherwise Lave 
been needed to describe the men. And here again the sense is 
distributive. 

In view of these examples of the use of a noun with the article 
and a following relative clause inside the Code of Deuteronomy, 
it seems impossible to deny that ‘the sanctuary which Yahweh 
shall choose’ may mean any sanctuary which can claim this spe- 
cial character. Only let it be noted that the usage does not prove 
that the description of the sanctuary must bear this sense. All 
that can be claimed is that, according to the proved usage of the 
Code of Deuteronomy, the expression is tolerant of this meaning. 
What must then determine its specific sense must be an inquiry 
into the peculiar aims of the Code, and, in particular, into whether 
it lays stress on the uniqueness or on the character of the place 
of sacrifice. 

But what about the second description, the sanctuary which 
Yahweh chooses 793 83? The phrase, as has been said, only 
occurs once in Deuteronomy. It must be added that it occurs 
nowhere else in the Old Testament, a fact which is not without 
significance in connection with the question at issue. Since it 
has been pointed out that the first part of the expression is to- 
lerant of a distributive sense, it remains only to ask whether the 
addition of the final two words serves to limit it, and, in parti- 
cular, whether it succeeds in stamping the whole with the note 
of centralisation. 

Lohr, thinking that the words do imply such a limitation and 
unwilling to accept the implication, has proposed to delete the 
whole sentence as an addition to the original. Unless some better 

20* 
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reason can be offered for throwing suspicion on the words, that 
appears too easy a way of getting rid of a difficult sentence. It 
is possible to prove anything, if one may cut out what does not 
agree with one’s favourite theory. Besides, so far as I am aware, 
Lohr has not clearly dealt with the first description of the sanct- 
uary, as chosen by Yahweh out of all your tribes. Neither he 
nor Oestreicher has satisfactorily faced the question presented 
by v. 5; nor have they recognised the presence of the description 
and its clear meaning in the books of Kings and Chronicles. If 
they believe as I do for reasons given in my book and in the ar- 
ticle in Z. A. W., that verses 1—7 are an addition in the interest 
of centralisation and take v.14 to be another addition in the 
same interest, and if they recognise that the earlier verses say 
what they have to say without any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, they have to explain why the same man or another who 
was working in the same interest departed from his clear phrase 
within the short space of nine verses. And above all they have 
to explain why he went out of his way to coin a unique expression, 
and one which was ambiguous. 

For the words ‘in one of thy tribes’ are ambiguous, since they 
do not involve the limitation which Lohr and Bewer have read 
into them. Here again the question is concerned with the usage 
of the Code of Deuteronomy, and with that alone. And its use 
of FMS or INS followed by a plural noun is uniformly the same. 
Fortunately we have no fewer than six other examples: D832 
7", in or about any of thy towns 13, 13, 7 YW IM83, in 
any of thy gates 17, 2, "YW INN from any of thy gates 18, 6, 
nbyn ony no-by to any of these towns 19, 5, 11, TM83 
TW, in any of thy gates 23, 17. In every case a reference to 
the context will show that the words have a distributive sense, 
and are selected in order to express such a distributive. There 
is no case where they mean ‘a particular one of.’ 

Both Oestreicher and I pointed out the striking resemblance 
between the law which speaks about the runaway slave 23, 16f., 
and this regulation dealing with the sanctuary. Probably what 
influenced him, certainly what influenced me in selecting that 
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illustration was that here also we have to do with an act of choice. 
The runaway slave may settle JY M83, in any of thy gates 
which he may select for the purpose. Clearly the law cannot mean 
that the man was confined in his choice to one particular township. 
He was left at liberty to select in Israel the place where he meant 
to settle. In the same way Yahweh was not confined in His choice 
of a sanctuary to one particular tribe. But we have been told by 
K®nig in an article in Z. A. W. and by Sellin in the second edition 
of his Einleitung that the plea is not valid. The slave, it is grant- 
ed, was free to choose any place he pleased for his future resid- 
ence, but, after he had chosen, he must live there and nowhere 
else. In the same way Yahweh was free to choose a sanctuary 
in one of the tribes, but, after He had chosen it, it alone was 
the place of legitimate sacrifice. The place had gained a unique 
position through the act of Yahweh’s choice. 

But this reads into the law of 23, 16f. more than its terms 
admit. For it implies that the slave, when once he has settled 
in a township, may never again move from it. Yet the law has 
not this question in view and does not deal with it at all. What 
it does is to give liberty of choice to the man in connection with 
the place where he elects to settle. It does not say that this be- 
comes his permanent home, or that, should he find better service 
somewhere else. he may not afterwards change his mind. Besides, 
KGnig’s position is open to much more serious objection. It cer- 
tainly remained true that, after the slave had settled in one par- 
ticular place, this remained, so long as he lived in it, his only 
place of abode. He could not live anywhere else, for the simple 
reason that he was a man and could not live in two places at once. 
From this it is just to conclude that, when Yahweh had once 
chosen a sanctuary in any of the tribes, this remained His choice 
and became a place of legitimate sacrifice. But to draw the 
further conclusion that, when Yahweh had once chosen a sanct- 
uary, this became through His selection the only place of legi- 
timate sacrifice is not legitimate. It is simply to beg the whole 
question which is at issue since it means that Yahweh could not 
be worshipped by sacrifice in two places at once. All scholars 
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are agreed that there was a period when Yahweh was worshipped 
with sacrifice at many shrines, at all of which He had made His 
name to dwell or had manifested Himself to the worshippers. He 
had selected them. It is also equally clear that there came a time 
when sacrifice was only permitted at the temple. The question 
at issue is to which of these periods in the national life and worship 
this particular law in Deuteronomy belongs. And to determine 
that it must belong to the period of centralisation on the ground 
that Yahweh could not choose two places in which He might 
record His name any more than a runaway slave could live in 
two places at once is nothing more or less than a somewhat crass 
petitio principrs. 

Bewer does not dwell on this effort of Kénig and Sellin, perhaps 
because he has recognised its dubious validity. Instead he urges 
on p. 309: ‘the natural rendering is the one that has always been 
given to it “the place which Yahweh shall choose in one of thy 
tribes.” How else could this thought be expressed in Hebrew, unless 
one were to circumscribe it? Ifthe author wanted to say just this 
in the most direct way without circumlocution he would have to 
write thus if everybody were to understand his meaning at once ?’ 

But is the natural rendering of ‘}‘{03W SMS in one, a particular 
one, of thy tribes, whether this has always been given to it or not ? 
It is necessary to insist on a reason which will justify this strong 
statement. The only method by which we can arrive at the sense 
of any passage in an ancient document is to interpret it in the 
light of the language of its own time. Here is a phrase used in 
one section of the Code of Deuteronomy. The same phrase occurs 
in six other passages of the same law-book, and in all these cases 
it is used in a distributive sense ‘in any of thy towns or thy gates.’ 
It is incumbent on those who interpret 12, 14 in a limited sense 
to prove that those words could be used in such a sense or to 
show that there is some special reason, other than the fact of its 
suiting their theory, why the words in one case should be given 
a sense which they bear nowhere else in the Code. And that is 
what they have hitherto failed to do. 

But, further, if Bewer believes that vv. 1—7 are by the same 
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author as v. 14 and that vv. 5 and 14 were both written to insist 
on centralisation, he also has to explain why the writer departed 
from the description he had just given of the sanctuary. There 
he had expressed his meaning in unmistakable terms of which 
‘the natural rendering is the one which has always been given 
to it.’ He had also employed phraseology which was used in the 
historical books to describe the temple at Jerusalem. Yet, he 
suddenly and unaccountably departs from this and substitutes 
for the clear phrase ‘out of all your tribes,’ a couple of words 
which, in all the rest of the Code to which he prefaces them, are 
employed in the sense which he does not wish to express. 

Again Bewer states on p. 310: ‘if the writer wanted to express 
in Hebrew “any place... in any of thy tribes” he would write 
Dipp 5s, as in Ex. 20, 24 and POI 953 for else he would 
be misunderstood’. This seems doubly erroneous. For the author 
of Ex. 20, 24 did not write DIPO 553, but MpaT 533. It may be 
legitimate to emend those words, but it is not legitimate to build 
further inferences on an emended text, and especially on an emend- 
ed text which has no support from the versions. Personally I 
have become convinced that the text can be defended as it stands, 
but to deal with that would be to wander into a side-issue. And 
further, when Bewer thinks that the writer laid himself open to 
misunderstanding by his use of TO3W ‘MN, he is again tak- 
ing it for granted that the natural rendering of these words is 
the one which he has given to them. In reality he was using the 
language of the Code itself, and employing the words in the sense 
they have throughout it. Had he written TO3W b95, he would 
have laid himself open to greater misunderstanding. For no one 
who wished to express a distributive sense would have employed 
language so definite as ‘in all thy tribes.’ The meaning of that 
could only be that Yahweh had a sanctuary in each, not in any, 
of the tribes. 

Yet it must be recognised that the determination of the sense 
of these two words does not decide whether the sanctuary which 
Yahweh chooses must be only one or may be many. All it can 
do is to repel the objection brought to the distributive sense from 
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this particular passage. Even if we read ‘in any of thy tribes’, the 
sanctuary which Yahweh chooses there may still be only one. 
It may be in any tribe, but may yet remain the only legitimate 
sanctuary. The usage of the ara Aeyoucvoy in Deut. 12, 14 
falls in line with the other equally vague description, ‘the sanct- 
uary which Yahweh chooses’. And all that can be claimed is that 
the language is tolerant of the existence of several sanctuaries. 
Bewer thinks the terms used compel us to the conclusion that the 
writer believed in centralisation. I only claim to have proved that 
his language admits of either construction. For the final deter- 
mination of the question we must look elsewhere. We must look 
at the general attitude of the Code in connection with the cult 
and seek to determine with which interpretation of the descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary that attitude is on closest agreement. And 
here there are three lines of approach which serve to throw light 
on the matter. 

The first is that the book of Deuteronomy does not consider 
any other altar than the central one in the temple to be tpso facto 
illegitimate. Thus it has long been recognised that, when the 
law of 16, 21 forbids the people to plant an asherah beside the 
altar of Yahweh which thou shalt make thee, it was contemplating 
a similar liberty in the matter of building altars to that which 
prevailed under the Book of the Covenant. Hence Driver e. g. 
in his Comm. ad. loc. suggested that this was an excerpt from 
an older law. But it has been admitted into the Code by the man 
who is said to have carefully revised that Code in order to adapt 
it to the principle of centralisation. We are told that he retouched 
each regulation there, recasting its terms in order to make them 
conform with the new attitude about the sanctuary. No one can 
study a modern commentary on the book without admiration for 
the extraordinary ingenuity with which the lawgivers are supposed 
to have impressed this character on every institution in the 
national life. Yet they left untouched, they even admitted, this 
older regulation which implied that a local altar was not illegitimate. 

Again, in 27, 1—8 it is said that Moses not merely permitted, 
but commanded the people, as soon as they had crossed Jordan, 
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to build an altar on one of the mountains near Samaria. This 
altar they were to be careful to build of unhewn stones so as to 
satisfy the demand of their earlier law, and at this altar which 
met the requirements of Yahweh they were to offer their burnt 
offerings and their peace offerings. A later hand has worked over 
the passage and introduced a demand that some torah be inscrib- 
ed on great stones. But he has not obscured the original meaning 
ot the account. Indeed, since he left the essential features of the 
original it is obvious that he had no desire to obscure its meaning.’ 

Now what these two passages imply is that, if not the whole, 
at least certain parts of the book date from a period at which it 
was still legitimate for the Israelites to worship at several shrines. 
And these parts were allowed to remain by men who were revi- 
sing the whole in the interests of a principle which made every 
local shrine illegitimate. The more successfully the advocates 
of this theory prove this revision to have been carried out into 
the smaller details of the legislation, the more violently does this 
contradiction of centralisation stare at them. But what the two 
passages further imply is that at this earlier period, and in regul- 
ations which ante-date the movement for centralisation, the 
people were being enjoined to keep their cult pure and especially 
to avoid any infection from the cult of their Canaanite neigh- 
bours. The law of 16, 21 forbids the association of heathen em- 
blems with the altar of Yahweh. And chap. 27, 1—6 orders that 
the Israelite altar must be distinct in its very form, and prescribes 
that the sacrifices offered to Yahweh shall be offered at such an 
untainted altar. Both laws are definitely directed against the 
impure cults of Canaan. From early times the Israelite law- 
givers were convinced, not only of the distinctive character of 
their worship, but of the need for strong action to preserve this 
character in Palestine. The effort after Kultusreinheit ante-dates 
the effort after Kultuseinheit. 

The second line of approach to decide our question is to seek 
to determine the main purpose of the Code of Deuteronomy. This 
was the main thesis of my book on the Code, to prove that the 
aim of the entire body of law, so far as it deals with the cult, and 
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even in some matters which were not directly connected with 
the cult, was to insist on Yahwism versus Baalism, not on central 
sanctuary versus many sanctuaries. It aims at Kultusreinheit 
not at Kultuseinheit. And here Gressmann, though he could not 
accept the conclusions drawn from it, acknowledged in a review 
in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung the truth of the main thesis of 
the book. ‘Als die Hauptabsicht des Deuteronomiums betrachtet 
Welch den Kampf gegen den Baal. Das ist richtig und trifft in 
‘der Tat den Nagel auf den Kopf.’ But this acknowledgment 
brings two other conclusions with it. 

On the one side, this main contention of the Code is in complete 
agreement with the two passages in the book which ignore cen- 
tralisation. For these also contain a polemic against Baalism and 
show this to have been early. There does not therefore seem to 
be any necessary reason why we should separate these parts of 
the book and say that other laws which also seek to maintain 
purity of worship must come from a time when the movement 
for centralisation had begun. They may all be successive stages 
of the same movement directed towards purity of worship. The 
onus rests on those who hold the opposite to prove that there 
is some element in the main body of the legislation which compels 
us to put them down to the later date. And this onus rests upon 
them the more, because so many of my reviewers have acknow- 
ledged that my book succeeds in proving many of the Deutero- 
nomic laws early. Now they cannot find the needed proof of the 
late character of the main legislation in the mere description of 
the sanctuary as the sanctuary which Yahweh chooses. For that 
description has been proved to be tolerant of a wider interpret- 
ation. It may mean a sanctuary marked by the specific character 
that Yahweh has chosen it, as the town of 20, 20 is one which 
wages war with Israel, or as the stranger to whom one may give 
FID YW is distinguished as living in one’s township. To recognise 
that the main aim of the Code is to keep Israel away from all 
heathen worship in loyalty to its ancestral cult is to gain strong 
support for the view that this was the sense in which the writer 
used the language he used about the sanctuary. 
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On the other side, this recognition of the main purpose of the 
Code compels us to re-examine all its regulations and see whether 
their text agrees best with the view that the law-givers were 
dealing with a people who still worshipped at several sanctuaries 
which needed to be kept clear of heathen taint, or whether they 
were instituting a new regulation about centralisation which 
had the same purpose. Now the effort to construe the Code as 
demanding a single sanctuary has compelled scholars to take 
liberties with its text in a way which, I do not hesitate to say, 
would not be tolerated in the scientific treatment of any other 
ancient document. If, on the other hand, the law-givers were 
legislating for a people who worshipped at several sanctuaries, 
the text becomes capable of a straightforward explanation.” 

But, further, their theory has driven scholars to regard many 
of these laws as laying down what can only be called impractic- 
able and intolerable demands. Here I venture to break the con- 
dition I laid on myself at the beginning of this article, and enter 
on one matter of detail. It is well-known that Deuteronomy, in 
connection with the annual festivals chap. 16, dates passover 
and mazzoth in the month of Abib, but leaves the date of the 
feast of weeks and that of tabernacles rather vague. All it deter- 
mines about these two is that they shall be celebrated in connec- 
tion with the harvest. It, further, commands that all males shall 
take part in these annual festivals. And it also requires that the 
entire household, slaves as well as children, shall join in the cele- 
bration of tabernacles. Now, on the supposition that this legis- 
lation was intended for a community which worshipped at a 
local sanctuary, as Elkanah did at Shiloh, the regulations are 
sane and practicable. There was no need to determine the exact 
date for the festivals. Each district appointed the date accord- 
ing to its local conditions, as each parish in Scotland determines 
its harvest thanksgiving. It was practicable to require that all 
males should attend these festivals, as Presbyterians expect their 
communicants to celebrate Holy Communion four times in the 


2 For the proof of this I must refer to my book. 
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year. It was sane to ask the whole household to be present at 
Sukkoth, because then the harvest was made safe for the year 
and the household was at liberty. There is no need to import 
centralisation into that legislation. 

Indeed, centralisation made all this series of regulations im- 
practicable. It was impossible to require men to come to the 
temple while the date of the festivals was left undetermined. Men 
must know the exact date of the celebration, since they now came 
from a considerable distance. Accordingly each feast is exactly 
dated. It was impossible to require that all males shall attend 
three times in the year. Apart from the question whether men 
from Galilee could fulfil this requirement, all who lived in diaspora 
were unable. Accordingly we find a list of festivals in Lev. 23. 
Bewer would call this part of Ezra’s priestly code. I prefer to 
see in it the legislation of the men who reconstituted the worship 
at Jerusalem during the century which elapsed between Cyrus’ 
rescript and Nehemiah’s building of the wall. It gives a long list 
of the Israelite OY and includes among them the three D371. 
It dates these last exactly, prescribes the sacrifices in connection 
with them and carefully regulates how long they are to last. But 
it quietly drops all mention of the demand that every male Is- 
raelite must attend them. The men were living at Jerusalem. 
Some of them were returned exiles. They know that such a regul- 
ation is impossible. 

The two series of regulations belong to two different stages of 
the Israelite cult and to two different conditions of the national 
life. They show clearly the changes which centralisation of worship 
inevitably brought in one specific feature of the people’s worship. 
But to thrust centralisation on Deuteronomy is not merely to 
do violence to the plain sense of its terms. It is also to lose an 
invaluable means for tracing the real development of Hebrew 
religion. 

The third line of approach for the decision of this question is 
the presence of the little section, 12, 1—7, which contains the 
description of the sanctuary as the one which Yahweh shall 
choose out of all your tribes. In an article in Z. A. W. 1925, 
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pp. 250—5 I pointed out that the expression occurs also in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, but that it is original in Kings 
and has been copied by the Chronicler from that source. Further, 
it has been introduced into Kings by the same editor who judged 
the successive rulers of Jerusalem by whether they supported 
or discouraged the worship on the high-places, i.e. by whether 
they helped forward the movement for centralisation. It marks 
his sense that the temple was the sole legitimate sanctuary in 
the country and that it owed this character to nothing less than 
the divine will. It dates, accordingly, from the time when the effort 
after centralisation was being made, i. e. the time of the Josianic 
reformation. 

The same phrase occurs once and only once in Deuteronomy. 
And it appears there in a paragraph, which introduces all the 
succeeding legislation, but which can readily be separated from 
all that follows. The paragraph also shows signs of belonging to 
the later period which believed in the divine extermination of the 
Canaanite population. The natural inference is that the verses 


were added by the same editor who introduced this description 
of the sanctuary into the book of Kings and that they were added 
at the same time and to serve the same purpose of enforcing cen- 
tralisation. 


Now Bewer may not find all these conclusions valid. But he 
can scarcely fail to acknowledge that the description of the sanct- 
uary, in view of the places where it occurs in the book of Kings, 
admirably summed up the law about centralisation. Someone 
also employed it at the beginning of the Code of Deuteronomy. 
Bewer will agree that we may see here the hand of the editor 
who was adapting the legislation to the new principle of central- 
isation. He further holds that the same hand is to be recognised 
in the rest of the book. The editor, therefore, departed from his 
original phrase and employed another. And this other descrip- 
tion, as I have pointed out above, was, according to the usage 
of the Code itself, at least tolerant of an interpretation which this 
editor detested. That is a conclusion which it is extraordinarily 
difficult to accept. 
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What separates Bewer and myself is not the question whether 
the Code of Deuteronomy was adapted and employed for the 
purpose of centralisation. We both agree that this great change 
in Israel’s methods of worship was made about the period of Jo- 
siah, though we probably differ as to the time when the first tent- 
ative efforts were made in this direction. We also agree thas 
the Code bears the marks of an editor. But I limit his work to. 
the insertion of 12, 1—7 and seek to prove that this passage bears 
in other respects the evidence of the date at which it was inserted. 
All the rest, with minor exceptions, is older legislation which has 
been left untouched. He believes that the alteration was inter- 
woven into the entire body of the earlier legislation which was 
thus recast to adapt it to its new purpose. His main reason for 
this position is that ‘the sanctuary which Yahweh chooses’ must 
mean only one sanctuary. Throughout his article he is biassed 
by the position he has set down at the beginning that K6énig has 
conclusively proved that the sanctuary Yahweh shall choose 
can only mean one particular sanctuary. The chief purpose of 
this reply has been therefore to show that these words are at 
least tolerant of a wider sense. The words mean, not any sanc- 
tuary, but any Yahweh sanctuary; and, as such, they form an 
admirable summing up of the main aim of the Code, Yahwism 
versus Baalism. 
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YAHWEH’S VICTORY OVER THE BABYLONIAN 
PANTHEON 


THE ARCHETYPE OF IS. 21 i—101 


JULIAN OBERMANN 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


a) General Characteristics. 


OPHETIC literature rarely offers a more vivid example 

of form and rhythm as a constructive means of exegesis and 
textual criticism than in Is. 211—10. As a rule the criteria of 
metre and parallelism appear of very moderate, mostly negative, 
value. This, no doubt, is due to the fact that the individual writers 
often used different metres within one and the same poem, and 
employed a type of parallelism which by its nature is not easily 
restorable—as can be seen in almost all cases of so-called synthetic 
parallelism. More frequently, however, it is the peculiar history 
of the text-transmission that renders the criterion of form value- 
less. Scribal additions and omissions, marginal glosses and mis- 
writings, above all intentional annotations and interpolations 
destroy the original form, as they obscure the purpose and the 
tendency, of a literary unit. In very few cases do we know for 
certain what the original unit consisted of, where it began and 
ended, and, accordingly, what its historical background and reli- 


1 The following analysis the writer presented in substance before the 
meeting of the S. B. L. in December, 1928 (having discussed its text-crit- 
ical problems before the meeting of 1926). 
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gious affiliation actually were.? To these few cases belongs the 
poem of Is. 21 i—10. Certainly this is true of its form: it is marked 
off from its environment at the beginning and the end; it is ruled 
throughout by a rhythm of two beats; and it employsasynonym- 
ous parallelism.* But just as sharply is our poem marked by 
its contents: it belongs to the oracular type of prophetic liter- 
ature; specifically, to the prophetic oracles against foreign nations. 
And, the foreign nation being Babylon,‘ the oracle is closely affil- 
iated with Ps. 137, Dan. 5, and most closely with the prophecies 
of Is. 13, Is. 14, Jer. 50f., sharing their historical, literary, and 
cultural background. 

Some inferences from these observations I discussed before 
the meeting of this Society in December 1926. Today I venture 
to submit what to my conviction presents the archetype of the 
oracle, or at least the most reasonable approach to it. The title 
to such a claim naturally stands and falls with its test: the nearer 
we come to the shape of the poem, the better should we be able 
to appraise the true nature and the intrinsic peculiarities of its 


contents. To mention only the most striking peculiarity: In the 
first five verses, although the scenes of the poem change most 
vividly, nothing is said about it, and it is rather left to the reader 


2 Cf. Obermann, “Drei Kontextglossen zum Deboraliede” (in Livre 
@ Hommage 4 la Mémoire du Dr. Samuel Pozndnski), pp. 153f. 

3 Cf. MT in the Kittel edition and the rearranged text at the end of this 
article. With only the possible (see below n. 38) exception of v. 9» and 
apart, of course, from the two defective lines in vv. 1a and 24, the two-beat 
rhythm is apparent in every line of the oracle, the metre being in 18 lines 
= 2X2 beats, and in 3 lines = 3 X2 beats; (on v.5a see below n. 24)— 
The synonymous parallelism of expression is not confined to members right 
and left of the caesura (vv. 1c, 2b, 2c, 3c, 4a, 5aa%, 7b, 7c), but, as is often the 
case, especially in the later parts of O. T. poetry, it harmonizes entire lines 
(cf. 3a-b, 3c—4a, 5aaf—5ay, and the very interesting case of v. 8). Parallelism 
of ideas may be found in every strophe of the poem. 

4 This is agreed upon both by the medieval Jewish commentators, who 
naturally ascribe the prophecy to Isaiah, and modern critics (see the liter- 
ature in the next note). Cobb’s theory of the oracle (in this Journal, 1898, 
pp. 40ff.) as prophesying the siege of Jerusalem by Assyria may be regard- 
ed as wholly isolated. 
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or listener to identify the subject of the individual scenes. But 
beginning with v. 6, each scene is introduced by a statement spe- 
cifying the speaking person of the particular scene. Why this 
difference of procedure? Is it original? And who is the speaking 
person of the anonymous scenes in vv. i—5? Is it one and the same 
person? Or does the speaking person also in these verses change, 
as it admittedly does in vv. e—10? In the concluding verse the 
seer declares that what he has just revealed he has heard from 
Yahweh of Hosts. To what does this refer, to the whole. oracle 
or to some of its parts? And does it not sound like an unnecessary 
repetition of “thus has the Lord said to me” in v. 6? 

These questions—which have, oddly enough, escaped the atten- 
tion of modern critics—can only be answered satisfactorily by 
a reexamining analysis of the oracle as a whole and of the diffi- 
culties contained in the individual scenes. Such an analysis is all 
the more imperative as the oracle appears to have been misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted in almost every detail. Due, apparently, 
to the Massoretic arrangement just described, it is generally taken 
for granted that in vv. 1—s the prophet is speaking in his own 
name and that it was he who furnished the notes as to the speaking 
persons in vv. s—io, so that these notes must be accepted as un- 
questionably correct. The following analysis proves beyond a 
doubt that the prophet does not speak throughout vv. 1—s; that 
the speaking person in these verses changes just as much as in 
vv. 6—10; that the notes were furnished not by the author of the 
poem but rather by some editor or glossator; and that of the three 
notes the first is wrong, the two others only conditionally correct. 
But perhaps the most interesting result of the present analysis 
concerns the concluding verse. The current conception takes 
this verse to be a sort of comforting epilogue addressed to Israel. 
In reality this verse must be recognized as the climax of the entire 


5 See Duhm (in Nowack’s Handkommentar), Das Buch Jesaia, pp. 126ff.; 
Marti (in his Kurzer Handkommentar), D. B. Jesaja, pp. 161ff.; Gray (in 
ICC), The Book of Is., pp. 348ff.; Haller (in the Géttingen Bible II, 3), Das 
Judentum, pp. 16ff., and others (see below n. 10 and n. 30). For the diver- 
gent opinion of the Jewish commentaries, see below n. 19 and n. 35. 

21 
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poem which—and this is the crucial point—is an oracle against 
Babylon told not to the comfort of Israel but to the praise of 
Yahweh’s victory over the idols of Babel. Accordingly, the speak- 
ing persons appear in the following sequence: The Seer; Baby- 
lon; the Seer; Babylon; a (mysterious) Voice; Babylon (to a mes- 
senger) ; the Seer (to God); the Seer (to the Babylonian messenger). 
No wonder, therefore, that the current conception, unaware of 
this basic fact of the oracle, had to take refuge in an exegesis of 
a purely speculative character, unable to stand the test of either 
historical or literary criticism. 


b) The anonymous scenes. 


V.1, The difficulties begin with the very first words of the 
oracle. In the Massoretic text the poem is superscribed by the 
words “Oracle of the wilderness of the sea.” The authenticity 
of this superscription has been universally questioned. “Wilder- 
ness of the sea,” in itself unintelligible, forms nowhere the object 
of the oracle. Difficult also is the first line of the oracle proper. 
Immediately after the superscription, the Hebrew text reads 
“As storms to sweep through the South,” thus making a poem— 
for which, as has been said, nothing is more characteristic than 
its rhythm of two beats—begin with a line of three beats. Are 
we entitled to assume that these two difficulties are responsible 
for each other, i. e., that the first line of the poem is too short 
by precisely the same word by which the superscription is too 
long? If so, the confusion is due to a copyist who, having omitted 
the word “sea” in the first line, added it subsequently on the 
margin, so that “sea” came to precede the initial word of the 
oracle instead of following it.6 Restoring the misplaced word 


® More likely the subsequent marginal correction was introduced by 
a later hand; this would account best for the absence of an equivalent of 
D altogether in the LXX. Of the explanations attempted by modern crit- 
ics, those offered by Cobb (O%') and Marti (797 or 71), while linguistic- 
ally unwarranted, come nearest to the above restoration. Ibn Ezra 
(ed. M. Friedlaender, London, 1877) and D. Qimhi (Migraoth Gedholoth, 
Warsaw, 1886) thought to meet the difficulty of MT by taking BD‘ in the 
sense of “West” (Babylon being ‘73) DAB 3335 Ayid)—a suggestion evid- 
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to its original position, we obtain the two beats required by the 
form, and a figure most suitable to the contents, of the oracle. 
,, Storms of the sea,” it is needless to say, is a natural phenome- 
non frequently employed in O. T. poetry.” The visionary prophet 
announces in the prologue of his oracle that from the desert, from 
a fearful land, a catastrophe is breaking forth as terrifying “as 
storms of the sea, sweeping through the Negeb.”’® 

V. 2a—b. A difficulty of a different type presents itself in the 
scene following the prologue: 


A grievous vision 

has been told to me: 

The traitor deals treacherously, 
the violator violates! 


Who is speaking? It is generally assumed that it is the proph- 
et, predicting by these words the forthcoming attack of the 
Persian armies on Babylon. But if this be true, the scene would 
be out of keeping with the style and the logic established by the 
oracular literature of the O. T. It would be, in the first place, 


the only instance that a prophet is told a vision, instead of his 
telling the vision to those concerned.® But why is the vision of 
Babel’s destruction, so longed for by Hebrew poets and psalm- 


ently inspired by the Midrash on cur oracle contained in Cant. Rabba, 
ch. ITI, 4. 

7 So apparently also Targum: ]7337 &D° ‘D5 (followed, as often, by 
doublet: porydyo). To quote only cases of similar context, comp. Is. 5 30 
DY ng; Jer. 6 23 MyM OD; and especially Jer. 51 20‘ 522 Sy mdy 
(which latter might well be inspired by our line, just as Jer. 50 39 by Is. 14, 
and tbid. v. 42 by Jer. 6 23). Comp. also the frequent (synonymous) juxta- 
position of MD'D and Yd, and the connection of the latter word with 
“sea storms” (Is. 234; Jonah 14; and elsewhere). 

8 To a Hebrew, especially Palestinian, poet the word 233, far from being 
confined to the vicinity of Qadesh, could be applied to any point of the long 
coast stretch between Suez and the Persian gulf. Comp. the jO* AYYD 
of Zech. 9 4 (see the preceding note) and the commentaries on our verse. 

9 A prophet nowhere in the O. T. is told a vision; but he sees (Is. 30 10b; 
Ez. 1028; 13 8¢t.), or is shown (Am.71; 81; Dan.81; ‘58 THD PN) a 
vision; it is to others that he tells it. 


21* 
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ists, grievous to our seer? How could he call the executor of 
a divine mission, which he himself predicts, a traitor? Other 
prophets speak of such executor in most flattering terms even 
where he is to turn against Israel. Here, however, we are to believe 
that a Hebrew poet condemns the subduer of Israel’s arch enemy, 
inviting him, at the same time, to “come up,” to “lay siege.’’!° 
All these difficulties disappear in the light of what proves to be 
an intrinsic characteristic of our oracle. It is not the prophet 
that speaks the quoted lines; it is rather Babylon whom he in- 
troduces as speaking—a technique frequently used in proph- 
etical literature, most conspicuously perhaps in Is. 14, where the 
dwellers of Sheol are made to say in their own words how they 
would greet the dethroned king of Babylon when he arrives in 
the underworld." It is Babylon that most naturally says “a 
grievous vision has been told to me,” and it is Babylon alone that 
would call her forthcoming subduer a “traitor” and “violator.” 

V.2c—d. After having visualized what Babel would say in 
face of her approaching calamity, the prophet resumes to speak 
in his own name. It is he who in the following scene addresses 
himself to the predestined subduer of Babel: 


Go up, oh Elam! 
lay siege, oh Media! 


Thus far all is well with this scene. Unfortunately, the follow- 
ing line is corrupted. For the Massoretic reading “all the sigh- 


10 It was mainly in view of this consideration that Cheyne, The Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah I, p. 125, and Driver, Isaiah: His Life and Times, p. 96, 
adopted the theory (previously advanced by Kleinert, Theol. Studien u. 
_Kritiken, 1877, p.174ff.) that the oracle concerns the siege of Babylon, 
not by Persia, but by Assyria. But this theory invites only new difficulties, 
helping none of those already existing. 

il Vv. 10p-12 (or perhaps 10p-15; cf. v.16). See the same technique in 
Is. 5 4-6; 28 9-10; Jer. 6 24. Comp. Cant. passim, and already in the Song 
of Deborah, Jud. 528» and 30. 

12 The difficulty of this scene (when taken to be spoken by the prophet 
in his own name) was felt also by Rashi, Ibn Ezra and Qimhi; accordingly 
they explain TWP as “grievous to Babel,” and adopt more or less literally 
Targum’s “rendering” of v.2» (]*I3F NN) POISMD SDN). 
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ing thereof have I made to cease” gives no sense. Critics seem 
to have given up all hope as to the problem of this line. Here 
metre and parallelism offer unerring guidance. They show that, 
although the consonaat text of the obscured line is short one beat, 
it is otherwise admirably correct. The obscurity is merely due 
to mistaken reading and vocalization. Dismissing the vowels, 
no one could fail to see in the last word of the line an imperative 
feminine, hashbithi,> in logical accordance with the two prec- 
eding imp. fem., ‘alt and séri. The sequence thus is: Go up... 
Lay siege...Destroy. But the parallelism of the poem requires 
“destroy” to stand in the same juxtaposition to a synonymous 
word in which “lay siege” stands to “go up.” Such synonym of 
“destroy” is actually furnished by the Hebrew text, if we only 
divide the consonants properly, and read not kol ’anhathah, “all 
her sighing,” but rather kallt nahtah, “consume her ease.” We 
thus obtain a line beautifully fitting to the context: 


Go up, oh Elam! 
lay siege, oh Media! 
Consume her ease! 
destroy — — —! 


The last beat is missing. But it could only have been a word 
synonymous with “her ease,” e.g. shibhtah, “her leisure,” bit- 
hathah, “her confidence,” or the like.* In perfect harmony with 


18 So in fact (but without any further inferences) Gray, p. 153 (follow- 
ing therein evid. Marti, p. 162). 

1% §o that ANMINSD = ANN. NOD. The word 855 thus stands for ‘9D, 
the 8 indicating merely the presence of ¢; (comp. ‘HAXSN = SYS in 
Ez. 43 27; &'P3 = ‘p3 in Joel 4 19; etc.). Possibly 859 is defective writing 
for *855 (just as NIM) = ‘ndM3, and NOK’ = ‘NK in Ps. 16 2, 6). Other 
examples for 8 =i in Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im A. T., 
pp. 36f.; for the absence of matres lectionis for final 7, ibid., p. 28; and for 
erroneous word division, ibid. pp. 2ff., and Perles, Analekten zur Textkr. 
des A. T. (Leipzig 1922), pp. 11ff. See the dictionaries on 755 and X59. 

15 AHAwW (from Nw, or perhaps “her dwelling,” from 3¥*) would account 
well for the omission of the beat in MT (haplography). Cf. the juxtaposition 
of ANS and 731 in Is. 30 15, where AMI NIWA would yield a smoother 
context; so indeed Graetz (quoted by Marti). 
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the historical situation, the prophet spurs Persia to put an end 
to Babylon’s ease and self-reliance. The same word, nahath, in 
the sense of “ease” and paralleled with “confidence” and “peace- 
fulness,” is once used by Isaiah when he admonishes Judah to 
forego her anxiety and restlessness, her scheming of war and 
plot.4® Our prophet, on the contrary, invites the end of such 
state of nahath for Babylonia. If anything can be learned from 
the Chaldean, Hebrew and Greek documents about the neo-Ba- 
bylonian empire, it is just that mentality of ease and luxury, of 
devotion to works of peace and cult, of leisure and self-confid- 
ence.!7 This state of nahath, the prophet visualizes, is coming 
to a sudden stop. And he is about to make, in the next scenes, 
Babylonia herself give us a glimpse into her nahath, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it did come to a stop. 

Vv. 34a. But just here we face the crux of the oracle. In the 
strophe following the one just discussed, someone, speaking in the 
first person sing., tells us how he suffers, how filled he is with 
pain, how a pleasant evening has been turned for him into terror. 
All critics take it for granted that the prophet is speaking. But 
it is difficult to conceive how such an awkward assumption could 
ever have come about. It means making the poet intolerably 
verbose, if not ridiculous. One cannot help thinking of that fam- 
ous orderly who, asked one morning how his patient was, ans- 
wered: “‘you should know what a night I’ve had!“ He has had 
a night. In the midst of an oracle in which, as we have seen, every 
word counts, the prophet, we are to believe, pursues, for ten whole 
lines, no other purpose but to make us feel sorry for him. Baby- 
lon is to be destroyed, but the prophet’s loins tremble, his pangs 


16 While Is. 30 15 thus crystallizes the idea of NM3 by placing it in juxta- 
position to its synonyms (7NM3, HPWH, MAW), this is brilliantly supple- 
mented in Qoh. 46 and 9 11 by means of antithesis (Mpyt, MN My, Say). 
Cf. the development of M3 in Rabbinical Hebrew to the sense of “‘plea- 
sure,” “satisfaction;” see agadic und liturgical usages in Ben Jehuda, 
Thesaurus VII, p. 6319a f. 

17 Comp. Breasted, Ancient Times, pp. 164f.; Rogers, A Hist. of Bab. 
and Ass. II, pp. 297ff.; King, A Hist. of Bab., pp. 275ff.; Goodspeed, A 
Hist. of the Bab. and Ass., pp. 357ff. 
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are like those of a woman in travail, and for him a nice evening 
has been ruined! Some critics suggest that in these lines the 
prophet intends to tell us that he was “prophetically mad.”!® 
But why does he do so just here, interrupting his vision? And 
what sort of pleasant evening does he, mad though he is, regret 
having missed? Well, if some one is mad here, it is surely not 
the prophet. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the speaking person here 
is, again, Babylon.!® For this, explicit evidence, if any be needed, 
can be found in those prophecies which, as stated above, are most 
akin to our oracle, both in literary and historical respects. In 
Is. 13 a prophet says that the Babylonians, in face of their approa- 
ching prostration by Media, “shall be dismayed, seized with pangs 
and pains, as a travailing woman they shall writhe’—using the 
same words? and the same figures as those employed in the 
scene before us. Even more specific is the corresponding scene 
in Jer. 5043. There too we deal with an oracle against Babel, 
and there it is expressly stated that it is the king of Babylon 


whose hands grow feeble in face of the terrible news, anguish 
seizes him, pangs as of a woman in travail. But the most striking 
parallel to our scene is the one found in the genuine Jeremiah, 
in his vision of the enemy “from the North.” In precisely the 
same manner as in the case before us Jeremiah, after having 
describec the sea-like roaring of the forthcoming storm against 
Judah, suddenly, without a word to indicate the change of sub- 


18 Gray, p. 353; see the lengthy explanation in Duhm, pp. 127f. No 
less forced Cheyne and Driver who, in all seriousness, attempt to lessen the 
difficulty by ascribing the oracle to Isaiah; see above n. 10. 

19 So to all appearance already Targum, rendering vv. 3-4 in the 3. per- 
son plural! The Midrash (above n. 6) contrives, of course, to make the 
prophet speak these lines in his own name by applying the method of bold 
Agada. But Rashi does not hesitate to mark disagreement by stating: 
nomsnd S23 kD MINT TPT Tow N'a37 ww “Dd. So 
also Qimbi: 523 ‘329 “InN 5D pws 2°79 8°23. Even more emphatic 
Tbn Ezra: 1x90 }9 Sy Tox’ PX S32 Ndpos mow Saw yo 9377 *D. 

20 But unmistakable in view of the 3rd p. pl.; (whence perhaps Tar- 
gum’s rendering of our scene; see the preceding note). 
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ject, introduces the Judeans as speaking: “We have heard his 
repute, our hands grow feeble, anguish seizes us, pangs as of a 
woman in travail.”’*! Indeed, in view of the striking similarity 
in word and rhythm, one might justly assume that ultimately 
all these oracles are indebted to one and the same literary source” 
—but then they reveal all the more clearly the true purpose of 
the scene under discussion. As in the quoted instances so here, 
too, the prophet not only foresees the coming of the storm: he 
also hears beforehand the voice of Babylon reacting to the storm 
already at hand: 


Therefore are filled 

my loins with trembling, 
Pangs have seized me 

as of a woman in travail; 

I am bent at what I hear, 

I am dismayed at what I see: 
My heart is confounded, 
shuddering has affrighted me. 


Vv. 4b—5. And now we understand the full weight of that 
mysterious line “The eve of my delight has been turned for me 
into terror.” Babylon is still speaking, describing the exact mo- 
ment in which her troubles began or, from the stand-point of 
the prophet, will begin. A feast was being prepared, probably 
one of those religious festivals to the glory of Marduk, to “the 
joy of the Igigi and Anunnaki,” so frequently referred to in the 
Babylonian royal annals.”* Already the tables are arranged, the 
carpets spread. Already they are eating, drinking, making mer- 
ry. And suddenly all that banqueting gaiety comes to a stop. 


21 Mark especially 1yOw Ns WyOw in 6 24, and $33 5p pow in 5043; it is 
the word YAW in ourscene (taken by modern critics to indicate the prophet’s 
“audition”) that is usually hinted at in support of the current conception. 

22 Or, which is perhaps more likely, they all use (independently) a well 
established oracular style. 

23 See the Nebuchadnezzar Inscriptions, passim (KB III, 2, pp. 10ff.); 
Nabopolassar (ibid. p. 7); Nabonidus (ibid. p. 101). 

24 In v. 5ay (regarded by Duhm as a gloss) we have in all probability 
half of a line which originally contained 2 X2 beats (seeabove n. 3); the two 
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Paralysed by a penetrating voice that cries: “Get up, ye Cap- 
tains! Oil the shields! 

Oddly enough, this or a very similar scene is verified by the de- 
scriptions subsequent to the actual event in Daniel, Herodotus 
and Xenophon.” In Dan., it is true, the Babylonian king per- 
ceives not a crying voice announcing the beginning of the end, 
but rather a-writing hand. But in Dan., too, the overthrow of 
Babylon by Persia begins during a banquet at the royal palace. 
And there, too, the king dies on that very night® that began with 
so much gaiety. Yet what in Dan. may be regarded as a depend- 
ent literary scheme, could very well, in the description of our 
oracle and also in that of Herodotus, be based on knowledge of 
the actual social and religious life in Babylon’s capital.2” “The 
eve of my delight” could indeed refer to one of the evenings 
during the New Year’s celebration when Marduk determines the 


missing beats, paralleling THY Syn, must have formed much the same con- 
text as Is. 2213a-»; MNDW Tey, indeed, completes the picture most 
suitably. 

25 See Dan. 5, passim. Herodotus (in the Loeb Library) I 191: “all this 
time they were dancing and making merry at a festival which chanced to 
be toward.” Xenophon, Cyropaedia (ibidem) VII 5, 15: “a certain festival 
had come round in Babylon, during which all Babylon was accustomed 
to drink and revel all night long.” Cf. also Jer. 51 39. 

*6 Corroborating both the 4W3 of ouv oracle and the dry ri voxra 
of Xenophon. That nesheph does not necessarily mean “twilight” appears 
sufficiently clear by the }W33 “WNND of Is. 5 11. 

27 If not (see Montgomery, in the ICC, A Crit. and Exeg. Comm. on the 
Book of Daniel, p.72) both Dan. and the Greeks reflect “true historical 
traditions.” It has been pointed out (Marti and others) that an oracle pre- 
dicting events does not need to stand the test of historicity and, in this 
case, to be borne out by the record of the actual event as evidenced in the 
Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle (K B III 2, p. 128ff.; for more recent renderings, 
see Montgomery, p. 66, n. 12). But it is just as natural that for the concrete 
details of his oracle (vv. 2c, 4n-5, 9c) the prophet would draw upon his direct 
or indirect knowledge of Babylonia, and that he would emphasize those 
details by which he, a Hebrew poet and visionary, was particularly impressed. 
And, incidentally, as far as Dan. and the Greeks corroborate the details 
of the oracle, they harmonize rather than contradict the Nabonidus-Cyru 
Chronicle. . 
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destinies of the “coming days.” From cuneiform sources we 
know that the rdle of the king during the New Year festival, both 
in its cultic and profane parts, was particularly conspicuous.?® 


c) The superscribed scenes. 


It would seem that our investigation as to the speaking person 
of the individual scenes of the oracle could stop here. For what 
up to this point had to be brought out by analysis is from now 
on furnished by the text itself. Beginning with v. 6, each scene 
is preceded by a note designed to state who the speaker of what 
follows is. Yet, if these notes have been furnished by the prophet 
himself, we must now, in view of the results of the above analy- 
sis, wonder all the more why he did not deem it necessary to in- 
troduce similar notes up to v. 5. If, however, these notes are the 
work of a reader or editor—are they correct? That they are not 
an original ingredient of the oracle becomes apparent when we 
realize that none of them is rhythmically merged with the strophe 
which it precedes.2® They are. rather, loosely attached access- 
ories, and were they altogether missing, the shape of the single 
strophes would remain the same. We must, therefore, try to un- 
derstand the nature of the scenes in vv. s—10 without regard to 
their superscriptions. 


°8 Comp. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften u. d. A. T. (3. ed.), p. 515; 
Langdon, The Bab. Epic of Creation, pp. 21ff.; Meissner, Babylonien und 
Assyrien II, pp. 95ff. (see especially pp. 98f.). Dan. 54, too, presupposes 
the eve (v.30) of a religious festival. 

29 It is very fortunate for a just appraisal of the oracle that the form 
of v. 8 is of such a nature as to leave no doubt that 718 Sp" presents no 
organic part of the scene and that these two words stand outside both its 
metre and its parallelism. Notice ‘S78 MBSO"Y | sw Sy; WY "338 || 
233 "338; Dnt TN || Md 55; see the same parallelism of entire lines 
(rather than, or in addition to, that of “members”’) in Hos. 9 10 a—p; Am. 3 4; 
35; 52; Is. 27; Jer. 6 13; and very often in Deuterois. (cf. the arrangement 
in Torrey, The Second Isaiah, of 40 1-2a; 2n—c; 7-8; and passim). If thus 
FPN SIP" forms no ingredient of the oracle, then WN") JY") of 9p has 
nothing to refer to, and would have to be eliminated on this ground 
alone; see, however, below n. 38. For the elimination of v. 6a the strongest 
evidence is given below in the text. 
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Vv. 6—7. Who, then, is the speaker of the scene contained in 
v.6t? In this scene someone is commanded to go and make a 
seer post himself and tell what he sees, and give particular atten- 
tion to his eventual seeing of a company of riders on horses, 
asses, camels. Is it possible that the superscription of this scene 
is correct, and that, accordingly, it is God who demands the 
prophet to go to a seer and make him look out for a divine vision ? 
Is it, furthermore, possible that God, while telling what the seer 
would perceive, still wants him to post himself and, as though 
he were a Sunday school pupil, to give attention, much attention ? 
If so, then we must give up all hope of understanding what is 
going on. After having told us of his vision in five preceding 
scenes, the prophet would suddenly assure us “so said the Lord 
unto me.” Does that mean that in what precedes he invented 
things without divine inspiration? But apart from all that: 
since when does a prophet, worthy enough to be spoken to by 
Yahweh, have to employ the service of another seer in order to 
obtain an oracle? Modern critics suggest that the seer is the 


prophet’s second self, his psychic ego, which he objectifies as 
different from himself, and so forth.2° The same prophet who 
only a while ago was supposed to be prophetically mad, is now 
supposed to hold a class in religious psychology, and to discri- 
minate between his sarcic self as “I’’ and his mental self as “he.” 
All that is sheer exegetical fancy, without a particle of evidence 
outside the stereotyped superscription of a pious reader.* 


30 See the brilliant but, to the passage under discussion, entirely irre- 
levant defense of the current conception by Duhm (followed by Marti, Gray, 
Haller). That the situation of the scene as implied by v. 6a is ohne alle Ana- 
logie and héchst unnatiirlich has been recognized by Buhl, and supported 
by Stade (ZATW, 1888, pp. 157ff.); but instead of looking at the scene re- 
gardless of v. 6a, they propose to change all verbs in the 3rd person of 6b-7 
into such in the 2nd person, reading at the same time MB3$D mby m3 
or MESH WHY 7199 in lieu of the excellent reading of MT! As far as I see, 
Qimhi appears to be the only commentator who recognized the true nature 
of the scene (see below n. 35). 

31 The mere stereotyped character of 6a should have aroused suspicion 
as to its genuinness in the midst of a poem that otherwise shows no trace 
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If it were not for that superscription no one would suppose for 
a moment that the speaker of the scene could be any one but 
Babylon. So also in Daniel, the king of Babel, after having per- 
ceived the uncanny warning of the writing hand, sends to the 
seers and sorcerers. Here again Dan. 5 may be inspired by our 
oracle, but this would make it all the more clear that in the scene 
before us Babylon is speaking. It is Babylon that anxiously 
wishes that the seer be consulted.** Instances of such practice 
in and outside of Israel are so many that it would be superfluous 
to quote them.** But why seek for evidence from without? Is. 21 
itself furnishes all the proof that could be desired. In vv. 11—12 
an oracle is contained which scholars agree is written by the same 
prophet that wrote the oracle of vv.i—10. There the prophet 
states distinctly that he received an inquiry “from Seir”: “Watch- 
man, what of the night?” We thus deal here with a prophet who 
—in reality or, more likely, in his vision—was called upon by 
foreign nations to give oracular instruction.** And precisely this 
situation we face here. Babylon, stirred with terror in the eve 
of her delight by the warning voice crying “To arms!”, sends a 


messenger to the seer for an oracle, beseeching him to look out 
for a vision of riders,** and to use all his attention, probably to 
ascertain their kind, force, direction, perhaps also to stop their 


of literary imitation or conventionality (v. 3» being, of course, a different 
case; seen. 22). On the other hand, nothing would be more natural for an 
editor or reader (who was perplexed by the constant change of the speaking 
subject in the oracle) than just this stereotyped “for so said the Lord unto 
me,” especially, if he, as is most likely, was acquainted with the writings 
of the genuine Isaiah (who in 8 11; 18 4; 31 4, uses the phrase—but emp- 
loying ‘“Yahweh’’—in connections so prominent that it was bound to 
become popular). 

32 Spoken by Babylon, the unusual word D3) for “seer” is well accounted 
for, the poet thereby skilfully avoiding the use of expressions customary 
in Hebrew, such as MMM, TAN, N33. 

33 See e. g. 1 Sam. 28 (comp. Frazer, Folk-lore in the O. T., pp. 191 ff.); 
1 Kings 12 232.; 14 2.; 2014; 2 Kings 3 11; 19 12; 22 13. 

34 Similarly 2 Kings 8 71.; cf. 2 Kings 5 and 1 2. 

$5 So in substance Qimhi: m> m NNW 923 “Ww pwd dy rox) 
ANY WR TI DID “to Sn 82 os mNd msn WTO. 
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movements by some magic divination.** The poem has reached 
at this point great dramatic tension. Babylon, the proud and 
carefree, the powerful oppressor of Israel, sends to a Hebrew 
seer for oracular help and advice, just as in times of leisure she 
used to ask Hebrew singers to entertain her with songs of Zion. 
But the climax is yet to come. It is the admirable art of our 
poem that its climax coincides with the very last beat of its lapid- 
ary lines. 

Vv. 810. The seer is already stationed on his watch-post. 
The Babylonian envoy hears him call to the “Lord”—not to 
“Yahweh,” naturally then (so the envoy must feel), to Marduk— 
that he had been on his guard-stand continuously for days and 
nights. Does that mean that the seer, just as Hab. 2, had sta- 
tioned himself on his own initiative, days and nights ere the Bab. 
inquiry has reached him? Or did he post himself only following 
the inquiry, and—like Jer. 42—had he to wait days and nights 
before his calling to the Lord for a vision was granted? The poem 
leaves this question unanswered. But it does state that the seer’s 


call, after constant watching by day and uninterrupted vigil all 
the nights, was granted in terms of the Babylonian inquiry. Has 
Marduk—oh comforting hope—been merciful once more? With 
the suddenness of divine revelation he perceives the very vision 
which Babylon so anxiously had asked him to look out for: 


Behold, there, coming: 
a riding troop of men— 
horsemen in pairs!9? 


Attention! Babylon had asked the seer, should he perceive 
what he now actually does perceive, to give attention, much 
attention. Babylon is, in fear and misgiving, waiting for the 
redeeming word. Her fate depends on it. The tension is of over- 


36 See Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief etc., pp. 240ff.; Meissner, 
II, pp. 242ff. and passim. 

37 The change of metre (not of rhythm; see above n. 3) in the three 
lines of this scene presents an ingenious means of distinguishing these lines 
as being spoken by the seer to God. 
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whelming force. Now the prophet speaks. The oracle did come 
to him—the oracle to which all that precedes in the poem was 
a gradual prelude: 


Fallen** is Babylon 

with all the images of her gods! 
He has smashed to the earth 

my down-treading and my thresher! 


And ere the inquirer can ask who it was that wrought this 
terrifying and, to him, blasphemous oracle; ere he can recover 
from the shock and the absurdity that the great and proud Babel 
and her mighty, unconquerable gods are fallen and broken—the 
uncanny seer adds the sharp words that threaten a logic merciless 
and irrevocable: 

What I have heard 

from Yahweh of Sebaoth, 
The God of Israel— 

have I told unto you! 


At last he has spoken the fatal word: Yahweh!*® Now he has 


reached the climax. And with it, the last word of his poem. With 
the brevity of genius he has unfolded before the unsuspecting 
eyes that had looked up to him for help and advice the whole 
dramatic grandeur of the situation. Babylon shall fall by the hand 
of men, but by the will of God. Her fate, executed by Persia—it 
had been predestined by Yahweh! That voice calling to the 


38 The repetition of 7553 in MT is probably dittography (hence not con- 
tained in all LXX recensions; see Field, Origenis hexaplarum, a. 1.). If the 
reading of MT is original, we would have here the only line of the oracle 
in which the 2-beat rhythm has been abandoned in favor of the regular, 
asymmetrical, Qinah-rhythm (3: 2 || 2: 2): 

Naphela naphelé Babhél | wekhol-pesilé ’elohéha | 
Shibbar la’ares | medhiishatht ubhen-gorni. 


In either case, however, the words 8") JY") stand outside of the metre 
and parallelism of this scene as 78 Np" outside of that in v. 8. 

39 Who, it thus appears, was the—suspended—subject of 13; in MT the 
word is subjectless (so Ibn Ezra: AW 13), unless, indeed, we follow the 
suggestion implied by Marti and think of—Cyrus! 
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shields was not a mere hallucination. Seen by the eyes of flesh, 
there is an attack coming forth. of Elamite and Median riders 
headed against Babylon. But seen in the vision of the spirit, this 
is the war of the true and living God, of Yahweh of Hosts, against 
the lifeless images of the Babylonian pantheon. The God of the 
deprived, humiliated, subdued Israel smashes to the ground the 
glittering but unreal gods of hitherto triumphant Babylon. Simil- 
arly does Dan. 5 make the Hebrew sage announce before the per- 
plexed Belshazzar, who had preferred the worship of gods made 
of gold, silver, stone and wood to that of the living God of Hea- 
vens, that it is this true and exalted God who had sent the un- 
canny hand to proclaim Babylon’s prostration by the hand of 
Media and Persia. And similarly do also Jer. 50 and Is. 46 praise 
the fall of Babel not as the military victory of Cyrus’ arms but 
as the moral victory of Yahweh over Bel, Marduk, Nabu. And 
if it was on no other ground but that of the profusion and ver- 
bosity in Dan. and Jer., on the one hand, and of the noble reserve 
and scantness of Is. 21, on the other—it would suffice to claim for 
our poem literary priority and independence. To the polite re- 
quest of the Babylonians to be entertained by Hebrew music 
the psalmist answers with religious indignation: “How could we 
sing the songs of Yahweh on foreign land!”, winding up with an 
impassionate prayer for revenge. And to the timid hoping in- 
quiry of Babylon’s messenger our seer answers with an oracle 
of the fall of Babel and her deceitful gods. A Hebrew seer, he is 
the seer of the true God! What I have heard from Yahweh—I 
have told unto you, thus addressing himself through the messenger 
to the Babylonians at large. Just as in the following oracle he 
answers to the “caller from Seir” in second person plurals. A 
profound seer, moved by the eternal theme of prophetic religion, 
has fashioned a Hebrew poem of unsurpassed dramatic art. 


It is hardly necessary to point out, in addition to what has 
been said, the reasons that led us to deviate from the current 
conception of v. 10. This conception detaches two beats from the 
penultimate strophe, where they are wanted, and attaches them 
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to the last strophe, where they are superfluous and out of place. 
By doing so it violates all the rules of metre and parallelism so 
painstakingly observed by the poet. The result is that the ill- 
treated words have been deprived of their original connotation 
and given a meaning which they could hardly ever have had. 
There is nothing to support the curious rendering of medhishathi 
as “my threshed one,” but there is more than one reason to de- 
mand the rendering “my threshing,’ “my down-treading.”@# 
Ben-gorni, on the other hand, could not possibly have been in- 
tended as “my threshing-floor child.” In addition to its being 
intolerably sentimental, out of keeping with the mood of the 
poem, it is bad Hebrew. All evidence, both linguistic and liter- 
ary, requires “my threshing-floor man,” “my thresher.”" But 
the greatest injustice done to the poem by the current conception 
is making its last strophe refer to Israel. Even an elementary 
sense of style and syntax suffices to forbid such interpretation. ® 
The confusion seems to be due to the fact that the Massorites 
have placed a pausal sign two words too soon—an illuminating 
example how an admirably well preserved text, however guarded 
against disintegration by the poignancy of its form, may be ruined 
by mere mispunctuation. 


40 Witness all the cases of noun formations analogous to MWY1%, i. e. 
the fem. of an }"Y stem with preformative m. In each case this form- 
ation denotes an abstract idea of the action expressed by the corre- 
sponding stem: 7313, MAW, MMI, D130, m0, Mpish, Maw. The 
passages usually quoted in support of the current conception prove in 
reality its improbability. In Is.4115 Zion is promised that it will be 
made a threshing-sledge, and that it will thresh the mountains; in Ps. 129 3 
Israel complains of ploughers that ploughed her back. 

41 Comp. the analogies in connections like 5\7 J, OW 42, Fd 73, “By j3, 
My 2 (and Arabic Jyeud! 91, y=! Cal, reall gyal). The word 
ben is used here to express the fact that someone or something has the 
quality of exposing an idea (that of power, of injustice, of the road, etc.), 
cultivating, or personifying, or owning, it. Moreover, comp. Jer. 51 331.! 
See the preceding note. 

42 Notice in particular the great emphasis (of surprise and unexpected- 
ness) laid on the relative clause 5890" ... WS by making it precede 
the verb (*173) upon which it depends. 
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Finally a word may be added concerning the superscriptions. 
Of those prefixed to each of the three scenes contained in vv.e—10, 
the first proved to be erroneous. The second, at the beginning 
of v. 8, is puzzling. It reads literally “and called a lion”, or “and 
he called: Lion” —neither of which could be originally intended. 
But since the third superscription, in v. 9p, reads “and he answered 
and said,” thus evidently referring to a subject already mentioned, 
there is ample room for the suggestion that ’aryeh, “lion,” is 
miswritten for haro’eh, “the seer.” If this conjecture be correct, 
the author of the two superscriptions understood the last two 
scenes of the poem in the sense obtained by the above analysis. 

Even more puzzling is the superscription prefixed to the poem as a 
whole. The elimination of the word “sea,” suggested above, lessens 
the difficulties considerably. But why even “Oracle of the wilder- 
ness’? If the editor responsible for this superscription intended to 
mark the oracle by a geographical name, why did he not choose 
Babel, Elam, Media? Is it possible that what he intended was 
not massa midbar, “Oracle of the wilderness,” but rather massa 


medabber, i. e., ‘“an oracle speaking”’ or “oracle of a speaker” —ex- 
pressing thereby roughly his observation of the frequent change of 
the speaking person in the oracle? Notice, too, that the following 
oracle, in which the caller from Seir does not obtain information 
from the watchman, bears the superscription “oracle of silence.” 
Is this mere coincidence or has the “speaking” oracle in vv. 1—10 
been contrasted, naively, with the “silent” oracle in vv. 11—12? 


43 So also Haller (“der Seher’). 

44 Mark the fine choice of verbs: 8p", “and he called” (indicating that 
first the prophet called to God; cf. Ex. 3451., and frequently elsewhere), 
and 98" jy") “and he answered and said” (meaning that he then addressed 
himself to the inquirer). 

45 Or (if he was guided by what stands at the beginning of the oracle) 
Negeb which even precedes the “wilderness.” See Is. 13 1 (Babel not being 
mentioned before v. 19) and 23 1 (Sor not being mentioned before v. 5). 

46 Both 1339 and 71 as specifications of SW would be, true enough, 
without analogy. But it is just as unparalleled that an editor should say 
m17 when he meant OMS (so LXX), and this in a superscription to an 
oracle in which neither Dumah nor Edom is mentioned. 

22 
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e) Translation 

An Oracle Speaking’: ; 

The Seer: As storms of sea? 
sweeping through the Negeb— 
It cometh from the wilderness, 
from a fearful land! 


A grievous vision 

has been told to me: 

The traitor deals treacherously, 
the violater violates! 


Go up, oh Elam! 
lay siege, oh Media! 
Consume her ease! 
destroy her* leisure*! 


Therefore are filled 

my loins with trembling; 
Pangs have seized me 

as of @ woman in travail. 

I am bent at what I hear, 

I am dismayed at what I see: 
My heart is confounded, 
shuddering has affrighted me: 


The eve of my delight 
turned for me into terror: 
Arranging the tables, 
spreading the carpets: 
Eating, drinking, 
Joy,® jubilation*@— 

A Voice: Rise up, ye Captains, 
oil the shields! 

1 MT: of the wilderness. 


2 Misplaced in MT. 
3 Missing in MT. 
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Babylon (to a messenger) :* Go station the seer: 
what he perceives, let him tell! 
And if he perceive a riding troop, 
horsemen in pairs; 
A riding troop on asses, 
a riding troop on camels— 
Let him give attention, 
much attention! 


The Seer (to God):5 Upon the watch-post, oh Lord, 
am I standing 
continually by day; 
And upon my guard-place 
am I stationed 
all the nights. 
And lo, there, coming: 
a riding troop of men, 
horsemen in pairs! 


(to the Bab. messenger): Fallen® is Babylon 
with all the images of her gods! 
He has smashed to the earth 
my down-treading and my thresher! 


What I have heard 

from Yahweh of Sebaoth, 
The God of Israel— 
have I told unto you! 


4 MT: God (to the prophet). 
5 So perh. also MT. See above and n. 44. 
6 Twice in MT. 
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THE HESYCHIAN INFLUENCE IN THE VERSIONS 
OF DANIEL! 


HENRY 8S. GEHMAN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


T is obvious that the Septuagint was not uniform throughout 

the Greek-speaking world. Thus there developed minor differ- 
ences in Constantinople, Syria, Palestine and Egypt; these varia- 
tions are evident in the various groups of manuscripts. A study 
of the different versions of Daniel in Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic, and 
Armenian has shown that their basis is Theodotionic; the manu- 
scripts of the book of Daniel have now been grouped into definite 


families according to their pedigrees by Professor Montgomery 
in his Commentary on the Book of Daniel (New York, 1927). In 
my articles on the Arabic and the Sahidic and Bohairic Versions 


1 Symbols used in this essay: 

A Codex Alexandrinus 

2 the “Polyglot” Arabic Version 

Arm. the Armenian Version 

B Codex Vaticanus 

¢® Coptic-Bohairic Version 
Theodotion Text of the Chigi MS. 
the Old Ethiopic Version 
the Septuagint or the Old Greek 
Hebrew-Aramaic Text 
Constantinopolitan-Origenian Text (A-group) 
Palestinian-Origenian Text (V, 62, 147) 
Codex Marchalianus 
Syriac Version (“Peshitta”) 
Ethiopic MS.—Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Eth. 11— 

Saint-Germain 230; Séguier = Zotenberg 7 

Codex Venetus (Holmes-Parsons 23) 


AMOOOBaAaS 
rG 
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of Daniel in the JouRNAL oF BisxicaL LireRaTvuRE (XLIV, 
327-352; XLVI, 279-330) I have represented in diagrammatic 
form this genealogical relationship. 

The group closest to the Hexapla is the Palestinian-Origenian 
group, represented by V, 62, 147. Lucian’s work, which is based 
on the recension of 6 in Syria and influenced by the Hexapla, 
is represented by 22, 36, 48, 51, 231, c. The revision of the text 
by Eusebius of Caesarea for Constantine is represented by a 
special group which is very evidently based on Or”. In this family, 
which may be called the A-group or more aptly the Constantin- 
opolitan-Origenian, we find A, A, 106, 35, 42, Q, 230. A is the 
best representative of this group that we have; it is far superior 
to A, in spite of the fact that it is a version of a version. 

Codex Q, however, is a rather individual manuscript. Its text 
is distinctly Origenian, in its plusses and in its faults, as a compari- 
son with A easily shows. Its independence of readings, however, 
has rendered Q an enigma. If we accept the hypothesis of. Hesychian 
origin—for this is the prevailing theory—then Hesychius adapted 
the Hexaplaric recension to a variant basal form of Theodotion 
in Egypt. Running close with Q is 230, of which there is a photo- 
static copy at the Philadelphia Divinity School. Now, while 
Q and 230 both belong to the Or® group, they are so distinct as 
to form a special smaller group within the Or® family. 

It is not easy to ascertain who this Hesychius was. Probably 
he is the Egyptian bishop, whose colabourer was Phileas, a distin- 
guished scholar. Hesychius’ martyrdom may have aided in making 
his version popular in Alexandria and in Egypt generally. Q and 230, 
while belonging to the Or® group in a general sense, in their striking 
individualism probably reflect Hesychian or Egyptian readings. 

Now A is singularly free from this Hesychian influence. The 
Arabic-speaking Melchite Church turned to Constantinople for 
its text, and for the Book of Daniel we find in A the purest and 
most accurate representative of the Or group. On the other hand 
the influence of Hesychius is pronounced in the Coptic versions. 
Thus, although the Sahidic fragments follow the Greek text of 
Theodotion as represented by B, there are fifteen cases of Origenian 
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contamination in the text. There are only two cases of Or® in- 
fluence where Q and 230 are not represented; five cases of Or° 
where Q and 230 are represented; one agreement with Lucian 
and 230; and two with Q and 230 alone. The Origenian influence 
came in through Or®, and the latter was the Egyptian variety, 
as is proved by the frequent presence of Q and 230. Where Q 
and 230 stand alone, we are dealing not with Origenian influence, 
but with an older Egyptian text. 

® is beyond the shadow of a doubt a member of the Or® group. 
At the same time the influence of Q and 230 is overwhelming, as 
the list of examples quoted in my article in this JoURNAL (loco 
citato) proved. Its provenance from a manuscript with a pronounced 
Hesychian or Egyptian basis is thus accordingly assured. 

We are now indebted to Lofgren for an edition of Daniel in 
Ethiopic, Die Aethiopische Ubersetzung des Propheten Daniel, 
Paris, 1927, in which he publishes the Old Ethiopic text as re- 
presented by MS. 8S, which was copied probably before 1300 A. D.; 
the translation, according to Lofgren, was made not later than 
650 A.D. In the later Ethiopic versions we have rather composite 
influences from §, 3, and Arabic versions. MS. S represents 
a rather individualistic text, but is based on a Greek Theodotionic 
text. Lofgren connects it especially with MSS. 26, 89, 130, 230; 
his observations show that € is particularly related to 130. In 
my recent study of this text I have also noticed that it follows 
the Or° group in a general sense, while I also marked various 
striking agreements with Q, 230, and «>. In other words this 
version is not free from Hesychian influence. 

It is, of course, to be expected that the two Coptic versions 
should contain certain Egyptian traces. It may be rather sur- 
prising, however, to find Hesychian readings in the Armenian 
version. Yet such are my conclusions after having studied Daniel 
in the Armenian as published in the Venice texts of 1733, 1805 
and 1860. In that connexion I compared all doubtful or difficult 
readings with the photostatic copy of MS. 230. In my studies 
on the Armenian version of Daniel? and its affinities I have noted 

2 To be published in the Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentl. Wissenschaft. 
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fourteen cases where the Armenian uniquely agrees with Q; 
ten instances where the Armenian reflects 230; and thirteen passages 
where the Armenian uniquely depends on readings common to 
both Q and 230. While the Armenian in a general way agrees 
with the Or® group and is a far more accurate text than A, it is 
also very obvious from the above evidence that Arm. with Q, 230, 
and ¢* forms a special family which depends on an Egyptian text. 

This study of the Armenian text sheds an interesting sidelight 
on the history of Arm. as narrated by the Armenian historians. 
It is said that Mesrop and Sahak, after the initial translation of 
the Bible into Armenian, sent Joseph and Eznik to Edessa to 
translate from Syriac the traditions of the Church Fathers. When 
they had finished their duties in the latter place, these two young 
men went to Constantinople, where they were joined by other 
pupils of Mesrop, among whom was found Koriun. They spent 
several years at Constantinople, and after the Council of Ephesus 
(431) returned to Armenia with an ‘accurate’ copy of the Greek 
Bible. Upon receipt of this new copy of the Scriptures, Sahak 
and Mesrop immediately wished to make their version correspond 
to this ‘accurate’ copy and were very zealous to recast their 
Armenian text. They hardly made an entirely new translation 
of the whole Bible, nor is it probable that they discarded all their 
previous labours. But apparently they were not satisfied with 
their manuscript evidence. Moses of Chorene with others was 
sent to Alexandria with the view of making a more accurate 
translation. It is not entirely clear why it was necessary to send 
these men to Alexandria, since no doubt Mesrop, Sahak, Eznik, 
and the other translators were competent Greek scholars. Cony- 
beare suggests that they probably wished to add the sections of 
Ammonius and the asterisks and obeli of Origen. Some Armenian 
manuscripts actually contain the Hexaplaric signs. Asmy examples 
of frequent unique agreements between Arm. and Q and 230 show, 
this visit to Alexandria was not without a decided influence on 
the Armenian text of Daniel; it is probable that the Hesychian 


. or Egyptian readings were thus introduced into the Armenian 
version of Daniel. 
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DIE SPRACHLICHE GESTALT DES PENTATEUCH 
IN IHRER BEZIEHUNG ZUR AGYPTISCHEN 
SPRACHE? 


VON ED. KONIG, BONN 


AHREND speziell nur um das Deuteronomium in den letzt- 

vergangenen Jahren ein lebhafter Kampf gefiihrt wurde,? ist 
nun jetzt der ganze Pentateuch nach seinem Ursprung zum Gegen- 
stand der Untersuchung gemacht worden. Prof. Yahuda meint 
naimlich, die Entstehung des Pentateuch durch die Vergleichung 
seiner Sprache mit dem Agyptischen in eine neue Beleuchtung 
riicken zu kénnen, und hat seine neuen Ansichten in einem um- 
fangreichen ersten Bande eines mehrteiligen Werkes vorgelegt. 
Aus diesem Unternehmen Yahudas erwichst natiirlich fiir die 
Bibelforschung und speziell die sprachwissenschaftliche Seite 
derselben die Aufgabe, seine Darlegung in bezug auf die Richtig- 
keit seiner Methode und die Beweiskraft seiner einzelnen Argu- 
mente einer Nachpriifung zu unterziehen. Da ich nun bei meiner 
Mitarbeit an der Lésung des Pentateuchproblems insbesondere 
die sprachliche Gestalt dieses Teiles der althebraischen Literatur 
zum Kriterium fiir die Erforschung seines Ursprungs gemacht 
habe, so darf ich mich unméglich der Pflicht entziehen, auch 


meinerseits einen Beitrag zu der erwahnten Nachpriifung darzu- 
bieten. 


1 Kin Beitrag zur Wirdigung von A. S. Yahudas Buch ,,Die Sprache 
des Pentateuch in ihren Beziehungen zum Agyptischen“ (1929). 

2 Vgl. meinen zusammenfassenden Artikel ,,Deuteronomische Haupt- 
fragen“ (in ZATW 1929). : 
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1. Wenn man in einem Gebiete der Wissenschaft eine neue 
Auffassung zur Geltung bringen will, so ist zweifellos dies das 
richtige Verfahren, da8 man zuerst den Stand der Erkenntnis, 
der bis dahin auf dem betreffenden Gebiete erreicht ist, kenn- © 
zeichnet und die Griinde, weshalb einem diese Erkenntnis als 
unbefriedigend erscheint, entfaltet. Hat Yahuda dieses Verfahren 
befolgt? Nein, in keiner von den beiden erwihnten selbstver- 
stindlichen Beziehungen. Denn erstens entwirfi er kein Bild 
von dem jetzt erreichten Stande der wissenschaftlichen Forschung 
iiber den Ursprung des Pentateuch. Denn er blickt nur auf die 
extremsten Hypothesen, nach denen der Pentateuch in und nach 
dem Exil angesetzt wird, wie es z. B. bei Maurice Vernes geschieht, 
der die Reden der Schriftpropheten deswegen im dritten Jahr- 
hundert entstanden sein l4Bt?. Yahuda spricht 8. XXII nur 
davon, da8 ,,die babylonischen Elemente in der Bibel‘ nach 
manchen erst ,,im 6. und 5. Jahrhundert“ beim ,,unmittelbaren 
Kontakt von Hebraern mit Babyloniern“ aufgenommen worden 
seien*, Dieses zugleich bequeme und zugleich ungerechte Ver- 
fahren ist mir sattsam von Ed. Naville her bekannt. Und weshalb 
hat er zweitens die von der methodischen Pentateuchforschung 
erarbeitete Auffassung des Pentateuchursprungs nicht diskutiert ? 
Weil er meinte, dabei kénne er ,,nur die Argumente und Gegen- 
argumente wiederholen, die seit Jahrzehnten von Anhangern und 
Gegnern der bibelkritischen Hypothesen vorgebracht werden“ 
(S. XXIII). O vor solcher ,,Wiederholung“ hatte er sich hinrei- 
chend schiitzen kénnen, wenn er nur die in der methodischen 
Pentateuchforschung gefundene Ansicht genau beobachten und 
dann den Versuch hatte machen wollen, sie mit neuen Argumenten 
zu widerlegen. Dieser Versuch hatte ihm um so niaher liegen miis- 
sen, als er mehrmals (S. IV und XXIII) sich darauf zuriickzieht, 
daB er ,,auf dem rein sprachlichen Boden bleiben wolle“, und die 


3 Ausfihrlich diskutiert in meiner Einleitung ins AT. 298—300. 

4 Yah. operiert mit der landliufigen Entlehnungshypothese (S. XXTff.). 
Die von mir im Genesiskommentar (1925), 371—76 begriindete Vererbungs- 
theorie kennt er nicht. 
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Pentateuchforschung nach meiner Methode in sprachgeschicht- 
lichen Tatsachen ihre Hauptgrundlagen gefunden hat'. 

Mein sich daran anschlieBender Kampf um die Anerkennung 
der sichersten Grundlagen der hebraischen Geschichtsschreibung 
iiber Israels Alteste Zeit, meine erstmalige Geltendmachung 
der Tatsache, daB in Israels historischem BewuBtsein eine vor- 
mosaische Periode unterschieden wird (vgl. meinen Genesis- 
komm.? 83—106!), ist von Yah. ebenfalls ignoriert worden. 
Ich habe die Patriarchen als historische Persénlichkeiten erwiesen. 
Aber Yah, spricht 8. XXII und XXX so, als ob kein Vertreter 
der Bibelkritik die Wirklichkeit der Patriarchen annehme, und 
er erst auftreten miisse, um dies zu tun. Ein solches unwissen- 
schaftliches Verfahren kann nicht ungeriigt bleiben. Aus einem 
solchen ignorierenden Verhalten erklart es sich auch, daB Yah. 
von ,,der Sprache des Pentateuch spricht (auf dem Buchtitel, 
auch S. XXX, Mitte), wahrend doch nicht bloB koatane, sondern 
auch sukzessive Sprachdifferenzen zwischen Abschnitten 
des Pentateuch von mir aufgezeigt worden sind®. Die verschie- 
denen Teile des Pentateuch stellen also nicht eine einheitliche 


5 Nachdem ich namlich im Anschlu8 an meine sprachlichen Arbeiten 
,Gedanke, Laut und Akzent‘‘ usw. in meiner Habilitationsschrift ,,De 
argumenti etc.“ (1879) zum ersten Male die Gesetze des Sprachbeweises 
aufzustellen gesucht hatte, habe ich sie in der ,,Einleitung in das A.T.“. 
(1893), § 36 kiirzer formuliert und zugleich auch die Literarkritik angewandt, 
wie man auch in m. Genesiskommentar (1925), S. 39—79 sehen kann, 

® Um wenigstens einen einzigen Beleg hier zu geben, so begegnet fir 
»ich“ “anokt und “ant in Gen. 1—Ex. 24, aber kein einziges ’anokt, sondern 
nur ’ant in Ex. 25—Nm. 36, und diese Tatsache geht mit den folgenden 
beiden parallel: Auch in den Geschichtsbiichern Sam., Kénige, Esra- 
Neh., Chron. nimmt die Zahl der ’anokt immer mehr ab bis in Chron. nur 
1 ’anoké (aus einer Parallelstelle!) neben 30 ’ant auftritt. Ferner im Buche 
Amos verhalten sich die ’anokt zu den ’ant wie 10 : 1, aber in Hesekiel wie 
1 : 138. Alle Belegstellen aus allen Bichern sind in meiner Einl. ins A.T. 
gegeben, wie es dort auch inbezug auf die andern sukzessiven Sprach- 
differenzen geschehen ist. Was speziell die Genesis anlangt, so sind die 
in ihr auftretenden Sprachverschiedenheiten natiirlich auch in m. Kom- 
mentar behandelt, 
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Stufe der hebraischen Sprachentwicklung dar, und es kann nicht 
von ,,der Pentateuchsprache“ geredet werden. 

Die Vernachlassigung des Anschlusses an den vorher erreichten 
Stand der Forschung zeigt sich in Yahudas Buch auch noch auf 
die folgende Weise. Auch vor ihm haben viele Agyptologen Be- 
rihrungen der pentateuchischen Darstellung mit Sprache und 
Sitte des Nillandes nachgewiesen, wie schon durch die Nennung 
dreier Werke hinreichend bewiesen wird: Georg Ebers, Agypten 
und die Biicher Mose’s (1868); H. J. Heyes, Bibel und Agypten 
(1905); Erman-Ranke, Agypten und agyptisches Leben im Alter- 
tum (1923). Da wiirde es nun zweifellos methodisch richtig ge- 
wesen sein, wenn Yah. dem Leser einen Uberblick iiber das ge- 
geben, was seine Vorginger schon iiber den formalen Zusammen- 
hang von Pentateuch und agyptischer Kultur ans Licht gestellt, 
und dann angedeutet hatte, weshalb und wie iiber die bisherige 
Erforschung dieses Zusammenhangs hinauszuschreiten sei. Aber 
das tut Yah. auch auf 8. 3 nicht, sondern beginnt auf S. 5 sofort 
damit, Materialien anzufiihren, durch die der erwahnte Zusammen- 
hang beleuchtet werden soll. Auf manche Leser kann diese Art 
des Vorgehens den Eindruck machen, als wenn in Yahudas Buch 
die erste Pionierarbeit auf diesem Gebiete unternommen wiirde. 

2. Wahrend Yah. es demnach unterlassen hat, den Anschlu8 
seiner Untersuchung an den bisherigen Gang der Bearbeitung 
seines Themas zu markieren, hat er eine andere vorbereitende 
Darlegung gar wohl zu geben versucht. Er will die Begriindung 
seiner Ansicht vom durchgreifenden Einflu8 des Agyptischen 
auf die Entwicklung des Hebraischen durch mehrere sprachge- 
schichtliche und sprachphilosophische Ausfiihrungen als schon 
von vornherein plausibel hinstellen. 

a) Dabei hat er zunichst die Meinung vertreten, daB das 
Aramiische die Urspracheder Hebrier gewesen sei (S. XXX), 
wie es auch Naville (vgl. meinen Genesiskomm. 1925, 12) behauptet 
hat. Diese Ansicht beruht auf einer falschen Deutung von Deut. 
26,5. Die dort stehenden Worte Israels lauten: ,,.Ein wegirrender 
Aramier war mein Stammvater und zog nach Agypten hinab als 
Fremdling.“‘ Der Ausdruck ’ébéd hat dort denselben Sinn wie in 
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gleich einem abirrenden Stiick Kleinvieh“ (Ps. 119 176a), wie 
ich in Zusammenstimmung mit Paul Haupt (in ZDMG 1910, 
704) in meinem Hebr.-aram. WB. 1922, 666 angebe. Es bedeutet 
also ,,von seinem eigentlichen Aufenthaltsort sich wegwendend“ 
und blickt auf die Wanderung des Stammvaters Jakob nach Meso- 
potamien (Gn. 28 10f1.). Dies wird p»<itiv durch die Fortsetzung 
von Deut. 265 erwiesen, wo mit ,,und zog hinab nach Agypten 
als Fremdling“ auf die zweite Wegwanderung Jakobs von seinem 
eigentlichen Aufenthaltsort hingeblickt ist’. Wie also Yahudas 
Ansicht, daB das Aramiische die Ursprache der Hebraer gewesen 
sei, einerseits auf einer falschen Auslegung von Deut. 26 5 beruht, 
so andererseits auf einer Vernachlassigung von Gen. 31 47. Denn 
da ist ausdriicklich erzahlt, da8 Laban das Denkmal des zwischen 
ihm und Jakob abgeschlossenen Vertrags mit den aramaischen 
Worten 7gar sadh*ditha ,,Haufen des Zeugnisses“ benannte, 
wahrend Jakob die hebraischen Ausdriicke gal ‘éd gebrauchte. 

b) Sodann 148t sich auch dies nicht mit Yah. (XXIV, Z.3; 
XXVI, Z.7 usw.) als sicher hinstellen, daB die Hebraer die ka- 
naanitische Sprache ,,adoptiert“ haben. Diese Annahme laBt 
sich nicht auf die Ankiindigung, da8 fiinf Stadte im Lande Agyp- 
ten ,,die Sprache Kanaans“ sprechen werden (Jes. 19 18), aufbauen. 
Denn diese Bezeichnung kann dort dem Lande Agypten einen an- 
dern Landesnamen entgegenseizen wollen. Nach den alten Er- 
innerungen Israels (Gen. 10 sft, 21ff.; 11 28) liegt die Annahme 
naher, da8 der Hebrier (1413) Abram mit seinem Gefolge® bei 
der Auswanderung aus dem siidbabylonischen Ur einen mit dem 
Babylonisch-Ass. verwandten Dialekt mitbrachte, der dem ahnlich 
war, den die nach ihrem eigenen Zeugnis (Herod. 1 1; 7 89) ebenfalls 
vom Siiden her® gekommenen Phénizier gesprochen haben. Vgl. z. B. 
’ akkad. ‘andhki, qatlaki, ath. gatalki, hebr. ’andki, phon. ’anék(2)*®. 





7 Kine noch eingehendere Erérterung unter Auseinandersetzung mit 
Ehrlich und anderen gibt mein Kommentar zum Deut. (1917) z. St. 

8 Uber ,,Habiri und Hebrier“ s. meinen Aufsatz in ZATW. 1928, 200ff.! 

® awd ths "EpvOpas xadeouerns Oaracons (Hercdot 11), as avroi Xe- 
youvow (7 89). 

10 Die wichtigen Materialien, die namentlich Rich. Lepsius in der Ein- 
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c) Wichtiger fiir die von Yah. beabsichtigte Beweisfiihrung ist 
die von ihm zugrundegelegte Theorie betreffs des Werdens einer 
Sprache zur Schriftsprache. In bezug darauf behauptet er, 
da8 die Sprache der Hebrier erst und nur durch deren Kontakt 
mit den Agyptern zu einer Schriftsprache habe werden kénnen 
und geworden sei. 

Bei diesem Thema gibt er erstens auf die Frage, wann eine 
Sprache zur Schriftsprache werde, eine zweifelhafte Antwort. 
Er meint namlich, daB dies erst in eiem spaiten hoheren Entwick- 
lungsstadium einer Sprache geschehe. In diesem Punkte zeigt er 
wieder (s. o. Nr. 2, a) sich als Nachfolger des Agyptologen Naville, 
der die Behauptung aufstellte, daB die Sprache Kanaans nur eine 
gesprochene, aber keine Schriftsprache gewesen sei, der sogar das 
Deboralied (Richt. 5) von den in der Schriftsprache gefertigten 
Literaturprodukten trennte und eine fremde Sprache als die 
Schriftsprache der Hebriier voraussetzte". Die an Naville ange- 
lehnte Meinung Yahudas, da8 eine Sprache erst in einem héheren 
Entwicklungsstadium als ,,Schriftsprache“ gelten kénne, beruht 
auf einer fragwiirdigen Einschrankung des Geltungsbereichs der 
erwahnten Rezeichnung. Als Schriftsprache kann jede Sprache 
vom Anfange ihrer Existenz an gelten. Denn wenn sie zum miind- 
lichen Ausdruck geeignet ist, kann sie auch bei schriftlicher Dar- 
stellung fungieren, sobald ein Alphabet fiir die betreffende Sprache 
gefunden ist. 

Bedeutsamer aber als das, was Yah. iiber den Termin des 
Eintritts der kanaanitisch-hebraischen Sprache in die Kategorie 
der ,,Schriftsprachen“ annimmt, ist seine Ansicht iiber die Art 
und Weise, wie die kanaanitisch-hebriaische Sprache zur ,,Schrift- 
sprache“ aufgestiegen sein soll. Er meint, daB ,,die primitive 


leitung zu seiner Nuba-Grammatik zugunsten der Uberlieferung von Gen. 
10, 15ff. geltend gemacht hat, sind nebst andern Momenten in m. Genesis- 
komm. (1925), 422f. vollstindig zitiert. 

11 Die Debatte dariiber bildet einen Teil der nur in meinem Genesis- 
kommentar (1925, 2—14) enthaltenen Untersuchung iiber die Ursprache 
der Genesis, wo auch alle hierher gehérigen Arbeiten Ed. Navilles zitiert 
sind. 
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Mundart“ (S. XXVII, Z. 14 usw.) der Hebrier sich nur ,,unter 
dem Einflu8 des Agyptischen zu einer literarischen Sprache em- 
porgeschwungen hat‘ (ebenda, Z. 21). Sofort mu8 aber da doch 
wenigstens auf folgende Schwierigkeit hingewiesen werden. Er 
sagt selbst (S. XXVI unten), da8 die Hebrier in Agypten isoliert 
lebten, wie dies nach den Quellen (Gen. 4510; 4628 usw.) eine 
bekannte Tatsache ist. Trotzdem wagt er (S. XXVII oben) zu 
behaupten: ,,Sie miissen [!] sich schon von Anfang an (Gen. 502f.; 
Ex. 116) trotz ihrer Abgesondertheit an agyptische Verhiltnisse, 
Anschauungen und Sitten angepaBt haben“, und ,,ihre kana- 
andische Mundart mu8 [!] im Laufe dieser Zeit agyptische Ele- 
mente in sich aufgenommen und in Anlehnung an das Agyptische 
sich weiter fortgebildet, erweitert, Neupragungen im Geiste der 
fremden Sprache vorgenommen und auch in ihrem innern [!] Bau 
modifiziert haben‘‘. Nun vor der Hand ist das alles nur eine Vor- 
aussetzung Yahudas!. Ob sie sich bewahrheiten wird, will ich 
nun im folgenden untersuchen. 

3. Dabei wird am zweckmaBigsten von der Beantwortung der 
Frage ausgegangen, ob Yahuda bei der Vergleichung des Hebra- 
ischen mit dem Agyptischen und bei der Feststellung der Beein- 
flussung des Hebriischen durch das Agyptische gewisse allge- 
meine Gesichtspunkte der Sprachvergleichung ins Auge 
gefaBt hat. 

a) Wenn Produkte der Einwirkung einer Sprache auf eine andere 
festgestellt werden sollen, ist erstens die Frage nach der etwaigen 
genetischen Verwandtschaft der betreffenden beiden Spra- 
chen aufzuwerfen. Ist das in Yahudas Buch geschehen? Ich habe 
nichts davon in ihm gelesen. Nun aber ist eine urspriingliche Ver- 
wandtschaft des Agyptischen mit dem Kanaanitisch-Hebraischen 
wie iiberhaupt des Hamitischen mit dem Semitischen in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten immer deutlicher erkannt worden. Vgl. nur z. B. 
diesen Satz: ,,Die Ubereinstimmungen beim Pronomen, beim 


12 Das Vorausschicken von Einleitungen nicht nur zum ganzen Buche, 
sondern auch zu den einzelnen Abschnitten desselben, bildet einen formellen 
Charakterzug seiner Darstellungsweise. An vorbereitender Dirigierung des 
Lesers hat er es nicht fehlen lassen. 
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Feminin-t, beim Prafix-Verbum, bei den Verbalstammbildungs- 
elementen sind zu gro8, als daB man kurzer Hand jeden Zusam- 
menhang abweisen kénnte“*. Demnach ist an die agyptischen 
Spracherscheinungen, aus denen eine Einwirkung des Agyptischen 
auf das Hebriische abgeleitet werden soll, in erster Linie die 
Frage zu stellen, ob die Zusammenstimmung nicht auf der Urver- 
wandtschaft von Hamitisch und Semitisch beruhen kann". 

b) Von ganz besonderer Wichtigkeit fiir die richtige Beantwor- 
tung der uns hier beschaftigenden Frage ist aber die Beachtung der 
Parallelerscheinungen im Leben verschiedener Sprachstémme 
und Tochtersprachen. Da8 das Auftreten solcher Parallelerschei- 
nungen aber eine Tatsache ist, konnte leicht durch eine Masse von 
Beispielen aufgezeigt werden, wenn es eines solchen Nachweises 
bediirfte. Ich erinnere nur an folgende wenige Erscheinungen: 
Fortschreitender Verzicht auf die feine Unterscheidung des Duals 
vom Plural im Indogermanischen und Semitischen; ebenda zu- 
nehmende Vernachlissigung der Kasusendungen und, was be- 
sonders interessant ist, Verwendung des Akkusativs als neuen 
Nominativs: vgl. neugriechisches 6 yéirove ,,der Nachbar“, la 
ragione (von rationem!) usw., im Semitischen schon aus dem 
Mittelarab. beweisbar, hebr. ’érsé auch ,,das Land“ usw. in 
allen Teilen der Sprachbildung und des Sprachgebrauchs. Als 
eine Parallelerscheinung kann es gelten, wenn der Laut m zur 
Charakteristik von Bezeichnungen des Ortes und des Werkzeugs 
im Agyptischen dient!*, wie im Semitischen das Mém loci und 
instrumenti bekanntlich oft auftritt. Also sind die von Yah. zum 
Beweise seiner These vorgefiihrten agyptischen und hebriaischen 
Sprachbestandteile auch daraufhin zu priifen, ob sie unter den von 


18 Rud. Briinnow, Urverwandtschaft des Semitischen und des Ku- 
schitischen (in Z. fiir Assyr. 1893, 132ff.). Andere Literatur iiber dieses 
Thema ist in meinem Historisch-kritischen Lehrgebiude der hebr. Sprache 
II, 423 angefiihrt. 

14 Reiche Materialien zur Frage der Einwanderung aus dem kuschitischen 
Strich Siidarabiens in das Niltal bietet mein Genesiskommentar bei 10, 8. 18. 

15 In meiner komparativen Syntax des Hebraischen § 269 usw. 

16 Erman, Agyptische Grammatik § 161; Die Hieroglyphen 1917, 56. 
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Yah. nicht erwahntenGesichtspunkt der Parallelerscheinungen 
fallen. Um wenigstens einen Fall gleich hier beispielsweise zu er- 
wahnen, so macht Yah. aus ,,Brot = Mahl“ einen ,,fiir das Agyp- 
tische charakteristischen Ausdruck“ (8.8). Aber erstens steht 
in Gen. 43 31 nur ,,stellt (= tragt) Speise auf!“, zweitens ,,Brot 
= Speise iiberhaupt“ kommt im Hebr. auch sonst vor (Lev. 3 11 
usw. im WB.). Ubrigens konnte ,,Brot = Speise“ mindestens 
ebensogut ein synekdochischer Ausdruck fiir die ganze ,,Mahlzeit 
oder Gastmahl“ werden, wie ,,Trinken“ ein solcher geworden ist: 
$ MAW Gen. 26 s0 usw. im WB. 

c) AuBerdem hat Yah. die hebraische Sprache so charakteri- 
siert: Sie besitzt ,,eine schépferische Assimilationskraft, 
daB der fremde Ursprung der vom Hebraischen von auBen her 
aufgenommenen Elemente kaum zu erkennen ist“ (S. XXXII, 
Z.7—-11). Wie sehr mu8 es doch auch wegen dieser dem Hebra- 
ischen — angeblich — eignenden ,,Assimilationskraft“, schwierig 
sein, eine Agyptisierung des Hebraischen sicher zu konstatieren! 
Jedenfalls werden wir bei der Priifung der nach Yah. ins Hebriaische 
aufgenommenen dgyptischen Elemente auch diesen von Yah. 
selbst erwahnten, aber dann hinter S. XXXII nicht beachteten 
Gesichtspunkt im Auge behalten miissen. Ubrigens ist auch dies 
bemerkenswert, da8 Yah. einmal (S. V, Z. 5—7) von,,agyptischen 
Wortern und Phrasen spricht, die durch den Vergleich mit dem 
Hebriischen selbst an Deutlichkeit gewinnen und erst dadurch in 
das rechte Licht zu stehen kommen.“ In diesen Worten liegt doch 
mindestens das Zugestandnis, da8 in manchen Fallen der Ver- 
gleichung agyptischer und hebraischer Sprachbestandteile das 
Agyptische nicht sicher als der lichtspendende Faktor 
angesehen werden kann. 

4. Nunmehr kann an die Abwagung der Beweiskraft der 
igyptischen Sprachbestandteile, die nach Yah. in die hebraische 
Sprache eingedrungen sind, im einzelnen herangetreten werden. 
Bei dieser Nachpriifung des Einflusses, der nach Yah. von Agyp- 
tens Sprache und Kultur auf ,,die“‘ Sprache des Pentateuch aus- 
geiibt worden ist, folgt man aus mehreren Griinden der Reihen- 
folge, die in Yahudas Buch angewendet worden ist. Denn bei 

23 
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Kinhaltung dieses Weges wird es vor allem fiir Yah. und iiber- 
haupt jeden Leser leicht, seine Aufstellungen und meine kritischen 
Bemerkungen miteinander zu vergleichen. Sodann kann, wenn 
diese Disposition von mir befolgt wird, nicht der Anschein ent- 
stehen, als ob ich unter seinen Beweismomenten eine willkiirliche 
Auswahl getroffen hitte. 

a) Aus der Josephs- und Exodusgeschichte, mit deren 
Ausbeutung Yah. die Beweisfiihrung fiir seine These beginnt, 
fiihrt er der Reihe nach folgende Momente als Anzeichen des Ein- 
flusses der agyptischen Sprache auf die hebraische Ausdrucksweise 
vor: a) pus ,,kiissen“ fiir ,,speisen“ (S. 6) ist nach Yah. in Gen. 
4110 dem Agyptischen entlehnt. Dort konnte allerdings <n 
.,kiissen“ als ein ,,héchst gewahlter“ Ausdruck fiir ,,essen“ in 
solchen Fiillen dienen, in denen ein entsprechendes Objekt, wie 
z. B. ,,eine Rinderkeule“ dabeistand. Aber welche Unnatur 
wiirde es gewesen sein, dieses Verb auch objektslos fiir ,,speisen“ 
zu gebrauchen, wie es in Gen. 41,10 wire! Nein, py besitzt 
dort die Grundbedeutung, die es nach dem auch in meinem WB. 
erwahnten arabischen ndsaka (aneinanderfiigen und dadurch ver- 
binden) besitzt, iiber die aber Yah. vollstandig schweigt. Der Text 
heiBt also: ,,Und an deinem Munde hinge mein ganzes Volk“, 
d.h. deinem Munde (= Befehle) fiige es sich oder sei es voll- 
kommen untertan!17 — £) In FNWD Gen. 41 34 sieht Yah. (8. 7) 
eine Entlehnung aus dem Agyptischen, weil das agyptische Verb 
f2d ,,tragen, erheben, darbringen“ von dargebrachten Opferspen- 
den oder Speisen gebraucht werde. Aber diese Ableitung des 
hebraischen Ausdrucks in Gen. 41 34, wo es sich um ,,Abhub, Por- 
tion“ handelt, ist zu weit hergeholt. Das hebraische ANWD ist 
auch anderwarts gebraucht (2 Sam. 11 s usw.) und ist auch in 
Gen. 41 34 als eine Ableitung von dem direkt davor verwendeten 
Verb Nip) ,aufheben usw.‘ mit Mém actionis et objecti!® 


17 Mit Recht hat also auch schon der Hellenist mit ,,r@ ordépari cov 
imaxovcerat mas 6 \ads pov tibersetzt. Auch er hat nichts von ,,speisen“ 
gesagt. 

18 Dessen Auftreten neben dem Mém loci und Mém instrumenti in mei- 
nem ,,Lehrgebaude“ und WB. unablassig verfolgt worden ist. 
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natiirlicherweise gemeint. Das dabei von Yah. als agyptisch gel- 
tend gemachte ,,Brot (am) = Mahl“ ist schon oben S. 341 
bei Nr. 3, b beurteilt worden. — ) Bei der Besprechung von 
»J413 und oy fiir Amtseinsetzung“ (S. 9f.), worin Yah. offen- 
bar ohne Grund eine Entlehnung aus dem Agyptischen er- 
blickt, will er speziell in JNJ} 41 43 den Inf. aus dem agyptischen 
Gebrauche, ,,den Inf. am Anfange von feierlichen Ankiindigungen 
und 6ffentlichen Bekanntmachungen im imperativen Sinne“ 
zu verwenden, ableiten. Dies aber widerspricht dem Texte. Denn 
nach ihm kann rea) nicht bedeuten ,,und man setze“, sondern 
wenn es das vorhergehende und sie riefen“ fortsetzte, wiirde es 
bedeuten .,und sie setzten“, und dies ware inhaltlich sinnlos, weil 
nur der Pharao den Joseph iiber das ganze Land Agypten setzen 
konnte. Jenes 13}, von dem viele Parallelen in Syntax § 413q 
aufgezahlt sind, bildet vielmehr die Fortsetzung von ,,und er (der 
Pharao) lie8 ihn auf seinem zweiten Galawagen fahren“. Also 
bedeutet jenes {113} ,,und er setzte“ wie schon der Grieche es 
richtig mit cat xaréornoe wiedergegeben hat. — 6) Auch aus den 
Worten ,,als Joseph vor dem Pharao stand“ (41 46) will Yah. 
einen agyptischen Gebrauch des Zeitworts ,,stehen“ heraushéren 
(8. 11). Jedoch auch im Hebraischen war die zitierte Ausdrucks- 
weise eine ganz natiirliche und besitzt auch da eine erlauternde 
Analogie z. B. in ,,Jahwe, vor dem ich stehe“, d. h. zu dessen 
Dienst ich bereit bin (1 K6n. 17 1 usw.), woran Yah. nicht gedacht 
hat. Jener Satz von Gen. 41 46 meint natiirlicherweise in jeder 
Sprache ,,als Joseph sich dem Pharao vorstellte und in dessen 
Dienst genommen wurde“. — e) Die im Namen Gottes an den Pha- 
rao gerichtete AuBerung ,,Ich habe dich stehen lassen“ (Ex. 9 16) 
heiBt ,,ich habe dich nicht gefallt“, wie du es schon lange verdient 
hattest. DaB ein hebriischer Erzahler sich so wegen eines agyp- 
tischen Sprachgebrauchs ausgedriickt habe (Yah. 12f.), liegt ganz 
fern. — ¢) Bei der nichsten Nr. BO =—,,preisen“ sagt Yah. 
gleich selbst, daB ,,ein lehrreiches Beispiel einer vélligen Uberein- 
stimmung des Hebriischen und Agyptischen vorliege“ (S. 13). 
Wir haben demnach eine von den Parallelerscheinungen (s. 0. 
Nr. 3, b) vor uns. Mit Unrecht fiihrt er es also unter den Argu- 
93* 
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menten fiir seine These an. Ubrigens heiSt BD in Ex. 9 16b 
nur ,,verkiindigen“ wie Ps. 192; 2223 usw. im WB. — ») Die 
nachste Spur von Einflu8 des Agyptischen auf das Hebriische ent- 
deckte Yah. ,,in der Anrede des K6nigs in der dritten Person“ 
(S. 13f.). Namlich der Erzahler lieS den Mundschenk vor dem 
KGnige sagen: ,,der Pharao ergriramte“ anstatt ,,du ergrimmtest“ 
usw. (41 10, s3f.). Aber auch der Hebrier sagte: ,,Mein Herr ziehe 
hin!“ (Gen. 33 14) oder ,,Mein Herr setze nicht!“‘ (1 Sam. 25 25) 
oder ,,der Kénig gedenke usw.!“‘ (2 Sam. 14 11; 1 K6n. 1 21) usw. 
anstatt ,,zieh du usw.!“‘ Dariiber schweigt Yah. ginzlich. Im 
Zusammenhange damit sieht er auch darin ein Zeichen agyptischer 
Kinwirkung auf die hebraische Ausdrucksweise, da8 in der Jo- 
sephsgeschichte haufig ,,dein Knecht“ bzw. ,,deine Knechte“ 
fiir ,,ich“ bzw. ,,wir auftrete (S. 15). Aber er hat leider dabei 
nicht beachtet, daB diese Redeweise ebenso wie die Verwendung 
von ,,mein Herr‘‘ bzw. ,,meine Herren“ fiir ,,du“ bzw. ,,ihr“ im 
Hebriischen ganz gebriuchlich war, wie beide Ausdrucksweisen 
von Gen. 18 3; 19 2 an begegnen’®. — @) Die Sitte, beim Leben des 
Pharao zu schwoéren (42 151.), war selbstverstindlich agyptisch 
(Yah. 16), aber ist nur einer von den langst erkannten Agyptizis- 
men, die den Hebriern zum Teil auch erst in spaterer Zeit bekannt 
geworden sein kénnen. — ¢) Ist ferner der mehrfache Gebrauch 
von ’elohim in Josephs Geschichte auf agyptischen EinfluB (S. 17) 
zuriickzufiihren? Nein. Denn erstens ist die Bezugnahme auf 
Gottes Geschichtslenkung auch in andern Partien der hebraischen 
Erzahlungen (vgl. ’elohim z. B. in 31 5., 11, 13, 16, 24, 42) sehr le- 
bendig, und zweitens kann dem israelitischen Erzihler der Jo- 
sephsgeschichte, der Joseph als einen treuen Anhanger seines Vol- 
kes charakterisiert (50 24f.), nicht zugemutet werden, daB er 
durch haufige Einstreuung von ’elohim in Josephs Ausdrucksweise 
ihn als einen Agyptisierenden und polytheistisch gesinnten?® 
Mann kennzeichnen wollte. — k) Der Erzahler soll ferner Jakob 


19 Die Dutzende ihrer Stellen sind in ,,Stilistik“* 244 und 251f. gesammelt 
und aus den damaligen sozialen Verhiltnissen erklirt. Yah. hat auch 
dieses Buch leider ignoriert. 

20 *elohim soll nach Yahuda in Josephs Munde auch ,,Gétter“ meinen. 
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vor dem Pharao seine bis dahin verlebten 130 Jahre deshalb als 
,wenige haben bezeichnen lassen (47 9), ,,weil der Pharao*! ein 
ewig lebender Gott war“ (S. 18). Eine schéne Zumutung an den 
hebraischen Erzahler und den Patriarchen! Sodann bezeichnet 
nach Yah. der Ausdruck iThID ,, Wanderaufenthalt“, und das 
soll nicht recht verstandlich sein, wenn man nicht den Glauben der 
Agypter ins Auge fa8t, wonach das irdische Leben nur ,,ein zeit- 
liches Wohnen auf der Oberfliche der Erde bedeutete“ (S. 19). 
Indes vor allem hat Jakob in 47 9 den Ausdruck m°giirim ,,Wan- 
derschaft‘‘ gebraucht, der, was Yah. wieder nicht beachtet hat, 
auch in 17 8; 28 4; 36 7; 371; 47 9; Ex. 64; Hes. 2038 usw. vor- 
kommt. Sodann war auch dem Hebrier das irdische Leben nur 
ein Pilgrimstard. Vgl. Ps. 3913 usw. in meinem Komm. 1927 
z. St. 

b) Hierauf bringt Yah. einen Abschnitt iiber ,,Agyptische 
Titel und Wiirden“. Darin stellt er —. a) 13M) 41 43 als ,,Doppel- 
ganger (Vezier)“ und als agyptisch hin, wahrend nur ,sein zweiter 
Wagen“ (LXX: 70 dpua 70 devrepov tev avrov) wahrscheinlich 
ist. — 8) Auch 38 ,,Vater = Ratgeber usw.“ (45 s), das Sfters im 
Hebriischen begegnet (Richt. 17 10 usw.), soll dem Agyptischen ent- 
lehnt sein. — y) In ,,und er setzte ihn tiber das ganze Land Agyp- 
ten“ (41 43b) kann kein direkter Reflex des agyptischen Titels 
,,Herr beider Lander“ (S. 25) erblickt werden. — 3) Wenn auch 
mit ,,der Mann“ in der Zeit des Neuen Reiches der Vezier bezeich- 
net wurde, so sagt doch Yah. S. 28 irrtiimlich, da8 Joseph so mn 
43 17, 19, 24 ,,von seem Hausverwalter“ genannt werde: Dort ist 
mit ,,der Mann“ vielmehr der Hausverwalter selbst bezeichnet. 
Also gerade die Anwendung jenes Ausdrucks auf Joseph, die allein 
wichtig wire, existiert nicht im Texte. —e) Da im Agyptischen 
der Dolmetscher ,,der Wiederholer“ hieB (S. 29), so ist auch das 
ein Beweis dafiir, daB der Hebrier seine Bezeichnung des Dol- 
metschers (pon 42 23) nicht dem Agyptischen Sprachgebrauche 
entlehnt hat. — ¢) Warum soll der Hebrier nicht selbst den Be- 
griff und Ausdruck ,,Aufseher iiber das Haus“ (43 16; 44 1, 4) be- 


21 Yahuda schreibt ,,Pharao“. Aber weil es bekanntlich und auch nach 
Yah. 44 ein Titel ,,das groBe Haus“ war, ist allein ,der Ph.“ richtig. 
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sessen haben? — 7) Dagegen ist es selbstverstindlich, daB Aus- 
driicke wie MJB NIH¥ 41 45, was Yah. S. 33 mit ,,Nahrung 
des Landes ist der Lebende“ deutet, zu den anerkannten Aegyp- 
tiaca gehéren. Aber damit ist zugleich gesagt, daB sie keine Grund- 
lagen fiir die spezielle Aufstellung Yahudas bilden. — 6) Da WW 
z. B. den Obersten der Trabanten oder der Eunuchen bezeichnet 
(1 K6n. 14 27; Dn. 1 7), so kann in ,,der Oberste der Scharfrichter 
usw.“ (Gen. 37 36; 40 2 usw.) nicht mit Yah. 35 ein spezifisch agyp- 
tischer Sprachgebrauch erblickt werden. — +) Weil ‘OD (39 23 it. ; 
40 s, 5) den Ausdruck "0 ..EinschlieBung, Rundung“ (Hohesl. 
73) und assyrisch sa’ru ,,Armspange“ neben sich hat, ist seine 
agyptische Herkunft (Yah. 38f.) zweifelhaft. — k) In Ex. 4 15:. 
will Yah. 42 die Ausdrucksweise ,,und Aaron soll als dein Mund 
dienen“ daraus ableiten, daB am agyptischen Hofe der Ausdruck 
,.Mund = Dolmetscher, Vertreter“ der Titel eines héchsten Be- 
amten war, und der Pharao ,,als Gott angesehen wurde“ (S. 42). 
Also deshalb soll der hebraische Erzahler seinem Gott diese Aus- 
drucksweise in Ex. 4 151. zugeschrieben, und der vom Hebraer 
verehrte Gott soll dabei mit ’elohim ,den Pharao gemeint 
haben“ (Yah. 43). Ist das nicht schon an sich im héchsten Grade 
unwahrscheinlich? Dazu kommt, da8 Yah. folgenden Umstand 
iibersehen hat. Dem Ausdruck ,,dein Mund“ (Ex. 4 151.) geht in 
71 der Ausdruck ,,dein Prophet“ parallel, und ..Mund“ ist auch 
sonst im Hebriischen (1 K6n. 8 15; Jes. 302; Jr. 1519; 2 Chron. 
6 4) ein Aquivalent fiir nabi’ ,,Prophet‘, was ja nach dem arabi- 
schen naba’a , nuntiavit“ den Sprecher xe bezeichnete. — A) DaB 
der pentateuchische Gebrauch von ,,der Pharao“ ohne Namens- 
nennung (Gen. 12 15 usw. gegeniiber 2 K6n 23 29 usw.) mit dem im 
Neuen Reiche (Yah. 48) zusammenstimmt, war schon friiher be- 
kannt und ist nach seiner Wichtigkeit fiir die Wiirdigung der 
israelitischen Uberlieferung in meinem Genesiskommentar?, S. 93 
untersucht worden. 

Das bisher von mir befolgte Verfahren, alle von Yah. fiir seine 
Ansicht aufgefiihrten Sprachbestandteile auf ihre Sicherheit zu 
priifen, darf ich wohl nunmehr so modifizieren, da8 ich aus den 
von ihm vorgefiihrten Materialien nur die heraushebe, die er als 
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die sichersten Spuren des aigyptischen Einflusses auf den hebri- 
ischen Sprachgebrauch hinstellt. 

c) In dem Abschnitt ,,Gewodhnliche Ausdriicke und Redewen- 
dungen nach dem Agyptischen“ (S. 49ff.) bemerkt er, — a) in 
Gen. 41 15 set ,,héren“ fiir ,,verstehen“ gesagt (8.50). Aber er 
iibersetzt falsch: ,,Du verstehst einen Traum auszulegen“, anstatt 
,,Du hérst einen Traum, um ihn auch schon zu deuten“. In meinem 
Kommentar hitte er die richtige Ubersetzung gefunden, und das 
also wirklich vom Text Gesagte ist viel inhaltvoller, als was Yah. 
in ihn hineinliest. — f) Fir MW) ,,Mittel zum Leben“ usw. 
(45 5; Richt. 6 4 usw.) nach einem agyptischen Ursprung zu suchen 
(S. 51), ist iiberfliissig. — +) In der bekannten Aussage iiber die 
schnell gebirenden Hebrierinn on (Ex. 1 19) 14Bt Yah. 53 den Er- 
zihler bei AM an ,,Ziegen, "Schafe denken. Demgegeniiber 
bleibt. ,,sie sind lebensvoll, kraftig“ das allein Natiirliche. Man 
denke sich nur Yahudas Satze: ,,Die Hebraerinnen gleichen nicht 
den Agypterinnen, sondern sie sind Ziegen: ehe die Hebamme 
zu ihnen kommt, da haben sie geboren“! Ubrigens fiir oa 
bestatigt Yah. die bekannte Bedeutung ,,die beiden Ziegel = Ge- 
barsitz“ (S. 54). — 6) Fir ,.Und da die Hebammen den wahren 
Gott fiirchteten, verschaffte er ihnen Hauser“ (Ex. 1 21) empfiehlt 
Yah. 55: ,,Und es geschah, da die Hebammen die Gétter (d. h. die 
Gétzenfiguren, die Pharao aufzustellen befahl) fiirchteten, so 
machten sie (namlich die Hebrier) fiir sie Behausungen“ (vgl. 
2 K6n. 23 »). Aber das ist ein Phantasiestiick. — e) Unter PANT BY 
(Ex. 5 5) kénnen nicht ,,einfache Biirger“ (Yah. 56) verstanden sein. 
Der Pharao mu8 nach dem Zusammenhange vielmehr einen ver- 
aichtlichen Ausdruck haben gebrauchen wollen, wie Pw py 
ihn an andern Stellen (s. im WB.) meint. — ¢) ,,den Geruch stin- 
kend machen = in Verruf bringen“ (Gen. 34 35; Ex. 5 21) ist nach 
Yah. 56f. ,,genau dem agyptischen ,den Namen stinkend machen‘ 
nachgebildet“, wihrend doch héchstens von einer Parallelerschei- 


22 Weil sie den knabenmorderischen Befehl des Pharao aus Gottesfurcht 
nicht ausfihrten, gab Gott ihnen eine gesicherte Zukunft. 
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nung (s. o. Nr. 3, b) gesprochen werden kénnte. Ebendasselbe ist 
iiber ,,Stimme Gottess = Donner“ (Ex. 9 23, 2812.) zu urteilen. 

d) In bezug auf die sprachliche Verwendung von K érperteilen 
mu8 ja wohl — a) die Ausdrucksweise ,,er wird deinen Kopf er- 
heben“ (40 13) als eine Reminiszenz an das agyptische ,,den Kopf 
eines Toten hochheben = ihn zu neuem Leben erwecken“ (S. 59) 
angesehen werden. Aber dann haben wir nur ein neues Aegyp- 
tiacum kennengelernt. — ) Der Gebrauch von ,,Auge“ als Haupt- 
teil des Gesichts fiir ,,Antlitz = Oberfliche‘‘ (Gen. 1 2 usw.) ist 
in Ex. 105, 15; Num. 22 5, 11 viel wahrscheinlicher, als daB der 
Ausdruck ,,das Auge der Erde“ statt ,,das Auge des Re = Sonne“ 
(Yah. 60f.) vom Hebraer gebraucht worden sei, und der Ausdruck 
..das Auge des ganzen Landes“ (Ex. 10 15) spricht nicht zugunsten 
der Meinung Yahudas, sondern ganz dagegen. — y) Die personi- 
fizierende (Stilistik 104) Verwendung von ,,Lippe“ fiir ,,Ufer“ 
(Gen. 41 3 usw.) kann nur als Parallelerscheinung (s. 0. Nr. 3, b) 
zum Gebrauche des agyptischen sept (Heyes, Bibel und Agypten 
1904, 217) gelten, also kein Argument fiir Yahudas These bilden. 
Ebenso steht es mit dem metonymischen (Stilistik 18) Gebrauche 
von ,,Mund = Befehl“ und von ,,Hand oder Arm Gottes“ fiir das 
durch sie vermittelte Eingreifen in den Geschichtsverlauf (Ex. 3 19 
usw.; Yah. 63f.). 

e) Auch stehende Ausdrucksweisen und sprichwortliche 
Redensarten sind nach Yah. 68ff. aus dem Agyptischen in das 
Hebriische iibergegangen. Dahin rechnet er — a) ,,Und es ge- 
schah in jenen vielen Tagen“ (Ex. 2 23). Aber die agyptische For- 
mel ,,Nun aber nach vielen Tagen nach diesem“ ist doch ziemlich 
verschieden. — £) Auch z. B. die Vergleichungsformel ,,wie der 
Sand des Meeres“ (Gen. 41 49) dem iigyptischen Sprachgebrauch 
entlehnt sein zu lassen (Yah. 73), ist unbegriindet. Sie kommt 
ja auch 22 17; 32 18; Hos. 21 usw. vor. Und muBte der hebriische 
Erzahler den Ausdruck ,,alle Gétter Agyptens“ (Ex. 12 12) erst von 
den Agyptern lernen (Yah. 76)? Soll er diese Aussage nicht durch 
eigene Beobachtung haben lernen kénnen? Yahuda geht in der 


Degradierung der Darstellungsfahigkeit der Hebrier offenbar zu 
weit. 
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Nachdem diese kritische Ubersicht iiber die Materialien gegeben 
worden ist, die Yah. aus der Joseph- und Exodusgeschichte 
entnehmen zu kénnen gemeint hat, ist als Ubergang zum Fol- 
genden dies hinzuzufiigen. ,,Die Joseph- und Exodusgeschichte 
bildet“, sagt Yah. S. 8 —,,gleichsam das Muster, woran wir Art 
und Fiille der agyptischen Sprach- und Wesenseinwirkungen auf 
das Hebraische feststellen kénnen, und gibt den MaBstab fir 
die Untersuchung anderer Teile des Pentateuch auf Grad und 
Richtung ihrer Beeinflussung durch die agyptische Kultur und 
Sprache“. Nein. Darin liegt ein schwerer Irrtum. Denn die 
Joseph- und Exodusgeschichte nimmt in bezug auf Israels Be- 
rihrung mit Agypten eine Ausnahmestellung ein, und der — 
fragliche — Grad ihrer Beeinflussung durch Agyptisches kann 
nicht den ,,MaBstab“ bilden, durch den die sprachliche oder 
sonstige Abhangigkeit anderer Teile des Pentateuch bestimmt 
werden kénnte. 

5. Doch werfe ich nun auch auf die Beweise einen Blick, die Yah. 
aus anderen Teilen des Pentateuch fiir die Begriindung seiner 
These vom Einflu8 des Agyptischen auf ,,die Pentateuchsprache“ 
schépfen zu kénnen meint! 

a) Da will er gleich fiir den ersten hebraischen Ausdruck der 
Bibel, also fiir das bekannte AYN IA ein agyptisches Vorbild 
geltend machen. Denn nach ihm ,,erweist sich berésith bei naherer 
Untersuchung als eine getreue Nachbildung des agyptischen Aus- 
drucks ¢pj.t fiir ,Vorzeit’ und ,Urzeit“ (S. 116). Dariiber kann ich 
nicht anders urteilen, als daB er wieder einmal die Parallelerschei- 
nungen (s. 0. Nr. 3, b) im Aufbau verschiedener Sprachen auBer 
acht gelassen hat. Hebriisch und Agyptisch haben jedes einen 
mit ,,Kopf zusammenhingenden Ausdruck gebildet, und der 
hebraische heiBt iiberdies ,am Anfang“. Vgl. die eingehende 
sprachliche Untersuchung dariiber in meinem Genesiskomm. (1925) 
S. 132—138! Ferner auch das vierte Wort in der Schépfungs- 
darstellung, den hebriischen Ausdruck fiir ,,Himmel“, lit Yah. 
nach der agyptischen Bezeichnung des Himmels, nach dem Dual 
p.tj, gebildet sein, welcher der agyptischen Anschauung von ,,zwei _ 
Himmeln“ entspricht. Auf diesen Gedanken ist er verfallen, weil 
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er die hebriische Form Samdjim als eine Dualform betrachtet. 
Aber nur das den Stamm jenes Nomens schlieBende 7 hat dazu 
gefiihrt, da8 statt 3amajim vielmehr nach Analogie der Dualform 
das leichtere Samdjim gesprochen wurde. Oder ist auch mdjim 
;, Wasser“, woran Yah. mit keinem Ton erinnert hat, eine Dual- 
form? Nur eben derselbe Einflu8 des den Stamm schlieBenden ; 
{athiopisch »a@) ,,Wasser‘‘!) hat die Wirkung der Dual-Analogie 
veranlaBt. Beide hebraische Formen sind Plurale der Ausdeh- 
nung bzw. der Massenhaftigkeit, deren zahlreiche Parallelen in 
meiner Syntax § 260 bzw. § 259 vorgefiihrt sind*. 

b) Wahrend ich die Besprechung der einzelnen von Yah. fiir 
seine These vorgefiihrten Sprachbestandteile abbrechen muB, will 
ich doch noch die und jene allgemeinere Anschauung zu beur- 
teilen versuchen, die Yah. iiber das Verhaltnis des Pentateuch zu 
auslindischen Kulturen entwickelt hat. 


Da8 die in Gen. 1—11 vorliegenden Darstellungen hauptsach- 
lich ihren Stoffen nach aus dem verwandtschaftlichen Zusammen- 
hange*4 oder aus lokaler Beriihrung der Hebrier mit andern V6l- 
kern herstammen, und da8B auch die Agypter dabei eine Rolle ge- 


spielt haben, ist ein anerkanntes Gemeingut der jetzigen wissen- 
schaftlichen Forschung. Ob aber die Agypter dabei den vor- 
herrschenden EinfluB8 geiibt haben, den Yah. nachweisen 
wollte (S. 284), das ist mehr als blo fraglich. Der durch Ver- 


*3 An die Besprechung dieser irrtiimlichen Auffassung einer hebraischen 
Form darf gleich noch die Erwahnung folgender MiBverstaéndnisse an- 
gereiht werden: D378 (Gen. 40,1) iibersetzt Yah. S. 15 mit ,,ihre 
Herren“. Er weiB also nicht, da8 nur fir ,,mein Herr“, die Singular- 
form (’adoni) gebraucht wurde, wahrend fiir ,,dein Herr“ usw. die urspriing- 
liche Pluralform ’adonim ,,Herrschaft“ (vgl. das analoge 6° ‘alim usw. in 
Syntax § 263 k) verwendet ist: ’adonika usw. Ganz verkehrt will er 
also daraus, da die Briider Josephs dessen Hausverwalter mit *adoni 
anreden, Kapital fiir seine These schlagen (S. 15), indem er meint, die 
Briider Josephs hatten durch den Singular ’adoni ,,den Angestellten von 
dessen Herrn, dem Vizekénig, unterscheiden“ wollen. Nebenbei sei auch 
an die falsche Punktation ‘7J*} (S. 68) und "77 (S. 177) mit Dage’ forte 
im Jod erinnert. 

4 §. o. 8.334, Anm. 4 iiber die von mir empfohlene Vererbungstheorie! 
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erbung vermittelte Zusammenklang mit babylonischen Vorstel- 
lungen und auch einzelnen Ausdriicken tritt doch deutlicher her- 
vor in der einen Schépfungsdarstellung (Gen. 1 1-2 3 P.), in der 
Anschauung vom Paradies, in den Vorstellungen iiber die Ur- 
vater (4 1711.; 5 317.), in der Tradition von einer groBen Flutkata- 
strophe (6 9ff.), in der Sage vom Turmbau zu Babel (11 1—»). 
Zur Begriindung dieses Urteils muB ich auf die ganz komparative 
Behandlung verweisen, welche die beispielsweise erwahnten 
Genesispartien in meinem Kommentar (1925) gefunden haben. 

Ich will aber doch noch auf zwei neue Einzelheiten eingehen, die 
von Yah. fiir Ausgangspunkte wichtiger SchluBfolgerungen an- 
gesehen werden (S. 284). Erstens halt er OY) Gen. 14 24 fiirdas 
Aquivalent des agyptischen n‘rjn, womit ,,eine ganz bestimmte 
Gattung von auslaindischen Truppen im agyptischen Heere“ be- 
zeichnet worden sei (S. 283). Aber damit hat jedenfalls das Wort 
OMY3 in Gen. 14 24 nichts zu tun. Yah. freilich 14Bt das Wort 
auch dort ,,den Terminus fiir eine besondere Gat tung von Kriegern“ 
sein, weil ..es antithetisch zu Veteranen (O°738) stehe“. Aber 
damit hat er das dortige O°Y38 ganz verkannt, denn es steht ja 
ausdriicklich dabei, wer mit diesen ,,Mannern“ gemeint wird, nim- 
lich Abrams drei Bundesgenossen “Aner, Eskol und Mamre. Diesen 
Anfiihrern gegeniiber bezeichnet das vorhergehende O™VY3 die 
Knappen, zunichst die 318 Geiibten, die in Abrams Hause ge- 
boren waren. Zweitens soll das NJJ2 33 1, womit Jakob 
die dem Bruder zur BegriiBung entgegengesandte Herdenabtei- 
lung bezeichnete, mit dem b?r3k? zusammenhangen, das bei den 
Agyptern in der Zeit des Neuen Reiches fiir ,,Geschenk“‘ gebraucht 
wurde. Wie ganz fernliegend ist aber auch diese Annahme! 
Fiir jenes }2 habe ich im WB? (1922), das fiir Yah. noch 
nicht existiert hat, die Bedeutung .,Bewillkommnungsgabe“ 
vorgeschlagen, die dem Verb Ja ,,begriiBen“ (Gn. 47 7; 2 Sam. 
6 20; 1 Chron. 16 43) und dem speziellen Zwecke der von Jakob aus- 
gewahlten Herdenabteilung vollkommen entspricht, iiberdies auch 
in 1 Sam. 25 27 usw. in meinem WB. ganz ebendenselben Sinn be- 
sitzt. 

Und was ist nun iiber die SchluBfolgerung zu sagen, die von 
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Yah. an seine Ansicht iiber den Zusammenhang jener beiden Aus- 
driicke in Gen. 14 24 und 33 11 mit agyptischen Wértern gekniipft 
wird? Er meint, Agypter und Hebrier hatten diese beiden Wérter 
in dem agyptischen Sinne und danach von Yah. in Gen. 14 24 und 
33 11 vorausgesetzten Sinne demaltkanaanitischen Sprachge- 
brauche entlehnt und in dem alten Sinne bewahrt. Aber méchte 
dies auch wirklich betreffs der agyptischen Worter gesagt werden 
kénnen, fiir das Hebraische ist diese SchluBfolgerung zugleich 
mit der von Yah. grundlos in Gen. 14 24 und 33 11 vorausgesetzten 
Bedeutung dieser Worter abzulehnen. Also kann auch nicht mit 
Yah. davon geredet werden, daB aus den in Gen. 14 24 und 33 11 
vorkommenden beiden Ausdriicken auf die Entstehungszeit der 
betreffenden Abschnitte geschlossen werden kénne. 

So habe ich auch wieder an diesen zwei Ausdriicken gezeigt, 
da8 wir das, was Yah. auch noch einmal am Schlusse seines jetzt 
erschienenen Buches (S. 285) iiber die Riicksichtnahme hebriischer 
Erzahler auf die agyptische Ausdrucksweise bemerkt, als unbegriin- 
det erscheinen mu8. Der Hebrier hatte doch auch seinen eigenen 
Sprachgebrauch. Dies darf gegeniiber der Neigung, ihm schiiler- 
hafte Abhangigkeit von fremden Formenmustern zuzuschreiben, 
ebensowenig vergessen werden, wie die Tatsache, da8 er eine in 
ihrem Zentrum eigenartige hohe Kultur besaB, gegeniiber der 
jetzt weithin herrschenden Geneigtheit, den Inhalt seiner Lite- 
ratur unter dem Gesichtspunkt des Milieu zu betrachten und 
darnach zu nivellieren. Dies darf jedenfalls zur Abkiihlung der 
Rivalitat bemerkt werden, die wir zwischen den Assyriologen® 
und dem Agyptologen (vgl. in Yahudas Buch z. B. 8. 114) bei der 
Verteilung des A.T. beobachten. 

6. Yahuda schreibt am Ende seiner ,,Kinleitung“ (8. XXXII): 
,sMit dieser Arbeit ist der Grundstein zu einer neuen Auffassung 
des Pentateuch gelegt.“‘ Kann dies anerkannt werden? Nach den 
Urteilen, die oben teils iiber seine Ignorierung des wirklichen gegen- 
wartigen Standes der Pentateuchforschung (s. 0. Nr. 1), teils iiber 


¢ 


"35 Vgl. mein Schriftchen ,,Die moderne Babylonisierung des Alten Te- 
staments“ (1922). 
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mehrere seiner literaturgeschichtlichen (s.o. Nr. 2) und sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen (s.o. Nr. 3) Voraussetzungen und teils iiber 
eine lange Reihe seiner einzelnen Beweismomente (s. o. Nr. 4 und 
5) gefallt werden muBten, vermag ich seinen Anspruch nicht an- 
guerkennen. Die von ihm aus dem agyptischen Schrifttum bei- 
gebrachten Materialien bilden gewi8 ein wichtiges Ferment fiir die 
weitere Erforschung des Problems, das vom Pentateuch der Wis- 
senschaft gestellt wird, aber da8 sie eine sichere Grundlage fiir 
eine neue Lésung dieses Problems darbieten kénnen, das muB ich 
nach den oben vorgelegten Erérterungen leider verneinen. 
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EINIGE GESCHICHTLICHE STATTEN 
IM NORDEN JERUSALEMS 


GUSTAF DALMAN, GREIFSWALD 


1. Rahels Grab. Nach 1. Sam. 102 befand sich Rahels Grab 
an der Grenze“ oder ,,im Gebiete“ Benjamins, und zwar an 
dem Wege, den Saul auf der Riickkehr von Samuel und dem 
Lande Zuph nach Gibea nahm. Da Saul gleich nachher auf Manner 
trifft, die nach Bethel wollen, liegt die Annahme nahe, daf es am 
Wege von Gibea nach Bethel liegt. Wenn die zuphitische Seher- 
stadt das heutige rentis war, wie Eusebius annahm!, so ware 
Saul von dort iiber ‘abid, tibne und birzzt heimwarts gezogen. 
Kurz vor dem Naturteiche el-balii‘ kam er auf die jetzige Fahr- 
straBe Jerusalem—nablus und noch vor el-bire auf den alten Weg 
von bétin nach Gibea. An ihm wird man Rahels Grab zu suchen 
haben. Keinen Fingerzeig fiir die nahere Lage gibt die Nennung 
von Zelzach als Ort des Grabes in 1. Sam. 102. Wenn dies mit 
Zela (s.u.) identisch ist, wiirde nur die Nihe von Gibea daraus 
folgen. Aber die LXX geben es mit adAoucvous ueyada wieder. 
Sie haben also wohl O37 "MY gelesen, das vielleicht auf 233 OY 
zuriickgefiihrt werden kann und dann nur bedeutet, da8 Sauls 
Vater dort Leute auf seinen Sohn und dessen Begleiter ,,lauern“ 
lieB. 

Zu der Lage des Grabes siidlich von Bethel stimmt, da8 sich 
Jakob nach 1. M. 35 16 auf dem Wege von Bethel nach dem Siiden 
befindet, als Rahel iiber der Geburt Benjamins stirbt. Aber dies. 


1 Vgl. PIB. 1913, S. 38. 
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soll eine kurze Strecke vor Ephratha geschehen sein, und es heiBt 
in V. 19 (vgl. 48 7) ,,Und sie ward begraben am Wege nach Ephratha, 
das ist Bethlehem, und Jakob errichtete einen Denkstein iiber 
ihrem Grabe, das ist das Mal des Grabes Rahels bis zu diesem 
Tage“, wonach die Statte des heutigen Rahelgrabes an der Heb- 
ronstraBe, 11/, km vom judiischen Bethlehem,” gemeint ist. Dieser 
Stadt gehérte nach 1. Sam. 17 12; Ruth 1 2; 411; Mich. 51 einer 
ephrathischen Sippe an, was 1. Chron. 2 sof. dadurch erklart wird, 
daB der Stammvater der Bethlehemiten aus Kalebs Ehe mit Ephrath 
stammte. Die Tradition des bethlehemitischen Rahelgrabes, 
welche Matth. 217 vorausgesetzt ist, stimmt nicht zu 1. Sam. 
10 2 (s. 0.), und auch nicht dazu, daB Jerem. 3115 Rahel als die 
Stammutter Ephraims in Rama, offenbar aus dem Grabe heraus, 
iiber das Geschick ihrer Séhne jammert. Entweder hat es schon 
in alterer Zeit ein Rahelgrab in judaischem Gebiet gegeben, oder 
es befand sich in der Gegend von Rama ein Ephrath oder Ephratha, 
das die Erzihlung von 1.M. 35 meinte und nur durch MiB- 
verstandnis von einem Glossator fiir Bethlehem erklart wurde. 
Von diesem Ephrath haben wir sonst keine Nachricht, wenn es 
nicht das benjaminitische ‘Ophra, LXX Jephratha, von Jos. 18 23 
ist, was als méglich gelten muB, da das ephraimitische ‘Ephron 
oder ‘Ephrajin von 2. Chr. 13 19 in 2. Sam. 13 23 Ephraim genannt 
wird’. 

Da wir das Grab Rahels nicht sehr weit von er-ram entfernen 
diirfen und es auch in der Nahe der MeridionalstraBe suchen miis- 
sen, empfiehlt sich wohl am meisten dafiir die Gegend von charatb 
er-ram westlich von er-ram. So heiBen jetzt Reste von Gewolben, 
die voraussichtlich einem mittelalterlichen chan angehéren, ohne 
erkennbare Spuren einer alten Ortschaft. Durch Steinbruch ist 
das natiirliche Aussehen der Umgebung villig zerstért. Aber man 
sagte mir, es hitten sich da alte Graber befunden, die als kubur 
el-‘amalika ,,Amalekitergraber“ bekannt waren‘. Hier wiirde man 


2 Die Lage ist zu ersehen in: Dalman, Hundert deutsche Flieger- 
bilder aus Palastina, Nr. 31. 

3 Vgl. PJB 1913, S. 71. 

4 Vgl. Fliegerbilder, Nr. 22. 
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gern das Rahelsgrab suchen. Ephrath miiBte, wenn es hier lag, 
weiterhin unmittelbar an der StraBe gelegen haben, weil es 1. Mos. 
35 16 so aussieht, als habe Rahel die nachste Ortschaft am Wege 
nicht mehr erreicht. Dann bliebe nur chirbet el-hdudnit an der 
Wegscheide der MeridionalstraBe und der KiistenstraBe oder eine 
Ortslage an der Wasserscheide wie chirbet ‘asdkir iibrig. Nach 
Macalister’ sollte man fiir den Weg Jakobs und Sauls aber gar 
nicht die StraBe an der Wasserscheide voraussetzen, sondern den 
Weg des Assyrers nach Jes. 10 2st., der iiber Michmas und Geba 
nach Jerusalem geht und wahrscheinlich in Bethel seinen Aus- 
gangspunkt hat. Dafiir spricht ihm, da sich im Tale nérdlich 
unterhalb hezme gewaltige Hiinengriber befinden, welche als 
kubtr beni isrdin ,,Graber der Israeliten“ bekannt sind. Aber der 
Weg von bétin iiber dscheba‘ nach Gibea ist gegeniiber dem Wege iiber 
el-bire ein so groBer Umweg, der auBerdem mit der Schwierigkeit 
der Kreuzung von zwei tiefen Talern (wddi es-swénit und wadi 
el-hafi) behaftet ist, daB niemand ohne besondere Veranlassung 
ihn beniitzen wiirde, um siidwiarts nach einem Ziele an der Meri- 
dionalstraBe zu ziehen. Wenn nach Jesaja ein assyrisches Heer ihn 
nehmen sollte, ist dies nur dadurch zu erkliren, da8 ein unverhoff- 
ter Uberfall, nicht ein bloSer Heranzug auszufiihren war*. Auch 
Macalister macht nicht klar, welche besonderenGriindeJakob oder 
Saul auf diesen unnétigen bésen Weg, den ich oft, aber wohl nie 
zur Freude meiner Begleiter geritten bin, gewiesen hatten. Dazu 
kommt, daB das Grab Rahels sich an dieser Stelle nicht bei Rama 
befunden hatte, welches in der Luftlinie 31/,km davon abliegt 
und von ihm durch Héhen und Taler getrennt wird. Eine noch 
andere Ansetzung des Rahelgrabes durch die Tradition ist von 
Schick bezeugt worden und hat sogar in die von Guthe redi- 
gierte Wandkarte von Palistina Aufnahme gefunden. Das Grab- 
heiligtum des ‘abd el-‘aziz auf einsamer Berghéhe siidlich von 
bat suirik soll nimlich von den Bauern als Rahelgrab bezeichnet 
worden sein. Aber meine Nachfragen daselbst ergaben keinerlei 
Anhalt dafiir, kubbet rahil bei Bethlehem ist das einzige von Juden 
> PEFQ 1913. 
° Vgl. PJB 1916, 8. 4ff., Albright, Annual of ASOR IV, S. 134. 
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und Moslems verehrte Grab der Rahel. Schicks Mitteilung mu8 
auf einem MiBverstaindnis beruhen. Dazu kommt, da8 schéch ‘abd 
el-‘aziz von allen Verkehrswegen weitab liegt und zu den Voraus- 
setzungen der biblischen Erzihlungen vom Rahelsgrabe nicht 
stimmt. Es wird nichts iibrig bleiben, als zu der gewohnlichen An- 
nahme zuriickzukehren und das Grab der Rahel an der StraBe 
von el-bire nach Jerusalem zu suchen. 

2. Die Thaboreiche (@lén tabor) ist nach 1. Sam. 10 3 eine Ort- 
lichkeit am Wege von Gibea nach Bethel und zwar siidlich vom 
Grabe Rahels, aber doch nicht allzu nahe an Gibea, weil die Be- 
schenkung Sauls mit Brot an dieser Stelle keinen Sinn hat, wenn 
er schon fast zu Hause war. In dieselbe Gegend gehért notwendig 
Baal Thamar, wo nach Ri. 20 33 die Israeliten nach der Schein- 
flucht vor Gibea haltmachten, um gegen die Benjaminiter los- 
zubrechen, sobald der ,,im Westen Gibeas“ (vgl. LXX) aufge- 
stellte Hinterhalt sie von Gibea abgeschnitten haben wiirde. 
Diese Ortlichkeit, nach dem Namen ein Heiligtum, konnte nur 
nordlich von Gibea an der groBen StraBe liegen, und zwar siidlich 
von chirbet ‘attara, weil dieser Haltepunkt naturgema8 nicht im 
wadi dschiljan oder hinter demselben zu suchen ist,. sondern viel- 
mehr an einer Statte mit freiem Ausblick iiber die Umgebung von 
Gibea. Eusebius und Hieronymus kannten ein Dérfchen Beth 
Thamar (Hier. Beththamari) in der Nahe von Gibea. Wir kommen 
damit notwendig in dieselbe Gegend, in welcher die Thaboreiche 
lag, die auch ein Heiligtum gewesen sein wird, so da8 die Vermutung 
erlaubt ist, da8 Baal Thamar und die Thaboreiche dasselbe war 
und da8 die Thaboreiche in Wirklichkeit Thamareiche geheiBen 
hat. Das dazugehérende Dérfchen kénnte chirbet erha gewesen 
sein, wenn nicht das Rahelgrab iiber charatb er-ram hinaus etwas 
weiter nach Norden zu schieben ist. In diesem Falle kénnte chir- 
bet erzije in Frage kommen.” 

3. Nicht dasselbe wie Baal Thamar ist wohl die Palme Deboras 
(tomer debora), unter welcher nach Ri. 45 die Prophetin Debora 
Recht gesprochen haben soll, obwohl die Namen einander ver- 
wandt sind und die Thamareiche auch einmal eine Palme gewesen 

7 Vgl. Fliegerbilder, Nr. 23. 

24 
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sein kénnte. DaB die Prophetin Debora, deren Kinflu8 nur fiir 
Nordpalastina geschichtlich feststeht, wirklich ,,zwischen Rama und 
Bethel auf dem Gebirge Ephraim“, wie hier gesagt wird, ihren Sitz 
hatte, ist auffallend. Aber es mu8 eine Deborapalme wirklich 
hier im Siiden gegeben haben, und zwar zwischen Rama und Bethel. 
Die Bestimmung ist auffallend, weil jetzt an dem Wege zvischen 
beiden Ortschaften, das bedeutende Dorf el-bire liegt. Weun dies 
ein altes Beeroth war, wie manche glauben, sollte angegeben sein, 
da8 die Palme entweder zwischen Beeroth und Bethel oder zwischen 
Beeroth und Rama oder endlich bei Beeroth stand. Die Ortsan- 
gabe sieht aus, als habe zwischen Rama und Bethel keine nennens- 
werte Ortschaft gelegen. Der Ort, wo die Israeliten Recht suchten. 
befand sich sicher nicht abseits im Gebirge, sondern an der grofen 
HeerstraBe zwischen jenen beiden Stadten. Dann wire ein recht 
geeigneter Punkt dafiir gerade die Gegend von el-bire, bei dessen 
starker Quelle unmittelbar am alten Wege sich die Deborapalme 
gut denken lieBe®. Dieser Punkt wurde dann noch zu Ephraim 
gerechnet, wogegen nichts einzuwenden ist. Bethel ist ephraimi- 
tisch nach Ri. 1 23t1.; 20 26; 21 2; 1. Chr. 7 28 und die natiirliche 
Grenze zwischen dem Gebirge Ephraim und dem Gebiet Benja- 
mins bildet der Sattel von el-bire, auf dessen Siidseite der Bereich 
des zweifellos benjaminitischen wddi ed-damm anhebt. Die nichste 
Ortschaft war im Norden Zemarajim (s. u.), im Siiden tell en-nasbe, 
in welchem wir Mizpa vermuten. Ihre Erwihnung konnte weg- 
fallen, weil sie nicht unmittelbar am Wege lag. Die Vermutung 
ist erlaubt, da8 der Name el-bire mit Debora zusammenhangt. 
Ks ist jedenfalls nicht urspriinglich arabisch, sondern hat ein Fremd- 
wort als Hintergrund. 

4. Ein vierter Punkt der Gegend war die .,.Klageeiche“ (allon 
bakhiut), bei welcher nach 1. Mos. 35 s Debora, die Amme Rebekkas, 
begraben wurde und man also um sie klagte. Es ist schwerlich 
zufallig, daB derselbe Name mit jener Palme und dieser Eiche in 
Verbindung gebracht wurde. Aber sie hat doch mit der Debora- 
palme nichts zu tun. Denn sie befand sich, wie 1. Mos. 35 s klarlich 
sagt, ,,unterhalb Bethels“. Dieser Ausdruck schlie8t nicht uns, 

8 Fliegerbilder, Nr. 24. 
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das etwa ebenso hoch gelegene und durch ein Tal getrennte el-bire 
aus, sondern wohl auch das Tal zwischen beiden, weil es durch einen 
hoheren Riicken von Bethel geschieden ist und also nicht unter- 
halb desselben liegt. Unterhalb von Bethel liegt wohl auch das 
flache Nebental, das seinen Hiigel im Westen und Siiden umzieht, 
vor allem aber das tiefere Haupttal (wadi et-tahime) im Osten. 
In diesem wiirde man zuerst die Klageeiche suchen, also in den 
Feigengarten, welche jetzt den Talgrund bedecken, und zwar 
nicht weit ab von dem Wege, der von Jericho an burdsch bétin 
voriiber zur MeridionalstraBe des Landes hinauffiihrt. Wo der 
Weg die Hohe iiberschreitet, jetzt in einem unnatiirlichen Bogen 
um das Grundstiick von burdsch bétin herumfiihrend, urspriinglich 
geradeaus nach Westen gerichtet, da suchen wir auf seiner Nord- 
seite das alte Jakobsheiligtum, wo er dann das Tal schneidet, um 
auf der anderen Seite Bethel siidlich zu beriihren, die Klageeiche 
(s. Fliegerbilder Nr. 27). 

Hierher paBt auch das Bochim®, zu welchem nach Ri. 2 1 der 
Engel Jahves von Gilgal heraufkam. Man sucht es auf der Hohe 
des von Gilgal herauffiihrenden Weges und bei einem wichtigen 
Heiligtum der Israeliten. Die LXX bezeichnen mit Recht Bethel 
als seine Statte, allon bokhim wird die vollstindige Bezeichnung 
sein. Der Klageeiche wird hier eine neue Deutung gegeben durch 
das buBfertige Weinen der Israeliten bei den Strafworten des 
Engels. Ein Weinen vor Gott in Bethel spielt auch in Ri. 20 23, 
26; 24 2 eine hervorragende Rolle. Die Benennung der Statte nach 
dem Weinen ist jedenfalls das Urspriingliche, die Deutung des 
Weinens unsicher. 

5. In die Gegend von Bethel gehért auch die Terebinthe 
(ela), unter welcher der Prophet aus Juda nach 1. Kén. 13 14 
rastete, als er auf einem ,,anderen Wege“ von Bethel in sein Land 
zuriickkehrte. Die Sage von ihm haftete an einem Grabe in Bethel 
(V. 30ff.). Der ,,andere Weg“ von Bethel nach Juda ging natur- 
gem4B entweder iiber Ai und Michmas, oder — am kiirzesten — 
iiber burka und Geba oder Rama. Die Terebinthe, von welcher der 
Artikel nicht besagen muB, daB sie eine bestimmte und wohlbe- 

® Es wird vielleicht auch Mi. 110 erwahnt, s. LXX. 

24* 
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kannte war, wire also an einem dieser Wege zu suchen. Die Er- 
zahlung setzt voraus, daB damals wie heute Schattenbiume nicht 
haufig waren und man einen solchen Baum gern zu einer Rast 
beniitzte. schéch sch@ban am Wege nach burka liebe —_ als ein 
geeigneter Platz vorschlagen. 

6. Eine bestimmte Ortlichkeit ist der Berg von Zemarajim 
im Gebirge Ephraim, von welchem aus K6nig Abia nach 2. Chr. 
13 4 eine Ansprache hielt an Konig Jerobeam und sein Heer, die 
gegen ihn ausgezogen waren. NaturgemiS mu8 man diesen Berg 
an der groBen HeerstraBe nach Norden suchen. Genaueres kann 
man daraus schlieBen, da der Feldzug, der sich an die Rede 
schlie8t, nach V. 19 Bethel, Jesana und Ephron mit ihren Téchtern 
in den Besitz Judas bringt. Bethel ist b2tin, Jesana wohl burdsch 
el-lisane, Ephron et-tatjibe. Das bedeutet, dab das Gebiet Judas 
an der HauptstraBe iiber béin hinaus bis zur Gegend der ‘ejzin el- 
hardmije vorgeschoben wurde und da8 nach Osten zu die Berg- 
kette von Baal Hazor (el-‘dstir) die Nordgrenze bildete. Daraus 
mu8 man schlieBen, daB Abia sich vor dem Kampfe siidlich von 
Bethel befand. Wenn man nun die beiden gewaltigen Heere 
(400000 Judier und 800000 Israeliten) mit der Phantasie des Er- 
zahlers in dieser Gegend durch einen Berg getrennt einander gegen- 
iiber sieht, so bietet sich kein anderer Berg fiir die Rede des K6nigs 
dar als der westlich hart an der StraBe gelegene rds et-tahune 
(893 m)", von dessen nach allen Seiten hin auBer nach Osten alles 
iiberragender Spitze man eine entziickende Fernsicht hat bis zum 
Mittelmeer im Westen und der Gegend von Etam und Tekoa 
jenseits Jerusalem im Siiden, wahrend man im Norden und im 
Nordosten die beiden Zweige der Nordstra8e iiberschaut, bis der 
eine ins Tal von dschifna hinabsteigt, der andere den Héhenriicken 
jenseits bétin iiberschreitet. Am FuS des Hiigels laufen die beiden 
Wege zusammen, es fehlt auch nicht an einem weiten Gelande, 
das als Lagerplatz fiir das Heer der Israeliten gedacht werden 
kann. Jenseits des Berges beginnt das Land des Nordens, dies- 
seits befindet man sich im Horizont von Jerusalem. So hat also 


10 §. Fliegerbilder, Nr. 25, 26. 
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der rds et-tahine ei schwer bestreitbares Recht, als der Berg 
Zemarajim zu gelten. Man sollte aber sagen, der Berg von Zema- 
rajim, denn er hieB gewif nach der Ortschaft dieses Namens", 
welche Jos. 18 22 zwischen Beth ha-Araba und Bethel als ben- 
jaminitisch anfgefiihrt wird. Jetzt ist der in Felsterrassen zu einer 
schmalen Spitze aufsteigende Berg mit Weingarten bedeckt. 
Nur die Spitze traigt eine kleine Ruine, die wohl als Feldturm ge- 
meint ist. Der heutige Name scheint zu bedeuten, da8 da einmal 
eine Windmiihle war. Als alte ,,Ortslage“ ist der Berg nicht er- 
kennbar, das schlieBt nicht aus, daB sich einmal eine Ortschaft 
hier befand. Die beherrschende Lage nahe an der StraBe spricht 
sebr dafiir. Die Triimmer kénnten verschwunden sein, weil sie 
zum Aufbau von el-bire dienten. Dann miiBte man sich das alte 
Zemarajim auf dem nach ihm genannten Berge denken. Es ware 
die Vorgangerin von el-bire gewesen. Die Ortschaft ware wie so oft 
aus einer festen Lage nach der Nahe der Quelle hinuntergewandert. 


11 Eusebius Leper, lies Lezpep, Hieronymus Semri. 
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SOME RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF 
SECOND ISAIAH 
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I 


ime was when interpreters of Isaiah 40—66 were almost 
unanimously agreed as to the background and date of these 
significant chapters. Babylonia was accepted as the place of writing, 
and 540 B. C. as the approximate date of composition. One specific 


bit of evidence, in particular, seemed to anchor the whole group 
of poems securely to the so-called ‘exilic’ period of Hebrew history. 
This was the reference, in the two succeeding verses 44 28 and 
45 1, to Cyrus by name. What clearer proof could there be that 
the prophet penned his lyrics in the times just preceding the final 
triumphs of the great Persian conqueror, and that he himself was 
one of the exiles in Babylon longing for deliverance ? 

Coupled with this agreement regarding place and date was a 
general consensus of opinion as to the exceedingly high quality 
of the literature. Both on the score of superb literary craftmanship 
and of illumined spiritual insight the author was ranked among 
the outstanding geniuses of all time. Only a very few, such as 
Homer, Shakespeare and the writer of Job, were deemed worthy 
to be compared with him. 

However, this harmony of opinion regarding Second Isaiah was 
destined to come to an end. As time went on the body of literature 
was subjected by scholars to ever more detailed and intensive 
scrutiny. It soon became evident that, so far at least as several 
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of the later chapters were concerned, neither Babylonian origin 
nor ‘exilic’ date could longer be maintained. Certain passages 
quite clearly presupposed a Palestinian background far removed 
from the age of Cyrus.!. When these sections were written the 
temple had already been rebuilt, and the ritual was being carried 
on in full sway. This evidence, all inherent in the book itself, was 
so cogent that interpreters were forced to do something about it. 
Their procedure was to lop off shorter or longer portions, here a 
little, there a little more. This attempted solution of the problem 
was, as the sequel proved, quite the most unfortunate possible. 
The passages thus amputated were variously ascribed to Second 
Isaiah himself after his supposed return to Palestine, or to iater 
(and inferior!) imitators. Duhm’s commentary,? issued in 1892, 
marks in a sense the culmination of the movement. In this brilliant, 
if erratic, work chapters 56—66 were separated from the preceding 
poems. To this group the fateful term ‘Trito-Isaiah’ was applied. 
Subsequent interpreters of the book have quite generally accepted 
Duhm’s division and appellation. As a matter of fact it would 
appear that “Trito-Isaiah’ has developed into a mischievous Fran- 
kenstein of modern criticism. It certainly has pretty effectively 
blocked independent and thorough-going investigation of the 
critical phenomena of Isaiah 40—66. 

Now, to be sure, the basic premise of Duhm and his followers was 
sound. It can hardly be doubted that, as already suggested, por- 
tions at least (and this includes chapters 56—66) of Second Isaiah 
belong in the Westlands at a relatively late period. The fundamental 
error in Duhm’s work lay in the violent and unjustifiable separ- 
ation of his “Trito-Isaiah’ from its neighboring and related chapters. 
Every consideration of vocabulary, style, literary device, personal 
idiosyncracy, point of view, thought and message protests strongly 
against such a procedure. That Isaiah 40—66 constitutes an essen- 


1 See, most recently, Causse (Les Dispersés D’Israél, 1929, pp. 34 ff.), 
who inclines to accept Duhm’s theory of Phoenicia as the place of writing. 
He also, incidentally (pp. 95ff.), accepts the same scholar’s “Trito-Isaiah’ ; 
on which see the immediately following discussion. 

2 Das Buch Jesaia. 
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tial unity* is just as true today as it was when earlier scholars first 
recognized the fact. 

The separation of 56—66 has been defended by many on the 
ground that these chapters are inferior to 40—55 in thought and 
literary quality. It is claimed that the later chapters are the pro- 
duct of a servile school of imitators, mere epigones. These asper- 
sions, however, are hardly consonant with the evidence of the book 
itself. Granted that in these chapters, as elsewhere, some poems 
are better and some not so good. Where, on the other hand, will 
one find a more resplendent and worthy picture of the Messianic 
age than that contained in chapter 60, beginning with the summons: 
‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come”? Nor is the beautiful and 
touching portrait of the ‘Servant’ in chapter 61 dependent for its 
power upon the circumstance that Jesus quoted part of it in the 
Nazareth synagogue;* it is inspired literature by its own inherent 
right. Carefully studied and properly understood, the poems in 
56—66 reveal themselves as of the some essential texture and 
quality as their companion masterpieces in 40—55. “Trito-Isaiah’, 
it would indeed seem, is a figure that creates many more pro- 
blems than it solves. 

It is important to notice that the process of disintegrating Second 
Isaiah did not so much as pause with the separation of 56—66 
from the writings of the Great Unknown. Scholars kept on paring 
down the book after the manner of Duhm. A truly imposing array 
of authorities have definitely branded the so-called ‘Servant Songs’ 
as secondary material. Moreover, as it became increasingly 
apparent that not only 56—66 but also large sections of 40—55 
belonged in Jerusalem during the Persian period, considerable 
additional material was subtracted. Consider, for instance, the 
somewhat extreme and yet typical case of Cheyne’s Polychrome 
Isaiah. All that is there left of Second Isaiah is 40—48; and even 
this poor remnant is subjected to vigorous reducing treatment! 
Once an impressive and commanding figure, Second Isaiah has 

3 On chapters 34f. see below, p. 368. 

* Luke 4 16 ff. 

5 In Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testament. 
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thus sadly shrunk, alike in size and importance, under the deft hands 
of his interpreters. Hardly enough remains to prove that he once 
lived and wrote—certainly far from enough to justify one in rank- 
ing him among the first geniuses of the race. Perhaps the saddest 
feature of the whole process lies in this fact that, as the book is 
progressively reduced in extent, its greatness is more and more 
denied. A melancholy torso of what may once have been a great 
piece of literature—this is all that remains of Second Isaiah. And 
even that torso is largely concealed amidst a clutter of debris left, 
it is alleged, by later workmen of inferior skill and taste! Is it not 
apparent that along these lines we have come perilously near to 
a reductio ad absurdum ? 


II 
It is with an emotion akin to wistfulness that, in view of the 
prevalent confusion worse confounded, one approaches the more 
recent interpretations of Second Isaiah. Is there, we ask, no 
balm in Gilead to heai this grievous hurt of modern scholarship ? 


Specifically, our task is to make a brief examination and eval- 
uation of three commentaries published in English within the last 
few years. These are, in the order of appearance: (1) Deutero- 
Isaiah, by Reuben Levy, London, 1925; (2) The Book of Isaiah, 
New and Revised Edition, by George Adam Smith, Garden City, 
N. Y., 1927; and (3) The Second Isaiah, by Charles Cutler Tor- 
rey, New York, 1928. To what extent, we inquire, have these 
furthered a more correct understanding of the book, and a truer 
appreciation of the poet-prophet himself ? 

As a preliminary to the discussion of more detailed subjects, 
it may not be amiss to attempt a summary characterization of 
each of the works named. Levy, we notice, writes from the point 
of view of liberal Jewish scholarship. An unusual proportion of the 
introductory discussion is accordingly devoted to the influence of 
Deutero-Isaiah on the Apocrypha, the Talmud, and the later 
Jewish writings. This feature, in fact, constitutes the most val- 
uable and distinctive contribution of the book. 

Sir George Adam Smith has carefully worked over his bril- 
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liant commentary originaily published in the Eapositor’s Bible 
some forty years ago. The aim remains primarily homiletical, 
always, however, on the basis of ample and exact scholarship. 
So far as the author’s critical positions and conclusions are con- 
cerned, practically no important change is to be observed. Account 
is taken of scholarly work done since 1890; but of course the plan 
of the commentary forbids very extended and technical discussion 
of opposing views. The Biblical material is arranged topically in 
part, the object being to present logical and connected units 
rather than to preserve intact the original order and structure of 
the poems. In common with the other volumes under examination, 
a full translation accompanies the exposition of the text. 

The plan of Torrey’s book is threefold: a) a stimulating intro- 
duction covering over 200 pages; b) a worthy translation of the 
text, with metrical divisions indicated; and (c) some 200 pages of 
critical notes on the individual poems. Two features call for spe- 
cial notice: first, the decided break with the Duhm tradition of 
‘Trito-Isaiah’; and second, a prevailingly guarded attitude toward 
certain extreme tendencies in much modern textual criticism. Of 
the three commentaries under consideration, Torrey’s would seem 
to be not only the most thorough-going and independent critically, 
but also the most creatively original. In view, furthermore, of its 
definite cleavage with the disintegrating trend of scholarship which 
has brought us to the present impasse,® this work will of right 
demand special attention. 


Ill 


Turning now to the more systematic survey of the contributions 
made by these several interpreters, we will consider questions of 
(1) unity; (2) text; (3) meter and strophe; (4) historical back- 
ground; and (5) appreciation. 


1. Unity. 
Levy’s limitation of his commentary to chapters 40—55 indi- 
cates in advance his adverse verdict as to the unity of Isaiah 


* Cp. Torrey, The Second Isaiah, pp. 3ff., on “The Eclipse of a Great 
Prophet.” 
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40—66. To Trito-Isaiah, “‘a junior contemporary of Malachi’s who 
wrote in Palestine,”’’ he assigns 60—62. The remainder of 56—66 
belongs to various writers. ‘The wider and more generous aspect 
of the Deutero-Isaiah’s teaching is not equally marked in these 
chapters... Yet the more generous spirit of the master is not 
absent.”*® Four “Servant” poems—421—4; 491-6; 504~—9; 
52 13-53 12—are, as usual, recognized. These are described as 
“probably an independent cycle of passages, not original in their 
present context.”® They are, nevertheless, the composition of 
Second Isaiah. “They would seem to have been inserted separately 
into the body of the work as quotations by the prophet himself 
wherever the course of his thought seemed to demand it’’!°—cer- 
tainly a highly artificial view of the literary process! Chapters 
40—48 are placed by Levy in Babylon, while 49—55 were “orally 
delivered in Palestine immediately after the return.”! The question 
of the possibility of any part of chapters 1—35 belonging to the 
Second Isaiah is not raised. 

Principal Smith holds fast to the “provisional conclusion that 
Second Isaiah is not a unity, in so far as it consists of a number 
of pieces by different men, whom God raised up at various times 
perhaps before, but certainly during, and after the Exile.’ 
Chapters 40—55, including the ‘Servant’ poems, are assigned to 
the Second Isaiah. Chapters 56—66 are held to be by various 
writers, not excluding the Second Isaiah himself. Concerning the 
prayer in 63 7—64 12, for instance, Smith says: “‘Nor is there final 
reason against attributing it to the same writer”! as 40—55. In 
general, the arguments for a postexilic date and Palestinian back- 
ground for 56—66 so far prevail with this commentator as to in- 
duce him to leave the possibility open for certain portions of these 
chapters. As with Levy, there is no suggestion of a possible connec- 
tion between chapters 34f. and the Second Isaiah." 


7 Pp. 30f. 8 Pp. 31f. ® P. 13. 10 Pp. 14. 
11 P.12. Cp. p. 220: “delivered and perhaps written by the author of 
40—48.” 12 Vol. II, p. 23. 13 P. 488. 


14 Notice, that Causse (op. cit., p.98n), suggests a connection of 34f. 
with the Trito-Isaiah cycle. 
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In decided contrast with the writers just mentioned, Professor 
Torrey comes out flatly for the unity and essential integrity of 
Second Isaiah (including 34f.). “Chapters 34—66 of the book of 
Isaiah,” he maintains,“ (with the exception of 36—39, which have 
a different origin) form a homogeneous group and are the work of 
a single hand. The evidence of unity of authorship is manifold and 
clear. The twenty-seven poems which constitute the group were 
composed and written down in the order in which we now find 
them. Their author wrote in Palestine, presumably in Jerusalem, 
near the end of the fifth century B. C. The people whom he addres- 
ses are in their own land, and there is in his words no hint that they, 
or any portion of them, have ever been anywhere else. The Second 
Temple has long been in existence.” In these striking sentences 
Torrey sums up his “new view of the prophecy.” This view is 
based on a most searching examination of such criteria as vocab- 
ulary, style, special literary features, background, thought, ete. 
Especially impressive is the argument drawn from the uniformity 
of themes treated from end to end of chapters 34—66. “Like the 
warp of a textile” certain motives run through. Whoever will 
take pains to consider carefully the long list of recurring topics 
given on pages 58 and 59 of the commentary cannot but realize 
that here is a phenomenon which is extremely difficult to reconcile 
with current theories of dual or multiple authorship. Particularly is 
this true if all the various converging lines of evidence adduced 
for unity of authorship are simultaneously kept in view. 

Torrey’s position, with its dating about 400 B. C.,1° quite evidently 
conflicts with the mention of Cyrus in 44 2s and 451. So far as 
451 and the succeeding verses are concerned, the point is made 
that the terms used to describe Cyrus are exactly those employed 
regularly elsewhere of the ‘Servant.’ To this evidence must be 
added the significant fact that wi3> is clearly an intrusion 
into the text. The meter, which in this section is unmistakably 3/3, 
is hopelessly broken unless the offending “to Cyrus” be dropped. 

15 P. 53; cp. above, pp. 363 f. 


16 He tentatively connects ch. 5791. with the throwing off of the Persian 
yoke by Egypt in the year 407 B. C. (pp. 109, 431f.). 
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Above and beyond all this is the intrinsic improbability that a 
poet and seer of the evident caliber of Second Isaiah should have 
been guilty of such a monstrous breach of good taste as to identify 
the heathen king Cyrus with Yahweh’s Messianic deliverer. 
As a later explanatory gloss, based on the Chronicler’s unhistorical 
account of the Return and intended to interpret #TWN5, the 
expression finds its most probable explanation.—As for 44 28, a 
number of scholars have long recognized that the latter half of the 
verse is late.!” The whole verse, in fact, seems to be nothing more 
nor less than a prosaic interpretative echo of v. 26, introduced for 
the purpose of preparing the way for the wind of the following 
verse. 

Besides the ‘Cyrus’ interpolation there is one other which the 
evidence seems to require setting aside. This is the ‘Babylon- 
Chaldea’ insertion in the three verses, 43 14, 48 14 and 4820. A 
glance into any critical commentary will reveal what devastating 
havoc this pair of words has raised with both sense and meter in 
the passages where they occur. Once the words are expunged, order 
and meaning are convincingly restored.1* As in the case of ‘Cyrus’ 
the ultimate origin of this interpolation is apparently to be sought 
in the Chronicler’s romantic history. 

So skilfully have both these interpretative glosses been inserted 
that none seems hitherto to have suspected their real nature. 
As a result commentators have during two millennia confined them- 
selves to narrowly fixed channels in tracing the probable back- 
ground of Second Isaiah. For chapters 40—55 at least an ‘exilic’ 
origin has been conceived to be a necessary postulate’®. Now 
Torrey, with a minimum of change and that based on the most 
cogent sort of reasoning, has demonstrated that in all probability 
no part of 34—66 belongs in the ‘exile.’ The result is deliverance 


17 So Duhm, Cheyne, et ai. 

18 For a detailed discussion of these emendations reference should be 
made to pp. 40ff., 354 ff. of the commentary. 

19 Torrey’s chapter on “The Exile and the Restoration” in his Ezra 
Studies, pp. 285—335, is important for a true understanding of the whole 
‘exilic’ period and afterwards. 
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from a position which was rapidly becoming quite untenable. No 
longer is there any occasion for breaking up Second Isaiah into 
larger or smaller fragments as evidence accumulates that the 
‘Cyrus’ background is impossible. In other words, one is now under 
no compulsion to deny unity where unity manifestly exists. 
Not part but all of Second Isaiah belongs in the period of the re- 
stored temple and community. Is it not evident that, unless some 
such reconstruction as Torrey suggests be accepted, modern scho- 
larship is thrown upon the other horn of the dilemma, viz., the 
continued dissection of Second Isaiah into more or less minute and 
unrecognizable fragments ? 


2. Text. 

We have next to inquire what these commentators have accom- 
plished in the way of fixing a correct text for Second Isaiah. 
Neither Levy nor Smith take up this fundamental problem in 
any great detail. In the course of their exposition they naturally 
find occasion to accept, reject or sometimes to suggest certain 


emendations. Torrey, on the other hand, in addition to elaborate 
notes on the individual passages, devotes an entire chapter of his 
introduction to an extremely suggestive treatment of “The Crit- 
ical Apparatus.”*° Here he contends that “‘the massoretic recen- 
sion is generally correct as it stands ... In nearly every case where 
the text is manifestly corrupt, the original reading can be restored 
with certainty or a good measure of probability.”2! Copyists’ 
errors are, however, present in considerable number. These in- 
clude, (a) wrong word divisions; (b) dittography; (c) haplography; 
(d) erroneous insertion of the conjunction waw; (e) wrong verse 
divisions; (f) mistaken vocalization, etc., etc. Of material omissions 
from the text there is no evidence. Except for (a) the ‘Cyrus’ 
and ‘Babylon-Chaldea’ interpolations, and (b) a few corrections by 
narrow super-patriots, extremely few additions occur.” In his 
exposition of the remarkably ingenious system of alternative read- 
2° Chapter XII, pp. 205—219. 


2 P, 205. 
22 Pp. 206, 119—121. 
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ings in the Hebrew, especially that device which divides a sentence 
between two grammatical constructions, Dr. Torrey has made a 
notable contribution to the textual criticism of the book. The 
Septuagint he finds inaccurate and corrupt, a broken reed upon 
which interpreters have leaned heavily to their cost. In the matter 
of the text, then, it would appear that Torrey is the one who has 
most significantly enriched recent Second Isaiah criticism. 
Perhaps it will be instructive in this connection to compare the 
treatment of a typical passage by our three interpreters. The 
poem 44 6—2s will serve excellently as a sample; its Hebrew is so 
corrupt in several of the opening verses as simply to demand emend- 
ation. To begin with v. saa: the name M7 is not only wanting 
in the Greek but is also metrically superfluous. Its insertion was 
very likely suggested by its occurrence in the succeeding half-verse. 
Levy and Smith both retain the troublesome word; Torrey, to the 
manifest improvement of the rendering, drops it.%—In v. 7b, 
aly oby-oy “OWN is absolute nonsense as it stands. Levy 
renders the first three words: “Since I set down the people of 
old?” SFA) he leaves for the next line. In the notes he makes 
mention of the emendation suggested by Oort, Duhm and others, 
viz., MEN Oppo Yow “Y. While timidly refusing to commit 
himself on this suggestion, he comments: “No explanation of 
the present text is quite satisfactory, however, and some de- 
rangement must be suspected.” Smith, accepting the emend- 
ation mentioned, translates: ““Who from of old made heard things 
to be ?”®” Torrey independently betters the emendation in that, 
with a minimum of alteration, he reads: APAN aya) yawn, 
“announcing from eternity the things to come ?”?*—The second 
clause of v.11 is difficult as it stands. Levy and Smith render 
it as literally as possible, but hardly satisfactorily. Torrey once 
more comes to the rescue with a tempting division of the consonants 


% Pp. 206f. 

*%4 For some obscure reason Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica prints vv. 9-20 as 
prose. As a matter of fact the passage has all the characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry, including 3/3 meter throughout. 

3 Pp. 236, 345. % Pp. 172. 27 P. 166. 28 P. 346. 
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which would read: DINO Mp7 YIM, “they who make them, 
confusion is their utmost.”2® —V. 12a, “syyp 3 WF, is repro- 
duced by Smith as, “The worker in iron... an axe (?),” with 
the note: “This line is uncertain.’*® Levy, following learned pre- 
decessors (though without acknowledgment), would prefer to 
delete T$¥D as a gloss to 3. He would then, disregarding the 
resulting break in the meter, read 3 wn with the following 
half-verse, rendering: “The craftsman in iron worketh in the coals.””®! 
Torrey makes the illuminating suggestion that we change a single 
consonant, reading ASP) for T¥¥O, and translating: “The worker 
in iron cuts it out.’ : 

Many other passages might be cited with strikingly similar 
results.*3 In almost every case it would appear that Torrey proffers 
the freshest and most promising suggestions looking toward the 
solution of the numerous textual problems which have exercised 
Old Testament scholars for years. His work happily combines 
judicious use of the best results of past study with a surprisingly 
large number of new but quite convincing proposals. It is hardly 
needful to emphasize the importance of such investigations. For 
until a reliable text is established, the further work of translation 
and interpretation can scarcely be done with any adequate sense 
of security. 


3. Meter and Strophe. 


Although discussing the subject of meter incidentally here and 
there throughout their commentaries, neither Levy nor Smith 
take up this important and difficult matter in any systematic 
fashion. Again it is Professor Torrey who alone furnishes a detailed 
and orderly exposition of the theme. Under the captions “Metric 
Forms and Details,” and “Reconstruction by Meter and Strophe,”™* 
he brings forth treasures both new and old. As elsewhere in 
Hebrew poetry he finds the 3/3 measure to prevail here. Occas- 


22 P. 348. 30 P. 168. 31 Pp, 174. s P. 349. 

83 Cp. 50 4, despaired of by both Levy and Smith, but restored to sense and 
sanity by Torrey (pp. 391f.). 

34 Chapters IX and X, pp. 151—182. 
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ionally, as in 40 12, 15, this norm is pleasingly varied by an extra 
member, resulting in a 3/3/3 verse. The 3/2 measure appears to 
be a logical expansion of the single 3 beat foot. Accordingly the 
structural unit in this lyric or dramatic meter is a combination 
of two 3/2 lines, corresponding to the two 3 beat lines of the ord- 
inary couplet. Here, also, an artistic variant occurs in that occas- 
ional 3/3/2 or 3/2/3 measures are employed. Both standard meters, 
the 3/3 and the 3/2, may be and often are found in the same poem. 
The transition from one to the other is apt to accompany significant 
turns in the development of the thought. Disregard of this fact 
has often misled scholars into the fatal error of dismembering the 
skilfully articulated poems of the prophet.* 

Strophic arrangement is not attempted by Levy. Smith occas- 
ionally places the material in set quatrain form, not always with 
happy results. In the case of 49 1—9a, for example, the resulting 
stanzas awkwardly break athwart the natural divisions of the 
thought.** Torrey warns in strongest terms against the use of 
any rigid strophic strait-jacket, with the ‘butchery’ involved in 
trying to make the material fit. “The reader will perhaps be sur- 
prised,” he remarks, “to see how little evidence of any arrangement 
in stanzas of equal length is to be found in Hebrew poetry.” 
Nevertheless Torrey recognizes that the quatrain, because of the 
principle of parallelism, becomes naturally “the most common 
logical division of any Hebrew poem.”?* His protest is against the 
vicious custom of insisting upon this division willy-nilly.5® 

Admittedly much remains to be learned about both meter and 
strophe. Yet it would appear that a real advance has been made. 


35 Cp. Smith, pp. 500, 502, who hesitates as to the unity of chapter 65 
because of these variations in meter (“whether by the same or another hand,” 
etc.). 

36 See pp. 330ff. In this instance we notice also the disastrous mutilation 
of an unusually effective poem as a result of the separation of a so-called 
‘Servant Song.\—Cp. also pp. 336f., where 5041. is rather arbitrarily 
rearranged in the interests of strophic regularity. On thissee Torrey, pp. 391f. 

37 P. 175. 38 P. 178. 

3® Torrey’s ‘reconstruction’ of Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar is a deli- 
cious satire on the misuse of meter as a guide to correct text (pp. 179ff.). 
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4. Historical Background. 
Under the topic Unity it has already been indicated that the 

most probable dating of chapters 34—66 (excluding 36—39) is 
about 400 B. C. It remains simply to notice that if the arguments 
adduced by Torrey are valid—as I, for one, believe they are*°— 
then thousands of pages of commentary material (including, 
unfortunately, many fine passages in Smith and Levy) must go into 
the scrap heap as irrelevant. The long excursuses on Cyrus and 
such Babylonian institutions as the processional way do not really 
belong in a volume dealing with Second Isaiah. Instead we must 
pay considerably more attention to the middle of the Persian 
period in Palestine. It is becoming increasingly apparent that much 
material is available, in the Old Testament and beyond it, for 
charting the thought currents of the times. No longer may we 
think of this period as a legalistic land of sand and thorns. Second 
Isaiah had an audience. There must have been in the cosmopoli- 
tan Jerusalem of his time those who could understand and appre- 
ciate him.“! His background was emphatically not an era of liter- 
ary and spiritual decay and of general retrogression, but rather 
the time of all times when the Hebrew genius came to its finest 
flower and fullest fruition. 


5. Appreciation. 

We face finally the question as to what help these recent inter- 
preters of Second Isaiah have given us toward attaining an ad- 
equate appreciation of the literary and religious qualities of the seer. 
Are we not here close to the heart of the whole matter? For 
unless we arrive somehow ata just estimate of this massive figure 
of the olden time, his writings can profit our generation but little. 
It is a sobering thought, as well, that our judgment of the past is 
a pretty accurate measure of our own mental and spiritual attain- 
ment. 


40 Cp. also the favorable reaction of J. A. Montgomery in the Anglican 
Theological Review XI, No. 2 (October, 1928), pp. 165—168; and of 
G. A. Barton in Christian Education XII, No. 1 (October, 1928), 
pp. 40—45. 

41 See Torrey, pp. VII, 204. 
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As already suggested, Levy’s main contribution to the appre- 
ciation of the prophet lies in the significant fact that he teaches us 
to see through Jewish eyes. It is not quite clear that he would 
rank Second Isaiah so high as would the other two scholars under 
consideration. While acknowledging the literary skill of the poet- 
prophet, he by no means stresses it. His estimate of the religious 
values of the book likewise seems rather below the actuality. The 
great culminating idea of these poems, viz., the atoning and recon- 
ciling function of sacrificial suffering voluntarily endured, he be- 
lieves to have passed somewhat below the horizon of recent Jewish 
thinking.“ Nor does he appear to consider this an irreparable 
loss. In his practical restriction of the ‘Servant’ to a national 
interpretation® there is also, one cannot help feeling, a certain 
limitation. But when all is said, this scholar has at least helped us 
to realize more vividly how great has been the influence of Second 
Isaiah on later writers. 

Admittedly Principal Smith’s commentary is exceptionally 
strong in the matter of interpretation and appreciation, both liter- 
ary and spiritual. Ever since his volumes on Isaiah first appeared 
they have taken rank as the ideal exposition of the book for teachers 
and preachers. In them, it is often remarked, we see the critical 
scholar at his best. All the more, then, does one regret the failure 
in the new edition to iron out certain wrinkles left in the old. Where 
a satisfactory text has not yet been achieved there is left a sense 
of disappointment, not only with the commentary, but with the 
prophet himself. Working against real appreciation, too, is the 
author’s removal (as in the ‘Servant Songs’) of fragments of pas- 
sages from the context of the poems in which they are embedded 
in order to gather into one chapter a group of related topics. 
Because of this it becomes impossible to appreciate the literary 
power of poems as wholes. In many cases“ we are asked to admire 
torsos and fragments where we might better view complete units. 


42 P. 109. 
43 Pp. 15f. 
4 See, e. g., pp. 440ff., where the striking poem 56 9—57 21 is broken up 
into fragments. 
25* 
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Some of the earlier poems, furthermore, fail to appear in their 
true greatness because of the forced exegesis of certain ‘Servant’ 
passages to fit the ‘Cyrus’ interpolation; there is too much Cyrus 
in the commentary. Possibly, too, the really splendid interpret- 
ations of the ‘Servant’ have at times almost too much of a New Testa- 
ment flavor—it is fatally easy to read into a text ideas which are 
only remotely implicit there. The fact remains, however, that 
Smith’s volumes still stand as classics in the field of spiritual 
interpretation and appreciation. 

Dr. Torrey gives Second Isaiah a supreme place both as poet and 
seer. “There is good ground,” he asserts, “for pronouncing this 
suite of twenty-seven lyrics the greatest single poetical work of 
any age.”“5 His chapter on “Characteristic Literary Features’ 
throws new light on the literary craftsmanship of the poet. Espe- 
cially enlightening is the comparison” of the structure of the poems 
with that of a classical musical composition. The poem usually 
begins with a briefintroduction. This is followed by the first theme 
(a); then comes the second theme (b), contrasted with the first 
theme. Lastly, we have a finale combining the two. A careful 
study of the compositions in the light of their basic structure 
awakens new enthusiasm for this master workman at the poet’s 
trade. Added to this is his free and varied use of such devices as 
assonance, word-plays, repetition, dramatic dialogue, humor, and 
boldness in figures of speech. 

Perhaps the most striking section of this scholar’s appreciative 
interpretation of Second Isaiah is that which deals with the pro- 
phet’s attitude toward the Gentiles.“ The charge of vindictiveness 
and narrowness sometimes brought against him is amply re- 
futed. Instead we are reminded that the new gospel which the 
book so insistently repeats is nothing more nor less than “the an- 
nouncement of salvation for the Gentiles.”*® In this connection the 


4s PX. 

46 Chapter XI, pp. 183—204. 
47 Pp, 191f. 

48 Pp, 111 ff. 

49 P, 113. 
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Messianic leader is portrayed by the prophet with such originality 
and power that succeeding ages turn back to it for the essential 
features of their hope.®° It is no small merit of Torrey’s commentary 
that he has set in high relief the fact that Second Isaiah has prim- 
arily in mind the Messianic age. One rises from the reading of 
this study of the master poet and prophet amazed and won by the 
majestic breadth of his sympathy and love. No longer may even a 
cynical generation question that here are literary and spiritual 
treasures of the highest quality and value, worthy to be handed 
down from generation to generation. 


IV 
It must be evident as the issue of this discussion that these 
recent interpreters have helped us to a better understanding and 
truer appreciation of the Second Isaiah. Levy has brought the 
important Jewish point of view. Principal Smith, while contri- 
buting little more that is new, has emphasized once again the 
unique religious insight of the prophet. Torrey has given us an 


original and stimulating study with which Biblical scholarship 
must henceforth seriously concern itself. His creative work on the 
insistent problems of unity, text, meter and strophe, background, 
and appreciation challenges attention. It would seem that he has 
shown us the way to a more coherent and just view of this greatest 
of all the literary masterpieces of the ancient world.5 


5° For the influence of the Messiah of Second Isaiah on the portrait of 
Jesus in the Gospels and in Acts, see the article by Torrey in the symposium 
on “Primitive Christianity and Judaism” in Parts I and II of this volume 
of the JOURNAL, pp. 24—36. 

51 Cp. the review in the Amerwan Journal of Semitic Languages XLV, 
No. 1 (Oct. 1928): “Taken as a whole it seems to the writer that here we 
have an American achievement, literary and historical, rivalling that of 
Wellhausen” — this with reference to the Torreyan trilogy on Ezra, 
Second Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
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DIE FUNF SINNE IM NEUEN TESTAMENT 


VON D. ERNST VON DOBSCHUTZ, HALLE 


ie nachstehende Abhandlung!, welche die Aufmerksamkeit 
D auf ein bisher wenig beachtetes Problem lenkt, méchte einen 
Beitrag zur Charakteristik des Urchristentums nach seiner Kigen- 
art geben. Die im Neuen Testament bezeugte Religion hebt sich 
gerade hier deutlich von aller Philosophie, aber auch der um- 
gebenden Religionswelt des Hellenismus ab. Dabei lassen sich 
doch vielleicht die verschiedenen Stréme des damaligen Synkre- 


tismus in ihrem Einflu8 auf das Urchristentum erkennen. Das 
Neue Testament steht zum Alten, das Urchristentum kniipft an 
das Judentum an. und dieses ist von den Religionen des Orients 
ebenso wie von denen der hellenistischen Welt spezifisch unter- 
schieden. Aber man beobachtet doch immer wieder, daB das 
Judentum so gut wie das Urchristentum nicht ohne Beeinflussung 
durch die Umwelt seinen Weg hat machen kénnen. Schwierig ist 
nur, was wir erst neuerdings deutlicher zu erkennen beginnen, 
da} es mit dem einfachen Gegensatz Judentum und Hellenismus 
nicht getan ist. In letzerem steckt schon der Synkretismus, der 
Griechisches und Orientalisches verbindet. Beide sind deutlich 
unterschieden und doch wesensverwandt. So ist es nicht immer 


1 Sie wurde zuerst vorgetragen in einer religionsgeschichtlichen Ver- 
einigung, dem Halleschen Thiasos. Der regen Aussprache, an der sich die 
Herren E. Diehl, H. Dérries, O. Ei®feldt, H. Gunkel, G. Karo, O. Kern, 
H. Schmidt, H. W. Schomerus, Th. Zachariae, Th. Ziehen beteiligten, ver- 
danke ich manche wertvolle Anregung. Das Material aus den Hermetika- 


und Mandaer-Schriften haben mir die Herren H. Braun und O. Michel 
beschafft. 
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leicht, im einzelnen sicher auszumachen, auf welche Quelle eine 
bestimmte Erscheinung zuriickgeht. 

‘Von der Bedeutung der Sinne im Urchristentum wollen wir 
reden. Spielen iiberhaupt die Sinne in der Religion eine Rolle? 
Hat die Religion es nicht mit der Welt des Ubersinnlichen zu tun, 
vor allem das Christentum? Wer von dem Neuen Testament her- 
kommt, dem liegt diese Frage sehr nahe. Der allgemeine Eindruck 
ist in der Tat, daB hier die ganze Sinnenwelt hinter. der reinen 
Geistigkeit des Gottesgedankens und der entsprechenden Geistigkeit 
der Gottesverehrung zuriicktritt. Anders wird schon denken, wer die 
Religionsgeschichte kennt, die in ihren niederen Stufen die Be- 
deutung des Sinnlichen auch fiir die Religion stark hervortreten 
la8t. Es lat sich nur fragen, wie weit dieses Sinnliche im Verlauf 
der Entwicklung von den Religionen abgestreift worden ist. Wir 
haben hier einen sehr deutlichen Fall eines vielfach zu beobachten- 
den Entwicklungsprozesses vor uns, der von sinnlicher Wirklich- 
keit zu geistiger Bildlichkeit religidser Worte und Wendungen 
fiihrt. Gerade diesen Proze8 der Vergeistigung zu studieren, den 
Ubergang aus dem Gegenstindlichen in das Bildhafte zu ver- 
folgen, ist fiir den Religionsforscher von héchstem Interesse. 
Kommt man mit einem von hieraus geschulten Auge an das Neue 
Testament heran, so zeigt sich doch, da8 der allgemeine Eindruck 
triigt. Es ist hier mehr von den Sinnen die Rede, als man von 
vornherein vorauszusetzen geneigt ist. Aber es fragt sich immer, 
in welchem Sinne diese Wendungen gemeint sind. Haben wir 
wirklich ein Recht, Beobachtungen aus der allgemeinen Religions- 
geschichte in ihren dlteren Stufen auf das Urchristentum zu iiber- 
tragen? Diirfen wir von Nachwirkungen eines Kultrealismus 
reden? Oder miissen wir statt dessen nicht viel mehr die reine 
Vergeistigung, den Bildcharakter der meisten hier in Betracht 
kommenden Au8erungen betonen? Ist es angingig, Einfliisse der 
Umwelt zu konstatieren? oder hat der Vergleich nur dazu zu 
dienen, die Besonderheit des Urchristlichen klar herauszustellen ? 
Jedenfalls lohnt sich eine Untersuchung dessen, was das Neue 
Testament iiber die Sinne und ihre Bedeutung fiir Religion und 
Ethik sagt. Die Periode, in der wir in falscher Ubergeistigkeit fast 
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vergaBen, da der Mensch neben dem geistigen ein sinnliches 
Leben fiihrt, von Gott zu beidem bestimmt, und da auch die 
Sinne ein Gottesgeschenk sind, fiir das der Mensch zu danken hat, 
ist heute doch wohl voriiber. Es gehért zu den wesentlichen Ziigen 
der biblischen Religion, daB sie an jener falschen iibergeistigen 
EKinstellung keinen Teil hat. Sie kann nicht verantwortlich dafiir 
gemacht werden, da8 Christen teilweise unter dem EinfluB des 
Denkens griechischer Philosophen sich so einseitig iibersinnlich 
eingestellt haben, daB sie Gott und sein Schépfungswerk aus den 
Augen verloren und nur noch ,,geistlich“ lebten und dachten. 


I. 

Eine Theorieiiber die fiinf Sinne, wie sie die griechische Philo- 
sophie aufgestellt hat, und wie sie bei dem jiidisch-alexandrinischen 
Religionsphilosophen Philo eine groBe Rolle spielt, fehlt dem 
Neuen Testament. Schon das ist bezeichnend. Das Urchristentum 
steht philosophischen Theorien véllig fern. Die Fiinfzahl der 
Sinne, bei Philo so gerne allegorisch verwendet, wird im Neuen 
Testament nirgends erwahnt, geschweige denn, da iiber die 
Funktion der Sinne irgendwelche Gedanken entwickelt wiirden. 
Hinter den Sinnen steht letzlich als Zentralorgan das Herz, nicht 
der Nis, und es wird weniger davon gesprochen, was die Sinne 
dem Herzen zufiihren, als davon, daB aus dem Herzen die bésen 
Gedanken kommen (vgl. unten Nr. IX). Die vorausgesetzten An- 
schauungen sind vdllig unreflektiert. Es ist naive volkstiimliche 
Psychologie, die hier verwendet wird. 

Die Fiinfzahl der Sinne scheint eine verbreitete, nicht bloB auf 
die Griechen beschriinkte Anschauung zu sein. Wenigstens wird, 
wie mir Herr Geheimrat Zachariae mitteilt, das Wort fiir Sinn im 
Indischen auch als Ideogramm fiir die Fiinf-Zahl gebraucht. 

Auffallend haufig ist die Bezugnahme auf die fiinf Sinne bei 
Philo. Er zahlt sie auf u.a.: de cherub. 73 (I 188 Cohn-Wendland), 
de conf. ling. 53, 90 (II 239, 246), regelmaBig in der Reihenfolge: Ge- 
sicht, Gehér, Geruch, Geschmack, Gefiihl?. Er verwendet die 


* Nur bei Geruch, Geschmack schwankt die Stellung, vergl. de Abr. 
236, 238. 
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Fiinfzahl allegorisch, wo immer es geht. So findet er die fiinf Sinne 
dargestellt in der dem Verderben geweihten Pentapolis des Jordan- 
tales, von der nur eine Stadt, Zoar, erhalten bleibt Gen. 19: De 
Abrahamo 147—149, 165 f. (IV 34, 38 C.—W.). Er findet sie Gen. 14 
in den fiinf Kénigen, die mit den vier — das sind ihm die Empfin- 
dungen (7a07) Lust, Begierde, Furcht und Betriibnis — streiten, 
bis Abraham, der eine Weise (= vous), dariiber kommt, die Zahl 
des Streites Neun zur Zahl der Vollkommenheit Zehn erweiternd. 
Zwei von den fiinf K6nigen fallen in einen Brunnen: Geschmack 
und Tastsinn reichen in die Tiefen des KGérpers, indem sie die 
Sinneseindriicke den Eingeweiden iibermitteln; drei andere K6- 
nige fliehen: Gesicht, Gehér, Geruch schweifen gerne umher und 
suchen sich von dem Kérper loszumachen (de congr. erud. gr. 
92f., III 90; de Abr. 236—244, IV 52ff.). Philo findet die Fiinfzahl 
in den fiinf bunten Ricken, die Joseph, der Typus der AuBerlich- 
keit, seinem Vollbruder Benjamin, dem Sohne Rahels, der Sinnen- 
wahrnehmung, schenkt Gen. 4522; in der von Joseph angeord- 
neten Abgabe eines Fiinftels von allem Ertrag der Agypter Gen. 
47 24 (de migr. Abr. 203f., II 308). Wenn Jakob nach Agypten 
kam, nach Exodus 1 5 LXX mit 75 Seelen, nach Deuteron. 10 21 mit 
70 Seelen, so lést sich dieser Widerspruch bei Philo durch die 
Erkenntnis, da8 es sich bei der Differenz von fiinf um die finf 
Sinne handelt, die Jakob, der noch Ringende, abstoBen mu8, um 
za dem Uberwinder Israel zu werden (de migrat. Abr. 199ff., 201, 
II 307); das gleiche schon in den 75 Jahren Abrahams Gen. 12 4 
(198 II 307). Philo findet die fiinf Sinne in den fiinf Téchtern des Sal- 
paad aus dem Stamme Manasse, also von Josephs Art, auf das 
AuBerliche gerichtet (Num. 26 ss, de vita Mosis II 203—205, IV 247; 
de migr. Abr. 205, II 309). Er findet sie in den fiinf Saulen, die 
an der Front der Stiftshiitte stehen, die AuBenseite und die Innen- 
seite verbindend Exodus 26 37; (de vita Mosis II 81, IV 219). 
Nicht genug mit diesen Pentaden. Philo folgt daneben einer 
stoischen Doctrin, welche die Seele in zwei Teile zerlegt, eine héhere 
(ro Aoyxov), bei Philo dem vois gleichgesetzt, und eine niedere 
(ro GAoyov). Letzterem werden sieben Seelenkrafte zugeschrieben, 
das ist die Zeugungskraft (-yovj), das Sprachvermégen (ww) und 
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die fiinf Sinne (de opif. mundi 117,I 41; leg. alleg. I 11, I 63; de 
agricult. 30, II 101; de Abr. 29, IV 7). Dies erméglicht es, auch an 
Stellen, wo die Siebenzahl vorkommt, die Lehre von den fiinf 
Sinnen anzubringen, so z. B. bei den sieben Téchtern des heid- 
nischen Priesters Jethro von Midian, dessen Schwiegersohn Moses 
wird (Exodus 2 16; de mutat. nom. 110, III 175). Dieselbe Theorie 
auch de migr. Abr. 206, II 309: die Sinne gehéren zum unverniinf- 
tigen Teil der Seele; desgleichen de congr. erud. gr. 26, III 77: Lea 
der verniinftige Seelenteil, Rahel der unverniinftige. Von dieser 
Lehre aus begreift sich auch die merkwiirdige Theorie von den 
sieben den Menschen beigegebenen Geistern, welche in dem Testa- 
ment der zwélf Patriarchen (Ruben c. 2) vorgetragen wird; nur 
ist hier der Geist des Lebens vorangestellt und deshalb neben dem 
des Gesichts, des Gehérs, des Geruchs, der Rede, des Geschmacks 
und des Samens der Tastsinn ausgefallen. Auch bei den Indern 
findet sich in der Lehre von den zweimal fiinf Sinnen, den auf- 
nehmenden und den auswirkenden, etwas Ahnliches: zu letzteren 
gehéren auch you; und dw}. In der spiteren indischen Speku- 
lation ist dies in der sogenannten Tatwa-Lehre bis zu weit hoheren 
Zahlen -(24 und mehr) entwickelt und verfeinert. Die Mandaer 
legen ihrem Lichtkénig fiinf Krafte bei, die etwas an die fiinf 
Sinne erinnern: Licht, Wohlduft, liebliche Stimme, Rede des Mun- 
des, Schénheit der Gestalt (R. Ginza I 19, S. 7 Lidzbarski). Eine 
andere Fiinfzahl scheint fast Erweiterung der Trias von Deut. 30 14 
(= Rom. 10 st): Augen, Mund, Ohren, Herz, Hinde (I 152, 8. 23, 
vgl. II 1, 115, S. 45). Sie haben eine Neunzahl von Gliedern bzw. 
Sinnen: Haupt, Auge, Ohr, Mund, Hand. Herz, K6rper, Knie, 
FuB (R. Ginza IT 2, S. 57). 

Dem steht nun das vdllige Fehlen einer Theorie sowohl im A.T. 
wie im N.T. gegeniiber. Fiillt in Leisegangs Philo-Index der Ar- 
tikel aic@yo1 sieben Spalten, so haben wir aicOyow bei den 
LXX 28mal, darunter 22mal im Buche der Spriiche fiir AY. 
Im N.T. steht es nur einmal, Phil. 19, neben eriyywars. ato Onri prov, 
bei Philo an acht Stellen (leg. alleg I 104, III 183, 235; quod det. 
pot. ins. sol. 15, de post. Caini 112, de ebriet. 155, 201, de confus. 
ling. 20), schreiben LXX Jerem. 4 19; wir lesen es 4. Makk. 2 22 
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und im N.T. Hebr. 5 14: ,. Die Erwachsenen, die durch den Gebrauch 
die Sinneswerkzeuge geiibt haben zur Unterscheidung von Gut 
und Schlecht.“ Also kommen im Neuen Testament ate@yo1s und 
aic@nrijprov je einmal vor. Die Vulgata iibersetzt beidemal mit sen- 
sus. Eine Theorie iiber die Sinne und ihr Verhialtnis zur Vernunft 
fehlt im Neuen Testament ganz. Ja, wir finden nirgends eine Auf- 
zihlung der fiinf Sinne. Paulus stellt einmal 1. Kor. 12 17 Gesicht, 
Gehér und Geruch zusammen; 1. Joh. 1 1 redet von Héren, Sehen 
und Betasten. 
II. 

Die sogenannten niederen Sinne treten fast yanz zuriick. Nicht, 
als ob sich das von selbst verstiinde. In der Religionsgeschichte 
haben der Geschmack und der Geruch ihre stark ausgeprigte Be- 
deutung. Beide gehéren enge zusammen; das zeigt schon die 
Sprache: im Oberdeutschen wird Schmecken fiir Riechen gebraucht, 
und wo der Norddeutsche sagt: es schmeckt schén. erklart der 
Siiddeutsche: es ist gut. 

Vielfach wird die Gottheit selbst in Form irgendwelcher Speisen 
genossen oder ihr zu Ehren werden bestimmte Speisen gegessen. 
Dabei ist selbstverstindlich, daB diese heilige Speise wohlschmek- 
kend ist. Manche der Tabu-Regeln, die Unterscheidung von reinen 
und unreinen, erlaubten und verbotenen Speisen betreffend, mégen 
auf Geschmacksunterschieden beruhen. So ist bei dem biblischen 
Verbot, den Wiedehopf zu essen, dessen iibler Geruch und Ge- 
schmack sicher ein Motiv (s. Baentsch zu Lev. 11 19). 

Die Gottheit riecht gerne Gutes; daher dem Opfer lieblicher 
Duft zukommt. Aber sie riecht auch selbst gut; das Heilige duftet 
schon. ,,Mein Atem erfreut sich an des Herren lieblichem Geruch* 
heifit es in den Oden Salomos 11 1:. 

Umgekehrt wird dem Bésen Gestank beigelegt und wohl in Ab- 
leitung davon wird die Unwissenheit dem iiblen Geruch des Meeres 
verglichen (Oden Sal. 1814). Ignatius stellt der wohlduftenden 
Myrrhe, mit der Christus gesalbt wurde, den iiblen Geruch der 
Irrlehre des Teufels gegeniiber (ad Eph. 17 1). Derselbe mahnt im 
Bilde der durch Salzen vor Faulnis geschiitzten Speise, sich vor 
Irrlehre zu wahren. ..da ihr sonst durch den Geruch iiberfithrt 
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werdet (ad Magn. 102). Ganz besonders tritt der Geruch bei 
den Mandiaern hervor: Wohlduft ist die zweite Kraft des Licht- 
konigs (R. Ginza 119, S. 7), Wohlduft entstrémt seinem unver- 
welklichen Kranz (I 1, 25, S. 9). Die Welt des Glanzes und des 
Lichtes ist zugleich die Welt des Wohlgeruches ohne haBliche 
Diifte (I 1, 42, S. 10). Der Wohlduft der Kénige des Lichts (Engel) 
iiberwindet den haBlichen Duft der Gétter und den Duft aller 
Irrlehre (I 1, 61, 8. 12). Duft ist gleich sich freuen (R. Ginza I 61, 
S. 12). Durch den Duft des Lichtsgesandten erhalt, wer ihn riecht, 
Leben (II 3, 8. 57 und 59, 20). Der Duft des lebendigen Wassers 
und des lebendigen Feuers macht den iiblen Duft aller Geschépfe 
der materiellen Welt (Biume, Pflanzen, Kriuter usw.) wohlriechend 
(III 89, S. 92). 

Gegeniiber diesen religionsgeschichtlichen Tatsachen ist nun 
die Feststellung wichtig, dab beide Begriffe im Neuen Testament 
nur ganz selten angetroffen werden und fast durchweg in bildlicher 
Bedeutung. Das Schmecken findet sich im Neuen Testament im 
eigentlichen Sinne bei der Verwandlung des Wassers zu Wein: der 
Speisenmeister schmeckt, kostet den Wein (Joh. 2 9) und bei dem 
Betaéubungstrank, den der Gekreuzigte kostet und ablehnt (Mk. 
15 23; Mt. 27 s4). Diese Stellen haben keine unmittelbare reli- 
gidse Beziehung. Wo das Schmecken in religiésem Sinne steht, 
da ist es bildlich. 

Rein bildlich ist der aus Ezech. 311. in der Joh. Off. 10 9 iiber- 
nommene Gedanke, daB die in Form einer Rolle von dem Seher 
verschluckte Offenbarung erst in seinem Munde sii8 schmeckt 
wie Honig, um dann im Bauche zu grimmen. 

Rein bildlich ist es auch, wenn Paulus den Rémern schreibt 
(15 24), daB er sich an ihnen sittigen wolle. Ignatius (ad Eph. 2 1) 
spricht in gleichem Sinne von ,,sich an den Lesern erholen“ (ava- 
mavew) und ,,erfrischen“ (ava\pvyxeu). 

Bildlich wird dann auch der Irrtum als ein Gift bezeichnet und 
von der (triigerischen) SiBigkeit des Todes geredet (Oden Sal. 38 8). 
Ignatius vergleicht die Irrlehre einem in Honigwein gereichten 
(uera oivoueAcTos) Gifttrank (ad Trall. 6 2). 

Sicher bildlich ist die Wendung ,,den Tod schmecken“ (Mk. 9 1 
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m. Par., Joh. 8 52; Hebr. 29). Sie mag in Verbindung gebracht 
werden mit der bildlich gebrauchten Wendung ,,den Kelch trinken“ 
im Sinne von ,,den Tod erleiden“, wie wir sie in Jesu Wort an die 
Zebedaiden (Mt. 2022; Mk. 1038), in dem Gethsemane-Gebet 
(Mt. 26 39; Mk. 14 36; vgl. Joh. 1811) finden. Wird doch Mt. 
27 s4 Schmecken gerade vom Kosten eines (Betaéubungs)-Trankes 
gebraucht. 

Diese Wendung ihrerseits erinnert wieder an die alttestament- 
lichen Drohworte von dem Kelch (oder Becher) des Zornes Gottes 
(Jer. 2515, 27, 28; Jes. 5117, 22; Hab. 216; vgl. Ez. 23 a111.; 
Ps. 75 9; bitterer Trunk auch Jer. 8 14; Ps. 60 5), die auch im Neuen 
Testament nachklingen (Off. Joh. 14 10; 16 19; vgl. den Taumel- 
wein Oden Sal. 38 13). DaS hinter dieser bildlichen Wendung ur- 
spriinglich ein sakral-gerichtlicher Akt steht, darauf fiihrt vor 
allem Jer. 49 12, der Gedanke unverschuldeten Trinkens des Kel- 
ches. Man mag dabei auch erinnern an das Trinken des Bitter- 
wassers (oder Fluchwassers) durch eine verdichtige Ehefrau 
(Num. 5 241). Vermutlich hat es auch in Alt-Israel oder seiner Um- 
welt die Strafe des Giftbechers gegeben, dessen Trinken den Tod 
bringt. Daran mag diese Wendung enkniipfen.* 

Sicher bildlich ist auch die Anwendung in Hebr. 6 4, 5 ,,die himm- 
lische Gabe kosten“ bzw. ,,das kraftige Wort Gottes und die 
Krafte der zukiinitigen Welt kosten“: Auch hierhinter mégen 
konkretere Gedanken von Gétterspeise, messianischem Mahl u. dgl. 
liegen. Aber es ist falsch, einen urchristlichen Kultakt dahinter zu 
suchen. Mit dem Abendmahlsgenu8 hat es wirklich nichts zu 
tun, sondern ist nur ein Ausdruck fiir den bewuBten Anteil an den 
christlichen Heilsgiitern in Gegensatz zu deren nachmaliger Ver- 
scherzung. Bei V. 5 ist dieser bildliche Charakter klar; bei V. 4 
haben einzelne Ausleger speziell an das heilige Abendmahl denken 
wollen. Aber mit welchem Recht nimmt man dasselbe Wort 
innerhalb desselben Satzes einmal realistisch, das andere Mal bild- 
lich? Es wird bei der himmlischen Gabe an das Heil im allgemeinen 


3 In der Vermutung eines solchen realen Hintergrundes der Wendung 
yeverOat Oavdrov treffe ich mich, wie ich nachtraglich feststellte, mit 
Hans Schmidt. 
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und bei dem Schmecken an das BewuBt-dessen-teilhaftig-werden zu 
denken sein. Ebensowenig bezieht sich der 1. Petr. 2 3 aufgenom- 
mene Psalmvers 349 ,,Schmecket und sehet, wie freundlich der 
Herr ist“ auf den AbendmahlsgenuB. Bei der geistigen Eigenart 
der alttestamentlichen Religion ist schon bei dem Psalmvers ein 
gegenstandliches Verstindnis, wie es bei der Dionysos-Religion 
méglich wire, ausgeschlossen. Allerdings ist die Wortbedeutung 
.,chrestos“ ganz konkret; es wird nach Lk. 5 39 vom alten Wein 
gebraucht: er ist mild und sii8. Aber das geht schon in der Psalm- 
stelle in die Bedeutung ,,giitig“ iiber, und so meint es 1. Petr. 2 3 
ganz abgesehen davon, da der Verfasser in chrestos vielleicht 
noch ein Wortspiel mit ,,christos“‘ fand: ,,da8 Christus der Herr 
ist‘. Von einem GenieBen des Herrn im Sakrament ist hier so 
wenig die Rede wie Hebr. 6 4. 

Vom Wohlgeruch im eigentlichen Sinne ist im Neuen Testa- 
ment 1. Kor. 12 17 (6a@pyors) die Rede; von dem das ganze Haus 
erfiillenden Wohlgeruch der Nardensalbe Joh. 12 3; von dem Lei- 
chengeruch bei Lazarus Joh. 11 39, Alles andere ist auch hier 
bildlich. Aus der alttestamentlichen Opfersprache hat das Neue 
Testament den Gedanken des ,,reach nichoach“ (Beruhigungs- 
geruch) = doy edwdtas (Wohlgeruchsduft) iibernommen, der Opfer- 
duft, der der Gottheit willkommen ist. Das wendet Paulus auf die 
ihm zuteil gewordene Spende der Philipper an (Phil. 4 1s); Eph. 5 2 
wird es auf das Todesopfer Christi bezogen. Ein etwas anderer 
Gedanke, von den Weihrauchdiiften bei einem Triumphzuge her- 
genommen, scheint 2. Kor. 2 14 vorzuliegen: ,,Ein Geruch vom Tode 
zum Tode, ein Geruch vom Leben zum Leben“. Dagegen wei das 
Neue Testament nichts von einem sinnlichen Duft des Heiligen, 
eine Vorstellung, deren Verbreitung Ernst Lohmeyer in seiner 
bekannten Abhandlung ,,Vom géttlichen Wohlgeruch“ (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.- 
hist. K]. X 9, 1919) an vielen auBerchristlichen und spatchristlichen 
Beispielen dargestellt hat. Hellenistischen Einflu8 im Urchristen- 

4 Vgl. iibrigens schon H. Weinel, die Wirkungen des Geistes und der 


Geister im nachapostolischen Zeitalter 1899, 196ff. und Eb. Nestle, 
ZNW 4, 1903, 272; 7, 1908, 95. 
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tum zeigt deutlich der in der Petrus-Apokalypse erwahnte Wohl- 
geruch, der von dem Orte der Seligen ausstrémt und den die Jiinger 
bis auf den Verklaérungsberg hin riechen — offenbar als ein Be- 
weis fiir die Wirklichkeit des Geschauten gedacht. Sehr merk- 
wiirdig ist auch der von H. J. Cadbury, The odor of the spirit at 
pentecost (Journal of Biblical Literature XLVIII, 237—56, 1928) 
ausfiihrlich erérterte Zug spiterer Pfingstdarstellungen, die neben 
dem Windesbrausen und den Feuerflammen (also Audition und 
Vision) auch den Wohlgeruch geltend machen. Aber gerade daB 
dies in cer neutestamentlichen Pfingsterzihlung fehlt, ist be- 
merkenswert. 
Ill. 

Auf einer anderen Fiche liegt, was vom Tastsinn zu sagen ist. 

Auch hierbei gibt es Lust- und Unlustgefiihle, wie Philo aus- 
driicklich betont, ad Abr. 239, IV 52: man fihlt den Unterschied 
von weich und hart, rauh und glatt, warm und kalt. Diese Seite 
fehlt im Neuen Testament ganz. 

Vielleicht darf man es hierunter stellen, daB bei der bekannten 
Gotteserscheinung des Elias (1. Kén. 19 11¢1.) Gottes Nahen in 
dem leisen, sanften Sauseln (im Gegensatz zu Sturmwind, Erd- 
beben und Feuer) gespiirt wird, wihrend umgekehrt Eliphas von 
Theman (bei Hiob 415) dem voriiberstreichenden Lufthauch der 
Gotteserscheinung die Wirkung des Schreckens beilegt. Bei den 
neutestamentlichen Gotteserscheinungen findet sich nichts Der- 
artiges. Es ist doch etwas anderes, wenn nach Joh. 38 die Tat- 
sichlichkeit des dem Winde verglichenen Geistes am Héren seiner 
Stimme, d. h. des Windessausens, nicht aber am Fiihlen seines 
Wehens festgestellt wird. So scheint auch das Windesbrausen 
zu Pfingsten mehr als akustische Erscheinung denn als Gefiihls- 
wahrnehmung verstanden zu sein. 

Das Tasten kann ein Ersatz fiir Sehen sein: Der blinde Simson 
tastet nach den Saulen der Halle (Ri. 16 26). Von dem erblindeten 
Paulus wird gesagt, daB er an der Hand gefiihrt werden muBte 
(xetpaywyeiv Act. 98; 2211). Von dem durch Paulus mit dem 
Fluch der Blindheit belegten Zauberer Elymas heiBt es, daB er 
nach Leuten suchte, die ihn fiihrten (Act. 13 11). 
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Meist aber ist Tasten, Fiihlen eine Steigerung iiber das Sehen 
hinaus. Es ist das starkste Mittel, sich von der realen Existenz 
eines Dinges zu iiberzeugen. In diesem Sinne hat auch Aristoteles 
gegeniiber Demokrits Lehre von dem Triigerischen aller Sinnes- 
wahrnehmungen die besondere Zuverlassigkeit des Tastsinnes 
hervorgehoben. In der Tat wird jeder Mensch iiberzeugt sein, daB, 
mégen auch Ohr und Auge ihn tauschen kénnen, die handgreif- 
liche Feststellung von dem Dasein eines Gegenstandes nicht triigt. 
Was ich fiihle, ist mir naher, als was ich hére und sehe. Die harte 
Wirklichkeit dringt sich iiberzeugend auf, wenn wir uns an ihr 
stoBen. Das Feuer ist kein Schein, wenn man sich daran verbrennt! 
Es gehért schon ein groBes Ma8 dogmatischer Eigenwilligkeit in 
abstraktem Denken dazu, diesen unmittelbaren Eindriicken gegen- 
iiber die Richtigkeit der Sinneswahrnehmung zu bezweifeln. In 
diesem Sinne einer Ubersteigerung heift es bei Hermes Tris- 
megistos (V 23, 42) Gott erkennen, sehen und mit den Handen 
selbst ergreifen vénow AaBeiv, deiv cai kaBErOat avrais Tais yepoiv. 
Das ist hier bildlich gemeint, denn es handelt sich um die mit der 
Vernunft zu vollziehende Erkenntnis Gottes, des unsichtbar Sicht- 
baren, aus seinen Werken (vgl. Rém. 1 20). 

Im Neuen Testament kommt das Tasten unter diesem Ge- 
sichtspunkt der sicheren Uberfiihrung von der Wirklichkeit in 
doppelter Hinsicht vor: zunachst bei den Erscheinungen des Auf- 
erstandenen. Nach Lk. 24 ssf. iiberzeugen sich die erschreckten 
Jiinger, die da meinten, einen Geist zu schauen, durch Betasten 
von Hianden und FiiBen des Herrn davon, daB er kein Gespenst 
ist, denn dies hat nicht Fleisch und Bein. Dasselbe noch scharfer 
ausgedriickt in dem vielleicht aus dem Hebrierevangelium stam- 
menden Fragment bei Ignatius (ad Smyrn. 3 2 AaBere, Wyrapyoaré 
me Kat tere OTt OVK eiut Oatuonov agwuaTov). Bei Joh. 20 20, 2 ff. 
wiederholt sich dasselbe nur mit verschirfter Betonung. Es gilt 
die Identitaét des Auferstandenen mit dem Gekreuzigten fest- 
zustellen. Thomas will nicht glauben, bis daB er die Nagelmale 
in seinen Hianden gesehen und seinen Finger in die Nagelmale 
und seine Hand in seine Seitenwunde gelegt hat. Und so geschieht 
es: als der Auferstandene nach 8 Tagen wieder erscheint, heiBt er 
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Thomas, seinen Finger hergeben und die Hande ,,sehen“, seine 
Hand hergeben und sie in die Seitenwunde legen. Diese hand- 
greifliche Feststellung der Identitat gibt den Beweis, da8 der Herr 
wirklich auferstanden ist (dvtws #yép0y 6 xvpios Lk. 24 34). Man 
kann auch sagen, sie bietet die Wiederlegung des Doketismus, 
vgl. Ignatius ad Trall. 10; ad Smyrn. 2; 4, 2). 

Scheinbar in Gegensatz hierzu steht das beriihmte ,,Noli me 
tangere“ (Joh. 2017). Es gehért zu der Eigenart des 4. Evange- 
liums, daB es sich oft selbst widerspricht, verbessert, aufhebt; 
(z.B. 42; 78; 815). Wir werden noch sehen, wie sich der ganz auf das 
Schauen gerichteten Tendenz das ,,Selig sind, die nicht sehen und 
doch glauben“ (20 29) entgegen stellt. So tritt in diesem ux wou darov 
ein Zug des Ubersinnlichen gerade an der Stelle hervor, wo schein- 
bar alles auf die sinnliche Feststellung durch Betasten eingestelit 
sein sollte. Gerade dies diirfte ein geschichtlich echtes Moment 
sein; ging doch die Volksvorstellung und mit ihr die Tendenz der 
Gemeindeiiberlieferung gerade auf das kraB Sinnliche. Und daher 
kann man in jedem un- bzw. iibersinnlichen Zug emen Nachklang 
von wirklich Erlebtem, Unbeschreiblichem erkennen. 

Zum andern kommt das Tasten als Mittel der Uberzeugung von 
Wirklichkeit auch in Bezug auf die gesamte Lebenserscheinung 
Jesu in Betracht. Wieder in Gegensatz zum Doketismus steht bei 
Johannes das Streben, das irdisch Menschliche an Jesus eindriick- 
lich offenbar zu machen. Darum heift es nicht nur (Ev. 1 18): 
,,Jas Wort ward Fleisch, und wir sahen seine Herrlichkeit“‘, sondern 
(1. Joh. 11): ,,Das da von Anfang war, das wir gehért haben, 
das wir gesehen haben mit unsern Augen, das wir geschaut haben 
und unsere Hinde betastet haben, vom Wort des Lebens.. .“ 
Die Gnosis gab um des Gedankens des vom Himmel herabgestie- 
genen Gottwesens willen die reale Menschheit des Soter preis.5 
Das gnostische Evangelium der Johannes-Akten berichtet, daB 


5 Wie die Gnosis, so haben auch die Mandier es nur mit iibersinnlichen 
Erscheinungen géttlicher Wesen, eines himmlischen Erlésers, Boten aus der 
Lichtwelt, zu tun, Gedankengebilden eines mythologischen Denkens, denen 
die konkrete geschichtlich-menschliche Wirklichkeit fehlt. Daher fehlt auch 
die Betonung des Tastens. 


26 
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Jesus keine FuBspuren auf der Erde hinterlie8 und daB, wenn 
man ihn habe anfassen wollen, man in Luft griff. Dem gegen- 
iiber betont das kirchliche Christentum die volle menschliche 
Wirksamkeit dessen, der uns Gott offenbart. Der fleisch- 
gewordene Logos ist als solcher auch dem Tastsinn zuginglich. 
So werden wir hier vor das héchste Mysterium des Christentums 
gestellt und in das grundlegende Geheimnis der Menschwerdung 
Gottes gefiihrt. 

Aber der Tastsinn’ hat noch eine weitere Bedeutung. Als Er- 
greifen stellt er das letzte Ziel der Gottgewinnung dar. Das kommt 
in gewissem Sinne zum Ausdruck, wenn im Neuplatonismus als die 
héchste Stufe des Aufstiegs das Ergreifen des reinen Seins, die 
exacpy, erscheint, die noch tiber die mystische Gottesschau geht. 
Das ist philosophisch abstrakt. Anders bei Paulus, wenn er (Phil. 
312) im Bilde des Wettlaufs (oder der Jagd?) sagt: ,,Nicht, daB 
ich’s schon ergriffen hatte oder schon vollkommen sei, ich jage 
ihm aber nach, ob ich’s auch ergreifen méchte, nachdem ich von 
Christo Jesu ergriffen bin.“‘ Man mag nach 1. Tim. 6 12 als Ob- 
jekt zu ergreifen ,,das ewige Leben“ erginzen oder an das Ziel der 
christlichen Vollkommenheit denken -—- oder etwa an Gott selbst. 
gleichviel, in jedem Falle ist es ein Bild, so gut wie die Bilder von 
Wettlauf und Ringkampf. Bildlich ist ja auch die andere Seite, 
das Ergriffensein von Jesus Christus. Das la8t an die Bekehrungs- 
geschichte denken, aber in dieser ist. nach keinem der Berichte 
davon die Rede, da8 der Herr die Hand an Paulus gelegt habe. 
Als Bild aber eignet sich dieser Zug gut zum Ausdruck davon, 
da8 Paulus sich seit seiner Bekehrung als Sklave Jesu Christi 
fiihlt. Man kann ihn auch als Kriegsgefangenen denken, an den 
der Uberwinder seine Hand gelegt hat. Das alles ist bildlich. 

Bildlich ist es endlich auch, wenn Ignatius fiir die erstrebte 
Seligkeit so gerne den Ausdruck ,,Gott erlangen“ (cov exeruyeiv) 
gebraucht (ad Magn. 14; Trall.122; 13; Roém.12; 21; 41; 9 23; 
Smyrn. 11 1; Polyc. 23; 71; vgl. Magn. 13; Smyrn. 92; mit Incov 
Xpirroi Rom. 533 Aysévos émiTuyelv Smyrn. 113; absolut 
Philad. 5 1; daneben Qcot yéuew Magn. 14). 
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IV. 


Das ist alles, was von den sogenannten niederen Sinnen im 
Neuen Testament zu sagen ist, denen nach Philo (de Abr. 149, 
IV 34) etwas Tierisches und Sklavisches anhaftet. 

Weit iiberwiegend sind die héheren beiden Sinne, das Héren 
und das Sehen. Sie kommen in Betracht als die eigentlichen Auf- 
nahmeorgane fiir die géttliche Offenbarung. 

Sehr haufig finden wir beide verbunden, Sehen und Horen: 
Joh. 3 32; Act. 2 33; 420; Apoc. 511; 61; 813; 1. Joh. 1 2; um- 
gekehrt Horen und Sehen 1. Joh. 1 1, dann besonders im Paral- 
lelismus membrorum. So schon vom Alten Testament her: DaB 
Moses die volle Offenbarung Gottes erhalten hat, kleidet Num. 12 8 
in die Worte: ,, Von Mund zu Mund rede ich zu ihnen und er siehet 
den Herrn in eigener Gestalt.“ In der beriihmten Verstockungs- 
drohung aus Jes. 691. (Deut. 29 31.), bei Mt. 13 1311.; Mk. 412, 
Joh. 12 s91.; Act. 28 2611. heiBt es: ,,.Mit sehenden Augen nicht 
sehen und mit hérenden Ohren nicht héren, denn dieses Volkes 
Herz ist verstockt und ihre Ohren héren iibel und ihre Augen 
schlummern, auf daB sie nicht dermaleinst mit den Augen sehen und 
mit den Ohren héren und mit dem Herzen verstehen und sich be- 
kehren, daB ich ihnen hiilfe.“? Nicht minder in der Seligpreisung 
(Matth. 13 16; Lk. 10 23¢.): ,,Selig sind die Augen, die sehen, das 
ihr sehet (und die Ohren, die héren, das ihr héret), denn ich sage 
euch, viele Propheten und K6nige wollten sehen, das ihr sehet, 
und habens nicht gesehen, und héren, das ihr héret, und habens 
nicht gehért.“ Will Johannes das Vorhandensein einer Gottes- 
erkenntnis bei den Juden leugnen, so sagt er: ,,Jhr habt weder 
seine Stimme gehért, noch seine Gestalt gesehen“ (Joh. 5 37). 
Soll das alle Wahrnehmungen und alles Denken Ubersteigende 
des zukiinftigen Heils geschildert werden, so sagt Paulus mit einem 
apokryphen Wort (1. Kor. 2 9): ,,Was kein Auge gesehen hat und 


* Das Gleiche im Hermes Trismegistos: Sehen und Héren I, 6 (3,16); 
X 24 ( 83,12); X 6 (70,108). 
Héren und Sehen I, 1 (1,9); VII, 3 (55,16f.). 
7 Ahnliches bei den Mandaern (R. Ginza I, 161 S. 24). 
26* 
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kein Ohr gehért hat und in keines Menschen Herz gekommen ist, 
das Gott bereitet hat denen, die ihn lieben‘*®. 

Die beiden letztgenannten Stellen zeigen, daB in dieser Psycho- 
logie noch iiber den Sinnen als letztes entscheidendes Organ so- 
wohl fiir die Aufnahme der Eindriicke, wie die dadurch bedingte 
Willensentscheidung das Herz gilt. Wir kommen darauf noch bei 
der Besprechung der ethischen Seite zuriick (s. u. Nr. TX). 

In der Religion der Griechen kann man zwei getrennte Gebiete 
unterscheiden. Die homerischen Gétter offenbaren sich den Men- 
schen, indem sie ihnen in irgendwelcher Menschengestalt sichtbar. 
werden. Hier ist die sinnliche Wahrnehmung des Gesichts die 
unerlaBliche Voraussetzung fiir die Mitteilung in Gesprachsform. 
Daneben steht das Orakelwesen, wo alles auf das Wort des Prie- 
sters oder der Priesterin ankommt, dem freilich sinnliche Wahr- 
nehmungen wie das Rauschen der Eichenblitter zu Dodona oder 
die aufsteigenden Dimpfe zu Delphi zur Ankniipfuag dienen. 
Minos holt das Orakel aus einer Hohle. Die Hohlenkulte Kretas 
machen wahbrscheinlich, daB diese Vorstellung in die alte Zeit 
zuriickreicht. Zeus offenbart sich in Blitz und Donner. Es liegt 
am Menschen, ob er mehr auf die Gesichts- oder Gehérerscheinun- 
gen achtet. Bei den Rémern steckt der Vates ein Gesichtsfeld 
am Himmel (Templum) ab, um hierin an dem Vogelflug den 
Willen der Gottheit abzulesen. Bei den Etruskern geschieht zu 
dem gleichen Zweck die Eingeweideschau durch den Haruspex. 
Daneben aber hat man unter griechischem Einflu8 in Rom die 
sibyllinischen Biicher mit ihren Orakelspriichen. 


8 Ein ahnlicher Parallelismus Oden Sal. 15,3f.: ,,.Durch ihn habe ich 
Augen bekommen und seinen heiligen Tag erblickt; Ohren sind mir ge- 
worden und ich habe seine Wahrheit gehért‘‘, vgl. 16,10 ,,denn das Auge 
sieht seine Werke und das Ohr hért seine Gedanken“. In merkwiirdigem 
Wechsel erscheinen hier die Mahnungen ,,0ffnet eure Ohren“ (9,1) und 
,Offnet eure Augen“ (13,1). In der Manda stehen sich der Lichtglanz und 
der Ruf gegeniiber, eine fast hypostatische Form fiir die Heilsbotschaft 
(Ruf des Lebens IIT, 109 S. 120; ITT, 117 S. 130; VIII, 220 S. 221), der aber 
auch Rufe der Widersacher, das ist der Sterngeister, gegeniiber stehen 


(III, 88 S. 90; TIT, 122 S. 138). Lichtglanz und Ruf als Paar ITT, 116 8. 130; 
V, 201 S. 182. 
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In der Hermetik wechseln Belehrungen und Schauungen, der 
Wunsch zu héren I 3 (2,5); I 16 (8,16); XIII 16 (124,3) und der 
zu sehen, die Mahnung: ,,H6re, o Kind“ XI 1 (85,9) und die andere: 
, Schau (Aéacaz) oder ,,sieh“ (dé) XI 6 (88,17); XI 7 (89,3. 14), 
wobei freilich das ,,siehe“‘ (Spa) oft die abgeschwichte Bedeutung 
logischer Einsicht hat XII 12 (106,9); 20 (111,6); XIII (120,9. 14). 

Im Alten Testament ist besonders bemerkenswert, wie sich in 
den ekstatischen Erlebnissen der Propheten Héren und Sehen 
miteinander verbinden®. Die alten Propheten der Samuelzeit 
heiBen Seher (78), auch wenn man sich bei ihnen ein (Orakel-) 
Wort Jahve’s holt; von den spiteren Propheten aber gilt, daB 
bei ihnen das Héren iiberwiegt. Sie sind Trager von Gottes- 
Spriichen, ,,Das Wort Jahve’s geschah zu dem Propheten.“. Denn- 
noch bleibt das Schauen in Kraft. 

Jesaja fiihrt seine Predigt ein ,,Dies ist das Gesicht Jesajas“, 
auch wenn es mit einem ,,H6rt, ihr Himmel, und Erde, nimm zu 
Ohren, denn der Herr redet“, einsetzt, vgl. 21: .,Dies ist es, das 
Jesaja sah von Juda und Jerusalem“, worauf ein Weissagungs- 
wort, kein Gesicht folgt. 

Die grandiose Berufungsvision des Jesaja (c. 6) lauft aus in den 
Sendungsbefehl an den Propheten. Und ebenso steht es bei dem 
Gesicht des Propheten Micha ben Jimla (1. K6n. 2219), dem des 
Amos (91) und dem Thronwagengesicht des Ezechiel: Hier 
schlieBt sich der Predigtbefeh! an den Propheten unmittelbar an 
(c. 1 und 2). 

Eine ahnliche Verbindung weisen auch die Apokalypsen auf. 
Sie bestehen aus Gesichten, aber das Wesentliche daran sind doch 
die Worte, die der Seher hért, um sie weiter zu geben; mindestens 
verlangt das Gesicht in der Regel eine Deutung, die der Apoka- 
lyptiker von dem angelus interpres erhalt (vgl. Daniel 7 1ff., 
16ff.; 814f., 13ff.; syr. Baruch 39; 55—74; IV. Esra 4. 5 31; 1029 
(13 25); Joh. Apoc. 7 18¢f.; 17 74.). Mit dem Befehl: ,,.Was du 
siehst, schreibe in ein Buch“ (Apoc. 111) wechselt der Befehl, 

® Vgl. hierzu H. Gunkel in seiner Einleitung zu Hans Schmidt: Die 


groBen Propheten (Die Schriften des Alten Testaments, ausgelegt, Géttin- 
gen? 1923). 
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bestimmte Worte aufzuschreiben (1413; 199; 215, vgl. auch 
Hermas Vis. II 4s). Kin Hoéhepunkt ist es, wenn dem Seher 
geboten wird, Dinge, die er gehért hat, zu versiegeln und nicht 
aufzuschreiben (Joh. Off. 104). Man kann oft einen fast rhyth- 
mischen Wechsel von ,,und ich sah“ und ,,und ich hérte“ be- 
obachten. 

Auch bei den visioniren Erlebnissen Jesu und seiner Jiinger 
ist die gleiche Verbindung vorhanden. Bei der Taufe sieht Jesus 
den Himmel geéffnet und den Geist wie eine Taube hernieder- 
kommen und hort eine Stimme ,,Du bist mein geliebter Sohn, an 
welchem ich Wohlgefallen fand“?°. Bei der Verklirung sehen die 
Jiinger Jesus in seiner Herrlichkeit mit Moses und Elias, aber das 
Entscheidende ist doch die Himmelsstimme: ,,Dieser ist mein 
geliebter Sohn, auf ihn sollt ihr héren“ (Mk. 92—s m. Par.). Auch 
bei der Bekehrung des Paulus handelt es sich in erster Linie um 
ein Gesicht, die himmlische Lichterscheinung. Aber diese gewinnt 
doch erst Bedeutung durch die Stimme, in der sich Jesus seinem 
Verfolger zu erkennen gibt, und den Auftrag, der sich daran an- 
schlieBt (Act. 91-9; 22 4—11; 26 10—18). Merkwiirdig ist hierbei, 
wie der Charakter der Vision als eines objektiven Geschehens, 
das doch nur fiir Paulus Bedeutung hat, dadurch zum Ausdruck 
gebracht wird, daf es von seinen Gefaihrten nach der einen Fassung 
heiBt: ,,Die Manner aber, die seine Gefahrten waren, standen und 
waren erstarrt, denn sie hérten eine Stimme und sahen niemand“ 
(9 7), nach der anderen aber: ,,Die aber mit mir waren, sahen 
das Licht und erschraken, die Stimme aber des, der mit mir 
redete, hérten sie nicht“ (22 9). 

Auch bei der Entriickung in den dritten Himmel bezw. in das 
Paradies handelt es sich, wie Paulus ausdriicklich sagt, um ein 


10 Die Uberlieferung schwankt, indem bald das eine, bald das andere 
aus der subjektiven Sinneswahrnehmung in objektives Geschehen um- 
gesetzt wird. Mk. 110 ,,er sah“; 11 ,,und eine Stimme (geschah) vom Him- 
mel“, Lk. 3 22, ,,.Die Himmel éffneten sich und der Geist kam herab und 
eine Stimme geschah“, Mt. 316f. ,,und siehe, die Himmel 6ffneten sich, und 
er sah Gottes Geist herabkommen, und siehe, eine Stimme (geschah) aus 
dem Himmel, die sagte ....“. 
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Gesicht; aber das Wichtigste daran scheinen ihm doch die unaus- 
gesprochenen Worte, die kein Mensch sagen kann, welche er 
dabei horte (2. Kor. 12 1—4). Es ist merkwiirdig, daB bei dem oben 
erwahnten apokalyptischen Wort ,,Was kein Auge gesehen und 
kein Ohr gehért hat usw.“ in der alttestamentlichen Propheten- 
Vorlage (Jes. 64 4) das Vernehmen mit dem Ohr voransteht, das 
Sehen mit dem Auge folgt, wahrend Paulus (1. Kor. 29) umgekehrt 
sagt: ,,Was kein Auge gesehen und kein Ohr gehért hat“. Paulus 
schépft hier eben nicht aus den Propheten, sondern offenbar aus 
einer Apokalypse (Apokryphon Eliae ?)"". 


V. 

Kann man nun sagen, da8 das eine vor dem anderen den Vor- 
rang habe? im allgemeinen oder bei einzelnen Autoren ? 

Es ist allgemein menschlich, daB wir dem Auge gréBere Bedeu- 
tung beilegen als dem Ohr. Wenn wir einem Menschen begegnen, 
so sehen wir ihm ins Auge, merken uns dessen Farbe und Art, 
wahrend wir dem Ohr nur bei ganz besonders auffallender Bildung 
Beachtung schenken. Von hier aus erklart sich, da8 vom Auge im 
allgemeinen weit mehr die Rede ist als vom Obr. Im Alten Testa- 
ment ist das Verhiltnis etwa 4:2, im Neuen Testament sogar 
5 :2 oder 6 : 2. Dabei ist noch in Rechnung zu stellen, daB die 
plastische Sprechweise der Semiten fiir das einfache Horen die 
Umschreibung gebraucht: ,,es ward gehért in den Ohren von“ 
oder ,,es kam zu Ohren (geschah in den Ohren)“. Wir haben im 
Neuen Testament die Wendung ,,Wer Ohren hat zu héren, der 
hére“ nicht weniger als 15 mal (Mk. 4 9, 23; Mt. 11 15; 13 9, 43; 
Lk. 88; 1435; Apoc. 2 7, 11, 17, 29; 3.6, 13, 22; 139). Dem stehen 
verhaltnismaBig wenige derartig bildliche Wendungen mit Auge 
gegeniiber, z. B. ,,ein béses Auge haben“ (scheel sehen) fiir neidisch 
sein, Mt. 20 15. Auch hier kann man statt ,,ich sah“ sagen ,,meine 
Augen sahen“ (Lk. 2 30), ,,in unseren Augen“ statt ,,nach unserer 
Meinung“ (Mt. 21 12; Mk. 12 4 = Ps. 1182s); vgl. ,,die Augen auf- 
heben“ (Mt. 178; Lk. 620, 1623, 1813; Joh. 435, 65, 11 41, 
17 1), um so bemerkenswerter ist obige Statistik. Worte wie das 

11 0. Michel, Paulus und seine Bibel. 1929, S. 35f. 
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..vom Splitter im Auge des anderen“ und ,,dem Balken im eigenen 
Auge“ (Mt. 73 #1; Lk. 6 41 ff.) oder das andere ,,Das Auge ist das 
Licht des Leibes“ usw. (Mt. 6 22; Lk. 11 34) zeigen, wie sehr sich 
der menschlichen Betrachtung das Auge als Objekt aufdrangt. 
Daher spielen die Blinden im Leben wie im Denken der Menschen 
eine groBere Rolle als die Tauben, vgl. die Spriiche von den blinden 
Blindenleitern Lk. 6 39; Mt. 15 14, 23 16, 24 (R6m. 2 19). Zwar ge- 
hért zu den Zeichen der messianischen Zeit beides, daB ,,die 
Blinden sehen und die Tauben héren“ Mt. 115; Lk. 7 22 vgl.Mt. 
15 30 t. — Lk. 418 wird im Anschlu8 an Jes. 61 1 nur das Wieder- 
sehend-Werden der Blinden hervorgehoben —. Tatsichlich be- 
richten die Evangelien zwei Heilungen eines Taubstummen (Mk. 
7 32 £1. — Mt. 12 22 tf.; Lk. 11 14 ff.) gegeniiber 3—4 Heilungen 
von Blinden (Mk. 8 22 tt. — Mk. 10 46 f#.; Mt. 20 30 £7.; Lk. 18 35 ft. 
— Mt. 9e711.; Joh. 91£1.). Dazu die Aufzihlung von geheilten 
Kranken mit Blinden, ohne daB Taube genannt waren, Lk. 14 13 
u. Joh. 53 (Apoc. 317). Beachtung verdient auch, da8 wir fiir das 
Sehen verschiedene Worter finden: Br¢rew, dpav, Pear Oat, Pewpeiv, 
wozu man noch caravoeiv, xatauavOavew rechnen kann; fiir Héren 
steht eigentlich immer nur das eine axovew. 

Klar ist, daB die Griechen dem Sehen den Vorrang geben, wie 
das unwillkiirlich in der Wendung bei Joh. 12 21 erscheint, wo die 
zum Fest in Jerusalem anwesenden Griechen an Philippus mit 
der Bitte herantreten ,,Herr, wir wollten Jesum gerne sehen“. 
Das Gesicht erscheint als der vornehmste, als der fiihrende der 
fiinf Sinne. So nennt ihn auch Philo, der Jude, seinen griechischen 
Autorititen folgend, den besten (apiocrn) der Sinne (de opif. 
mundi 53, 120 I 17, 42 C—W), den am meisten fiihrenden (#ye- 
povxwrarn de opif. mundi 147, I 51, de spec. leg. III 195, 
V 204; #ryeuovis de Abr. 164, IV 37), den schnellsten (@xvdpouwraty 
de sacrif. Abeli et Caini 78 I 234) den wahrsten (4AnOeoratn de 
Abr. 60, IV 15), gerade im Vergleich zu dem als unglaubwiirdig 
und unsicher (a@moros xat aBé3aos) bezeichneten Gehér. Er ist 
unter allen Sinnen der schénste (kaAXiorever de Abr. 57, IV 14). 


12 Das blind und taub bei Matthaus stammt nach Ausweis des Lukas 
nicht aus der Quelle Q, sondern ist verstarkender Zusatz des Evangelisten. 
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Das Auge ist unter den Sinnen, was das Licht in der Welt, 
der Verstand (vovs) in der Seele ist, das Fiihrende (de opif. 
mundi 53, I 17; quod deus sit immut. 45, II 66). Der Gesichts- 
sinn ist das gréBte Gut, der Seele nachstverwandt (de spec. 
leg. III 192, V 204). Nur dem Gesicht hat Gott das Licht 
zugeteilt, nur auf das Auge gehen Weisheit und Philosophie zu- 
riick (de Abr. 156, 164, IV 36, 37). In den griechischen Mysterien 
handelt es sich wesentlich um ein Schauen. Das dpwpevor ist eine 
Vorfiihrung; die Mysten sind, soweit sie nicht aktiv daran be- 
teiligt werden, Zuschauer. So schaut hier der Mensch die Gottheit. 

Freilich scheint dieser Vorrang des Sehens auch in der orien- 
talischen Gnosis zu bestehen. In den gnostisierenden Traktaten 
des Hermes Trismegistos lauft alles auf die Gottesschau hinaus 
(Oa). Hier freilich nicht in dem realen Sinne eines dpwuevov wie 
bei den Mysterien, sondern als Wahrnehmung mit der Vernunft 
(vdnors) gedacht. Von @éa ist in diesem Sinne die Rede I 1; I 6; 
I 27 (16,3) X 4,5 (69,8ff.). Allerdings verbindet sich auch hier 
damit eine heilige Rede. Das Schauen ist vielfach als ein Geistiges 
gedacht (véi Qewpeiv = voeiv). Wir haben hier die Eph. 1 1s wieder- 
kehrende Wendung von den Augen des Herzens (oi opOadoi Tijs 
kapdtas IV 11 (4010%f.) VII 1 (546 £.), bzw. 6 Tov vod épOadpos 
X 4 (69 10)*. 

Bezeichnend fiir die hellenistische Gnosis ist der Gedanke der 
Schénheit Gottes (Oden Sal. 15 2, 16 7, 18, 18 19, 29 3). 

Wenn der Sanger der Oden Salomos (11 13) dankbar bekennt, 
.meine Augen hat er erleuchtet“, so diirfte das bildlich gemeint 
sein, wie die Erleuchtung der Herzen, von der Paulus (2. Kor. 4 6) 
redet; (vgi. auch Eph. 1 18; 2. Tim. 1 10; Hebr. 6 4; 10 32). Spater 
bezeichnet ,,Erleuchtung“ (pwrieuds) direkt die Taufe und hierbei 
ist bemerkenswert die Steigerung: die Katechumenen sind zu- 
nichst Hérer (axpowmuevor) und riicken dann zu Erleuchteten 
(pwriCouevor, veopwricrot) auf. In der Religion der Mandaer ist 
alles Licht und Glanz. Darum steht immer das Auge bezw. das Sehen 
voran (I, 152 8. 23; I, 161 S. 24; I, 97 S. 42"; IT, 1, 115 S. 45). 

13 Vom dpua ris yux7s redet Nikomachos, Arithmet. I, 3,7. 

14 In der A-Fassung (I 167 ©. 24) steht zwar das Ohr an erster Stelle 
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Anders steht es in der Religion des Alten Testamentes. Es 
hangt mit der Geistigkeit des Gottesgedankens in dieser Religion 
und zugleich mit ihrer Sittlichkeit zusammen, da hier das Héren 
auf Kosten des Sehens starker hervortritt. Zwar erscheint in den 
alten volkstiimlichen Erzihlungen Gott noch in Menschengestalt 
(Gen. 18), aber auf dem Hohepunkt der israelitischen Religion 
herrscht durchaus die Vorstellung, daB der Mensch Gott nicht 
sehen kann; es wire ihm der Tod. Exod. 19 21; Ri. 6 22; 13 22; 
Jes. 65. Selbst Moses kann den Herrn nur vom Riicken sehen 
(Exod. 33 23), und in den Gottesvisionen des Elias und Eliphas 
1, K6n. 19 11 tf, und Hiob 4 15 wird das Voriiberziehen des Herrn 
nur wie ein Luftwehen gespiirt. Nur bildlich kann es gemeint sein, 
wenn Hioh nach Gottes Ansprache an ihn (42 5) bekennt: ,,Nur 
von Hoérensagen hatte ich friiher von dir gehért, jetzt aber hat 
mein Auge dich gesehen“‘, — ein Wort, in dem die héhere Schaitzung 
des Gesichtssinnes gegeniiber dem Gehor sehr klar zum Ausdruck 
kommt, um so merkwiirdiger, als nur eine Gottesrede vorangeht. 
ohne da die Gotteserscheinung beschrieben ware. Dagegen offen- 
bart sich Gott schon bei den Patriarchen, indem er zu ihnen 
tedet. Besonders deutlich ist diese Gottesstimme bei Samuel, 
1 Sam. 3. Immer wieder fordern die Propheten avf ,,H6éret das 
Wort des Herrn“, und darin liegt zugleich die Forderung, darauf 
zu héren, d. h. es im Glauben anzunehmen und in willigem Ge- 
horsam sich danach zu richten (vgl. unten Nr. VII). Besonders 
bezeichnend ist, da8 die Propheten die Forderung einer Beschnei- 
dung der Ohren aufstellen kénnen, was natiirlich bildlich zu ver- 
stehen ist und die Bereitwilligkeit, zu héren und gehorchen, meint. 
Die Religion Israels ist eben darin von allen anderen Religionen 
des Ostens und Westens deutlich unterschieden, daB sie zugleich 
Religion des Gedankens und Religion des Willens ist. 

Dem entsprechend herrscht auch im Neuen Testament die 


aber dafiir ist das Auge durch doppelte Betonung staérker betont; in der B- 
Fassung (II 1, 97, S. 42) steht das Auge voran. 

16 Wie nahe beides beieinander liegt, wie das Eine in das Andere iibergeht, 
zeigen deutlich die Oden Salomos, wo wir Gedanke und Wille oft in syno- 
nymem Parallelismus antreffen (9,2f., 23,5). 
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Vorstellung des Wortes und damit des Hérens vor. Der Begriff 
Géa fehlt ganz, Spacis ist selten (Act. 217; Apoc. 43; 917), Spaya 
(Mt. 179; Act. 7 31; 910; 103,17,19; 115; 129; 1691.; 189 = 
10 mal), éwracia (Lk. 1 22, 24 23; Act. 26 19; 2. Kor. 12 1)— also 
alle verschwindend selten, abgesehen von dem _hellenistischen 
Lukas. Dem steht axon mit gleichmaBiger Verteilung iiber 
das ganze Neue Testament gegeniiber. Dies Uberwiegen des 
Hérens ist ganz deutlich bei Jesus: es kommt alles an auf das 
Horen und Tun (Mt. 7 2), vergl. ,.HGéret und versteht“ Mk. 7 14; 
Mt. 1510. ,,Wer auf Euch hort, der hért auf mich“ (Lk. 10 16). 
Besonders eigentiimlich ist die Formel ,,Sehet, was (oder wie) 
ihr héret“‘ Mk. 4 24; Lk. 818, wobei das BAézwere ganz abgeblaBt 
erscheint und so aller Nachdruck auf axovere liegt. Bei der Ver- 
klarung heiBt es ,,auf ihn sollt ihr héren“ Mk. 9 7; Lk. 9 35; Mt. 17 s. 

Fiir Paulus ist die Predigt selbst eine axoy (Rém. 10 16; Gal. 3 2, 5) 
der Glaube vzraxoy (Rém. 1 3; 1626). Es kommt also auf das Horen an, 
um zu glauben (Rém. 1014). Der Hebrierbrief fordert Achtsam- 
keit auf das Gehérte (21) und mit Psalm 95 7 ,,Heute, wenn ihr 
seine Stimme héret“ (3 7, 15; 4 7) warnt er vor UnbubBfertigkeit. 
Fiir Jac. 1 19 ist die Bereitwilligkeit zu héren eine wichtige Forde- 
rung. Freilich geniigt es nicht, Hérer des Wortes allein zu sein, 
man soll auch zugleich Tater sein. Das Sehen im Spiegel ist hier 
nur ein Gleichnis, das Bild fiir etwas Minderwertiges. (1 22; 23 11.). 
Allerdings liegt die Minderwertigkeit nicht an sich im Gedanken 
des Spiegels. Oden Sal. 13 1 hei®t es: ,,.Der Herrist unser Spiegel“. 
Aber es scheint nach 1. Kor. 13 12, daB das Schauen im Spiegel 
dem Sehen von Angesicht zu Angesicht entgegengestellt, etwas 
Undeutliches meint. Dazu kommt bei Jac. 1 22 das Moment des 
Flichtigen. Der 1. Johannesbrief betont immer wieder ,,das Wort, 
das ihr gehért habt“ (2 7, 24; 3 11; 218; 4.8) und in 1 1ft. wird sich 
der merkwiirdige Wechsel in der Reihenfolge ,,was wir gehort und 
gesehen haben“ V1 und ,,was wir gesehen und gehért haben“ 
V.s aus einer Uberarbeitung erkliren: Urspriinglich war wohl nur 
mit bezug auf das Wort des Lebens von ,,gehért haben“ die Rede, 
und dies ist mit Riicksicht auf den Gedanken ,,das Leben ist in 
Jesus Christus erschienen“ umgestellt worden auf ,,was wir gesehen 
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haben mit unseren Augen, was wir geschaut haben und unsere 
Hande betastet haben“; unter Einwirkung der gelaufigen Formel 
von sehen und héren ist dann hier diese Haiufung entstanden. 
Auch im Evangelium spielt das Héren eine auBerordentlich groBe 
Rolle. Es wird sowohl gebraucht von der Gotteskenntnis, die 
Jesus selbst hat und den Menschen vermittelt, als von der Auf- 
nahme der Gottesoffenbarung durch die Menschen. Fiir ersteres 
vgl. 8 26, 40; 1515, auch von dem Parakleten wird gesagt ,,alles 
was er hért, wird er reden“ (16 13), fiir letzteres 645; 8 43, 47; 18 37. 
Wie die Schafe auf die Stimme ihres Hirten héren, so die Gottes- 
kinder auf Jesu Stimme 10 s, s, 16, 27. 

Unleugbar aber hat sich bei Johannes iiber diese Grundschicht 
eine andere gelegt, bei der der Ton auf dem Sehen liegt. Das zeigt 
sich gleich im Prolog 11s: ,,Gott hat niemand je gesehen, ein 
einzigartiges Gottwesen, das sein Sein hat im SchoBe des Vaters, 
das hat davon berichtet.“ Dies wird immer wieder im Evangelium 
hervorgehoben: die Menschen kénnen Gott nicht schauen, der 
Sohn aber hat ihn gesehen und das befiahigt ihn zum Offenbarer 
(6 46). Deswegen heiBt er das Licht der Welt (8 12, 1 4,9). Aller- 
dings findet sich neben dieser metaphysisch-priexistenziellen 
Betrachtungsweise eine andere, offenbar iltere: danach ist das 
Sehen als ein im Leben und Wirken des irdischen Jesus gegen- 
wartiges gedacht: was der Sohn den Vater tun sieht, tut er gleicher- 
maBen; der Vater zeigt ihm alles, was er tut und wird ihm noch 
groBere Werke zeigen 5:7, 1s. Aber diese Linie tritt im Evan- 
gelium selbst hinter jener ganz zuriick.’* Dagegen zeigt Joh. 64s ff. 
ganz unmifverstandlich, daB das Sehen héher steht als das Héren. 
Die Menschen kénnen vom Vater héren, aber nur der Sohn hat 
den Vater gesehen. Und wihrend wir bei Luk. 10 16 den Gedanken 
fanden, ,,wer euch hort, hért mich (und letztlich den Vater),“ 
heiBt es bei Joh. 14 9 ,,wer mich gesehen hat, hat den Vater ge- 
sehen.“ Was die Offenbarung Gottes in Jesus selber anlangt, so 
laufen zwei Gedanken bei Johannes nebeneinander her: .,Wir 


16 Ich vermag Lyder Brun ,,Die Gottesschau des johanneischen Chri- 
stus‘“ Symbolae Osloensis V 1927 nicht zuzustimmen, wenn er alle johan- 
neischen Stellen nach 5,19 deuten will. 
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sahen seine Herrlichkeit“ (1 14), dazu gehéren seine Werke (7 s, 
10 sz), seme Wunder (2 11); auf der anderen Seite gilt es, seine 
Worte zu héren, seine Worte sind Zeugnis, seine Worte wirken 
Glauben und Leben. So wichtig die letztere Linie ist, den Haupt- 
ton hat bei Johannes doch die erste. 

Ks ist auffallend, wie haufig bei Johannes schon in seiner Er- 
zahlung vom Sehen die Rede ist, so besonders in Kap. 1, Johannes 
sieht Jesum kommen (1 29, 36), Jesus sieht zwei Johannes-Jiinger 
ihm nachfolgen (1 3s), er sieht Simon Petrus (142), er sieht Natha- 
nael zu sich kommen (1 47), dazu das ,,Kommt und sehet“‘ (1 39, 46), 
Jesus sah Nathanael unter dem Feigenbaum (1 4s, 50), Nathanael 
soll noch GréBeres sehen (1 50), die Jiinger werden den Himmel 
offen sehen (1 51) vgl. ferner 4 29; 5 6; 6 5, 22, 24; 9 11). 

Dieser Erzaéhlungsstil, der nicht die Tatsache als solche be- 
richtet, sondern hervorhebt, wie sie sich in einem Beschauer 
spiegelt, erinnert an die Darstellungsweise der Apokalypsen: 
,,und siehe und ich sah“ (Joh. Offenb. 41; 79; 1414). Aber ob 
er sich von hier aus, d. h. von der Identitaét des Verfassers von 
Apokalypse und Evangelium, erklart? Jedenfalls tut sich darin 
eine Betonung des Visuellen kund. Wir finden bei Johannes 
manchmal Sehen. wo wir Fiihlen erwarten sollten, z. B. 2020, 25, 27, 29. 

Damit hangt auch die haufige Erwahnung des Findens zu- 
sammen, 1 41, 43, 45; 514; 625. Johannes bildet auch die Formel 
das Reich Gottes sehen“ (3 3) neben ,,in das Reich Gottes kom- 
men“ und ,,das Leben sehen“ (3 36) neben,,das Leben haben“. 
SchlieBlich aber sagt Jesus zu Thomas ,,dieweil du mich gesehen 
hast, Thomas, so glaubest du. Selig sind, die nicht sehen und doch 
glauben“ (20 29). Danach scheint das Sehen auch fiir Johannes 
nicht das Héchste zu sein. Im iibrigen haben wir hier wieder die 
Selbstaufhebung der eigenen Tendenz, die wir schon oben bei 
dem ,,Noli me tangere“ besprochen haben. 

Soll man nun sagen, Johannes sei, mit der modernen Psycho- 
logie zu reden, eine visionell veranlagte Natur und die anderen 
auditionell? Ich glaube, der Grund liegt nicht in persénlicher 
Veranlagung, sondern in Bestimmtheit durch volkstiimliche Art. 
Die einen sind offenbar jiidisch beeinflu8t, man darf vielleicht 
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sagen durch das Aite Testament, speziell die Propheten; bei 
Johannes (genauer vielleicht der Johanneischen Schule) scheinen 
in diesem Falle griechische oder orientalische Elemente einzu- 
wirken. Dazu kommt ein weiteres. Man kann formulieren, daB in 
bezug auf die irdische Wirksamkeit Jesu nach den Synoptikern 
das Héren vorwiegt, in bezug auf den erhéhten Herrn nach dem 
gesamten apostolischen Kerygma das Sehen: Jesus hat gelehrt 
und seine Worte werden gehért, der Erhéhte aber erscheint und 
wird gesehen. Das gilt schon von den Herrenworten in bezug auf 
die Parusie ,,[hr werdet sehen des Menschen Sohn kommen auf 
den Wolken des Himmels‘ (Mk. 1326; Mt. 2430; Lk. 2127; 
Mk. 14 62; Mt. 26 64), das gilt erst recht von den Erscheinungen 
des Auferstandenen ,,Dort werdet ihr ihn sehen“ (Mk. 16 7; Mt. 28 
7, 10). ,,Habe ich nicht den Herrn gesehen ?“ fragt Paulus (1. Kor. 
91), ,,er ward gesehen“ ist das Stichwort fiir alle Erscheinungen 
(1. Kor. 15 stt.; Act. 917; 13 31). Mag man dies oy mit ,,er er- 
schien“ oder besser vielleicht dem passiven éyyepTat entsprechend 
mit ,,er ward sichtbar gemacht‘ wiedergeben. Der erhohte Herr 


wird gesehen. Es gehért nun zu der fiir das Johannes-Evangelium 
charakteristischen Verschiebung, daB dies von dem Auferstandenen 
und Erhéhten Geltende schon auf den Irdisch-Geschichtlichen 
iibertragen wird. Daher hier das Nebeneinander von .,seine Worte 
héren“ und ,,seine Herrlichkeit sehen“. 


VI. 

Auf einem Gebiet aber hat das Schauen unbedingt den Vor- 
rang; das ist das eschatologische. ,,Selig sind, die reines Herzens 
sind, denn sie werden Gott schauen“ (Mt. 5:8). Die Gottesschau 
ist nach diesem Herrenwort der Inbegriff der zukiinftigen Selig- 
keit. Um dies recht zu verstehen, miissen wir wieder auf das Alte 
Testament zuriickgreifen, wo wir als héchste Sehnsucht der 
Frommen eben das Schauen Gottes finden (Ps. 11 7, 17 15, 42 s, 
Hiob 19 27; 3326; Jes. 3811)”. Diese Sehnsucht mag bei 

17 Wolf Wilhelm Graf Baudissin, ,,Gott schauen“ in der alttesta- 
mentlichen Religion, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 1915, 8. 173—239; 


Friedrich Nétscher, Das Angesicht schauen nach biblischer und babyloni- 
scher Auffassung, Wirzburg 1924. 
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bei dem Psalmdichter oft gleichbedeutend sein mit dem Wunsch, 
an den Tempelgottesdiensten teilnechmen zu kénnen (Ps. 27 4, 
Duhm). Baudissin will auf den Tempelkult nur die Stelle beziehen, 
wo die Formel ,,Gottes Angesicht schauen“ verwendet ist, ver- 
mehrt deren Zahl allerdings betrachtlich, indem er (im Anschlu8 
an Luzzatto und Geiger) annimmt, daB die Formel vor ,,Gottes 
Angesicht erscheinen“ an den meisten Stellen junge Korrektur fiir 
..das Angesicht Gottes sehen“ ist. Es kann freilich auch Ausdruck 
eines Verlangens nach Gemeinschaft und Umgang sein, wie Paulus 
(Rém. 111) der Sehnsucht Ausdruck gibt, die Rémer zu sehen, 
auf daB sie gestirkt und er an ihnen getrostet werde. Hier ist, 
wie alles Asthetische, so auch jedes sinnliche Moment ausgeschlossen. 
Daneben ist unzweifelhaft ein eschatologischer Gedanke vorhanden. 
Und dieser eschatologische Gedanke durchzieht das ganze Neue 
Testament (vgl. 1. Kor. 13 12; Hebr. 12 14#.; Off. Joh. 22 4). 
Er ‘ritt uns vielleicht am klarsten entgegen 1. Joh. 321. ,,Meine 
Lieben, wir sind nun Gottes Kinder, und es ist noch nicht erschie- 
nen, was wir sein werden. Wir wissen aber, wenn es erscheinen 
wird, da8 wir ihm gleich sein werden; denn wir werden ibn sehen, 
wie er ist.“ Dies lat eine doppelte Auffassung zu. Die Verklirung 
in gottliche Lichtgestalt kann als Voraussetzung der Gottesschau 
verstanden werden; so ist Poimandres I 26 (336,21 Reitzenstein) 
die Angleichung an die Himmlischen Voraussetzung fiir das Héren 
ihrer Lobgesiinge; es kann aber auch das Anschauen Gottes als 
das wirksamste Mittel zur Herstellung der Gott-Ahnlichkeit ge- 
meint sein; man denke an die Geschichte Jacobs und seiner Herde 
(Gen. 30 s7— 42). Schon Empedokles wei8 davon, da8 die An- 
schauung eines schénen Gétterbildes die Gestaltung des Kindes 
im MutterschoBe beeinflussen kann. 

Dies eschatologische Schauen Gottes bzw. des Herrn ist als 
ein beseligendes gemeint. Daneben aber kann ihm auch ein Mo- 
ment des Schreckens innewohnen, wenn an den Richter gedacht 


18 Ignatius ad Rom. 6,2 faBt ihn in die Worte dgeré pe xadapov pas 
AaBeiv, der Presbyter des Irenaus erklart (V 36,1): tavraxyod yap 6 cwrip 
épaOnoerat, xabds aor Evovrar of cpavres abrdv. 


1® Fragment A 81 bei Aétius V 122 (Diels Doxographi graeci p. 215). 
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wird. So wenn Jesus seinen Richtern sagt: ,,[hr werdet sehen des 
Menschen Sohn sitzen zur Rechten der Kraft (Majestat Gottes) 
und kommen mit den Wolken des Himmels“ (Mk. 14 62; Mt. 26 6a), 
(vgl. die kleine Apokalypse Mk. 13 26; Mt. 2430; Lk. 21 27); 
ebenso wenn das alttestamentliche Wort aus Sach. 1210: ,,Sie 
werden sehen den, in den sie gestochen haben“ auf den wieder- 
kommenden Herrn angewandt wird (Joh. 19 37; Apoc. 1 2). 

Es mu8 als Umbildung dieses eschatologischen Gedankens ver- 
standen werden, wenn in den Abschiedsreden des Johannes immer 
wieder das ,,[hr werdet mich sehen“ als Trost dargeboten wird 
(16 16, 17, 19). Das kann den Wiederkunftsgedanken im eschato- 
logischen Sinne umschlieBen. Nach dem Gesamtdenken des 4. 
Evangelisten aber wird es eher auf ein geistiges Wiederkommen zu 
deuten sein (vgl. 14 23; Apoc. 3 20— mystische Umbiegung) oder 
es kann auf die Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen bezogen werden 
(vgl. Mk. 16 7. 11; Mt. 28 7— historische Umbiegung). Ebenso 
mag es als eine Umbildung des eschatologischen Gedankens auf- 
gefaBt werden, wenn schon von einem gegenwirtigen Schauen 
Gottes als Heilsgut der Christen die Rede ist. Dies ist nicht 
mystisch, handelt es sich doch nicht, wie in der Hermetik und bei 
Philo um eine teilweise durch magische Prozeduren kiinstlich 
hergestellte Ekstase, um Atemgymnastik u. dgl. wie in der so- 
genannten Mithras-Liturgie oder um den mit Eph. 318 ver- 
wandten aigyptischen Lichtzauber bei Reitzenstein Poimandres 25. 
Im Neuen Testament handelt es sich vielmehr darum, in der ge- 
schichtlichen Gestalt Jesu Christi Gott zu sehen und zu erken- 
nen Joh. 1245; 149: ,,Wer mich sieht (genauer: gesehen hat), 
der siehet (hat gesehen) den Vater.“ 

Es gehért zu Gottes Wesen, da er Geist ist (Joh. 4 24) und als 
solcher unsichtbar (Kol. 115; 1. Tim. 117; Hebr. 1127). Der 
Geist ist nun an sich unsichtbar (Joh. 3s; 1417), aber wie bei 
einer von Paulus aufgenommenen stoischen Lehre das unsichtbare 
Wesen Gottes durch die Vernunft an den Schépfungswerken 
wahrgenommen werden kann (Rém. 1 20), so hat Gott ein ewiges 
Ebenbild an seinem Sohne (Kol.115; Hebr. 1 3), und dieses gott- 
liche Ebenbild ist als Mensch in die Geschichte eingetreten (Joh. 114) 
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und damit Gegenstand unseres Sehens geworden. Man kann 
die seligpreisen, die Jesus Christus und dessen Werke sehen (Mt. 
13 16; Lk. 1023). So ist schon jetzt ein Sehen des Unsichtbaren 
dem Menschen vergénnt, die Heilszeit ist schon da. 

Bei all diesem Schauen als Heilsgut, sei es der Zukunft, sei es 
der Gegenwart, ist nicht an einen dsthetischen Genu8 gedacht. 
Von der Schénheit ist wohl in den Oden Salomos, aber nicht im 
Neuen Testament die Rede. Auch der Lichtglanz (Jofa) mag 
wohl ein asthetisches Gefiihl der Wonne auslésen; er ist aber 
zunachst als Ausdruck der Majestat und damit als em Tremendum 
gedacht (Hebr. 1229). Dem Schauen liegt auch hier letztlich 
der Gedanke der Gemeinschaft, des Verkehrs zugrunde, wie wir 
ihn in Rém 1 1:1 fanden. Es ist gleichbedeutend mit dem johannei- 
schen ,,Gott haben“ und dem paulinischen ,,mit Christus sein“. 

Bei dem Heil der Zukunft handelt es sich in erster Linie um 
Schauen. Man kénnte sich wohl denken, da8 daneben auch das 
Horen himmlischer Sphérenmusik, der Lobgesaénge der Engelchére 
und lieblicher Téne zur Ausmalung der Seligkeit gehérte wie das 
im Mittelalter sicher der Fall war. Aber im Neuen Testament ist 
davon nicht die Rede, abgesehen von den himmlischen Gesingen, 
die die Johannesoffenbarung (59; 143) mitteilt. Das Heil der 
Zukunft wird durchaus visuell vorgestellt. Das kommt klar zum 
Ausdruck, wenn Paulus (Rém. 8 24) Hoffen und Sehen in Gegen- 
satz bringt. Das Hoffen weist auf das, was wir noch nicht sehen; 
mit dem Sehen aber findet das Hoffen seine Erfiillung, ,,Wir 
wandeln im Glauben, und nicht im Schauen“ (2. Kor. 5 7). Das 
Schauen im Spiegel wird iiberboten durch das Schauen von Ange- 
sicht zu Angesicht (1. Kor. 13 12). 


Vil. 

Liegt so in dem Begriff des Schauens der Gedanke eines Heils- 
gutes, so tritt in dem des Hérens mehr der der Verpflichtung 
uns gegeniiber. Es geht von dem Héren unwillkiirlich iiber in 
,das auf jemand (etwas) héren und gehorchen“. Dies tritt iiberall 

2° Vgl. Ernst Lohmeyer 2» Xptore in der Festgabe fir Adolf DeiB- 
mann 1927, 218—257. 

27 
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da hervor, wo Hoéren nicht im Gegensatz zu Tun gebraucht ist, 
sondern selbst den Gedanken des Tuns umschlieBt. Ersteres ist 
freilich das sehr viel haufigere: dxovew kai woveiv (Mt. 7 24, 26 = Lk. 
6 47,49; Lk. 8 21 — Rom. 218; Jac. 1 221, 25; axovew cat pudac- 
owew Lk. ll 2s; Joh. 1247; axovew xai miotrevew Joh. 5 21.2 
Letzteres aber ist besonders bei Lukas und Johannes nicht minder 
wichtig. Man denke — abgesehen von den Stellen, wo es von Gott 
gebraucht, erhéren (und damit das Erbetene tun) bedeutet (Joh. 
927,31; ll 4i1.; 1.Joh. 5141.) — an die Gottesstimme bei der 
Verklarung: ,,auf ihn hort“ (Mk. 97; Lk. 935; Mt. 17 5%), an 
Lk. 10 16: ,,Wer euch hort, hoért mich“ richtiger: ,,Wer auf euch 
hért, hért auf mich“ denn der Gegensatz ist verwerfen, an Lk. 
16 29 t1.: ,,Auf Moses und die Propheten héren“, Act. 3 22 1.: ,,auf 
den Propheten héren“‘ und ganz besonders Act. 419: ,,auf euch 
mehr héren als auf Gott‘ (hier ganz klar = gehorchen); ferner an 
Joh. 10 3, 16; 18 37: ,,auf meine Stimme héren‘‘.22 Man denke an 
Joh. 5 25 ,,Die Toten werden seine Stimme héren und die sie héren 
werden (= ihr gehorchen), werden leben.“ Dasist nicht identisch 
mit 52s; ,,alle die in den Grabern sind, werden seine Stimme 
héren.“‘ Es ist im Unterschied von dieser eschatologischen Be- 
ziehung auf die allgemeine Totenerweckung sittlich-geistig-inner- 
lich gemeint, ein auf die Stimme des Gottessohnes héren, was nicht 
bei allen, die sie héren, eintritt. Es ist der Gedanke des Gehorsams 
gegeniiber dem Evangelium, der bei Paulus im Glaubensbegriff 
eine so bedeutsame Rolle spielt, daB er oft Ungehorsam statt 
Unglaube als Gegensatz zu Glaube braucht. 

Schon bei den Propheten des alten Bundes ist ja das Wort 
Gottes Ausdruck des géttlichen Willens und dieser Gedanke be- 
herrscht das ganze Urchristentum. Mag als das Wort Gottes die 

21 Philo sagt dafiir dxovety xal doxeiv leg. alleg. 154 (174, 13); pavOdvew 
cat aoxeiv de Abr. 53 (IV 13,10). 

22 Mit der klassischen Regel dxotew ria Person, die man hért; dxovew 
twos Sache (oder Person), von der man hért (Bla8-Debrunner 173,1) kommt 
man im NT nicht durch. Hier gilt weit mehr dxoverv rid jemand héren 
(im Sinne der Wahrnehmung), axovew rivdés auf jemand héren (im Sinne 


des Erhérens oder Gehorchens (BlaB-Debrunner 173,2). 
33 Vgl. auch Ignatius ad Eph. 6,2. 
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frohe Botschaft (Evangelium) vom Reich, das Evangelium von 
Christus, das Wort vom Kreuz, das Wort von der Versodhnung 
— mit anderen Worten, AuBerungen des Heilswillens Gottes — 
oder aber das neue Gebot, das Gebot der Liebe — also AuBerungen 
des fordernden Willens Gottes — gedacht sein. Eine Ausnahme 
macht wohl der Begriff des Logos im Prolog, der nicht von dem 
alttestamentlichen Gedanken des Offenbarungswortes, sondern 
von dem griechisch-philosophischen der gottlichen Weltvernunft 
ausgeht. DaB doch auch dieser Begriff leicht im Sinne des Wortes 
verstanden werden konnte, zeigt Ignatius, der sich bei ,,logos“ 
immer an das Schweigen als Kontrast erinnert fiihlt (Adyos avo 
ovyns pocdOwv ad Magn. 82), wie er denn im Schweigen eine héhere 
Kraft wahrzunehmen glaubt (ad Philad. 11). Seine kiihne Bilder- 
sprache erlaubt ihm, Christus nicht nur als das Wort Gottes, 
sondern zugleich als den ,,liigenfreien Mund, in dem der Vater 
wahrhaftig gesprochen hat“ zu bezeichnen (ad Rom. 8 2). 

Ganz fehlt dagegen im Neuen Testament die diakritische Funk- 
tion des Ohres nicht nur in asthetischem Sinne der Unterscheidung 


zwischen Wohllaut und Mi8klang, sondern auch in dem ethischen 
Sinne der Unterscheidung zwischen rechter und unrechter, wahrer 
und falscher Rede; vgl. Hiob 12 11: ,,.Das Ohr priift die Rede, 
wie der Gaumen die Speise.““ Wo im Neuen Testament auf die 
Unterscheidung der Geister Bezug genommen wird, da ist dies 
Sache des ganzen Menschen (1. Joh. 41; 1. Thess. 5 21), der dazu 
ein eigenes Charisma des heiligen Geistes haben kann 1. Kor. 12 10. 


Vil. 

Endlich kommen die Sinne noch in einem ganz anderen Zu- 
sammenhang zur Geltung. Dadurch, da sie dem Menschen die 
Eindriicke seiner Umwelt vermitteln, bringen sie zugleich das 
Versucherische derselben an ihn heran. Dies ist die Grundtendenz 
der platonischen Anschauung. In die reine Seele kommen aus der 
schlechten (weil materiellen) Umwelt die siindigen Eindriicke und 
Reize; daran sind die Sinne schuld. Diese Grundanschauung hat 
sich von Plato der Jude Philo angeeignet. Wir finden sie in der 
hermetischen Gnosis. Sie ist herrschend auch bei den Mandaern. 

27* 
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Das gilt nach jiidisch-rabbinischer Psychologie von den Gliedern 
im allgemeinen (vgl. zu Rom. 7 23; Kol. 35). Jesus nennt als das, 
was den Menschen frgern kann, d. h. ihm Versuchung bringt, 
des Menschen Hand, FuB und Auge Mk. 9 43—48 (Mt. 18 s, 9): mit 
der Hand stiehlt man, mit dem FuB eilt man zu BlutvergieBen 
(Jes. 59 7 = Rom. 316), das Auge aber verlockt zu Ehebruch. 
So sind die 3 groBen Gebote des Dekalogs in diesen drei Gliedern 
dargestellt.24 Auch hier aber tritt das Auge leicht an die erste 
Stelle, vgl. die Fassung des Wortes bei Mt. 5 29 t. Schon bei der 
Versuchung der Stammeltern heiBt es ,,und Eva schaute an, 
da8 von dem Baume gut zu essen war und lieblich anzusehen 
war...... und aB“ Gen. 36. So ist Augenlust neben Fleischeslust 
und hoffartigem Leben eines der Kennzeichen der Welt und ihrer 
Verginglichkeit und ungéttlichen Verfiihrung (1. Joh. 2 16 £.). 

Es ist merkwiirdig, daB in diesem Zusammenhang keiner der 
anderen Sinne im Neuen Testament genannt wird, auch nicht 
der Geschmacksinn, obwohl in der ménchischen Ethik der spi- 
teren Kirche gula, die Kehle, als eine Jer Hauptsiinden (tragerinnen) 
erscheint. Auch das Neue Testament warnt vor Vdllerei (Rém. 
13.18; 1. Kor. 6 10; Eph. 518; Lk. 21 34), aber dabei ist volks- 
tiimlich an das UbermaB in Essen und Trinken gedacht, nicht an 
die Feinschmeckerei der héheren Klassen. Es wird nicht auf den 
Geschmackssinn Bezug genommen. 

Gerade im Vergleich zu griechisch-orientalischen Gedanken- 
gangen mu8 im Neuen Testament auffallen, wie wenig von Ent- 
sinnlichung im strengen Sinne des Wortes hier die Rede ist. Bei 
Plato, bei Philo und in der Hermetik ist das Ausschalten der 
Sinne die unerlaBliche Voraussetzung fiir wahre Erkenntnis Gottes 
und der iibersinnlichen Welt zugleich fiir Reinheit des Lebens.* 

* Umfassender erscheint der Gedanke in dem Siindenbekenntnis der 
mandaischen Gemeinde (R. Ginza ITI 2, 8. 57), wo 9 Glieder als Trager von 
9 Siinden aufgezihlt werden: Haupt = Siinde, Augen = Unkeuschheit, 
Ohren = Lasterung, Mund = Liige, Hand = Diebstahl, Herz = bése Ge- 
danken, Leib = Ehebruch, Knie = Gétzendienst, Fu8 = Verunreinigung 
durch BRarfuBgehen (!). 

%5 Hermes Trismegistos fordert geradezu, die Sinne zu hassen I 22 
(18,6); IV 6 (37,6ff.). Die somatische Funktion der aic@qces muB aus- 
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Auch Paulus kann von einer Abtétung der Glieder sprechen 
Kol. 35, aber dies ist ethisch und nicht im eigentlichen Sinne 
asketisch gemeint. Eine Leibesverstiimmelung kennt das Ur- 
christentum nicht; Gal. 512, ist durchaus ironisch gemeint. 

Eine eigentliche asketische Tendenz der Entsinnlichung ist im 
Urchristentum schon darum ausgeschlossen, weil hier die Bewe- 
gung nicht sowohl von aufen nach innen, als von innen nach 
au8en geht. Es sind nicht wie im Platonismus die Sinne, welche 
der reinen Seele die bésen materiellen Eindriicke aus der AuBen- 
welt vermitteln und sie dadurch verfiihren, sondern es ist das Herz 
im Innern des Menschen selbst, von welchem die bésen Gedanken 
ausgehen (Mk. 7 21). 


IX. 


Das ist fiir die urchristliche Psychologie bezeichnend, daB 
hinter den Sinnen das Herz steht. Es handelt sich hier nicht so 
sehr um das rezeptive Zentralorgan, in das die Sinne ihre Ein- 
driicke ablagern — so etwa in der Psychologie des Aristoteles —, 
sondern das Herz ist der Sitz aller Regungen im Menschen; es 


macht sich die Sinne untertan: Wes das Herz voll ist, geht der 
Mund iiber (Mt. 12 34). Es kommt darauf an, daB das Herz rein 
sei (Mt. 58; 1. Tim. 15). Schon im alten Testament ist viel von dem 
rechten oder richtigen Herzen die Rede (2. Kon. 10 15; Spr. 27 21 
xapdia evOeia); Salomo betete um ein reines, verstandiges Herz 
(1 K6én. 39,12; vgl. Spriiche 10 8); dem zerbrochenen Herzen 
(Ps. 34 19; Jes. 61 1) steht das frdhliche Herz gegeniiber (Spriiche 
17 22; Sirach 302s, 27, 50 25); mit ganzem Herzen soll man Gott 
lieben (Deut. 6 5, 11 13, 26 16; Josua 22 5; Mk. 12 30); von ganzem 
Herzen ihn suchen (Jerem. 1913; Ps. 1192, 10), aber anderer- 
seits ,,alles Dichten und Trachten des Menschenherzens ist bése 
immerdar (Gen. 6 5, 8 21), vgl. Koh. 93 sein Herz ist ferne von 
Gott (Jes. 19 13); es weicht von Gott (Jer. 17 5); es ist ein trotzig 
geschaltet werden. I 1 (1,4f.); XIII 6,7 (118,5ff., 15f.). Es ist ein Vorzug 
der Guten, daB sich die leiblichen Sinneswahrnehmungen im Tode auf- 
lésen I 24 (14,9ff.). Diese Auflésung kann schon jetzt erfolgen, und das 


bedeutet dann gittliche Neugeburt XIII 10 (121,5ff.). Die Sinne 
sind denen der unverniinftigen Tiere gleich IV 5 (36,8ff.). 
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und verzagt Ding (Jer. 17 9). So heiBt es auch im Neuen Testa- 
ment ,aus dem Herzen kommen arge Gedanken“ (Mt. 15 19). 
,in guter Mensch bringt Gutes hervor aus seinem guten Schatz 
des Herzens, und ein béser Mensch bringt Béses hervor aus seinem 
bésen Schatz“ (Mt. 12 35). Diese starke Betonung des Herzens ist 
durchaus charakteristisch fiir die Religion Jesu mit ihrer Betonung 
der Innerlichkeit, mit ihrer starken Einschitzung der Verantwort- 
lichkeit des Menschen und der durchaus empirisch niichternen 
Wiirdigung seiner sittlichen Einstellung. Nicht die Umwelt wird 
verantwortlich gemacht, auch nicht die deren EKindriicke ver- 
mittelnden Sinne, sondern der Mensch selbst mit seinem wider- 
gottlich bestimmten Willen. Wenn Jes. 6 10 tf. = Mt. 13 15 ,,mit 
den Augen sehen und mit den Ohren héren und mit dem Herzen 
verstehen“’ den Eindruck erwecken kénnte, als wire letzteres 
Folge von den ersteren beiden, so zeigt doch der Anfang des Ver- 
ses, daB die Verstockung des Herzens als Grund fiir die Taubheit 
der Ohren und die Blindheit der Augen angesehen wird. Es geht 
eben bei den Propheten wie bei Jesus der Weg des Bésen von innen 


nach aufen und nicht umgekehrt. Anders bei den Griechen. Hier 
steht an der Stelle des Herzens der Nis, mit Sehen und Hoéren 
verbindet sich das voetv (Hermes Trismegistos XIII 5 (123, 16) 
u. 6.). 


X. 

SchlieBlich aber sind die Sinne doch nicht blo8 eine Gefahr. 
Sie sind ein fiir den Menschen unentbehrliches Mittel, nicht nur 
mit der AuBenwelt in Verbindung zu treten, sondern auch seinen 
Gedanken und Vorstellungen Ausdruck zu geben. Auch wo es 
sich um das Ubersinnliche handelt, kann der Mensch die Bilder 
der Sinnlichkeit nicht entbehren. So rein geistig der Gottes- 
gedanke bei Jesus und im ganzen Neuen Testament ist dank der 
jahrhundertelangen Schulung des Judentums, so sehen wir 
Jesus doch von dem Finger Gottes (Lk. 11 20 vgl. Oden Sal. 
23 1s), dem Angesicht Gottes (Mt. 18 10) reden. Diese volkstiim- 
lichen Anthropromorphismen sind gerade fiir eine kraftige Reli- 
giositit kennzeichnend. Diese spricht davon, da8 wir Gott schauen 
sollen von Angesicht zu Angesicht (1. Kor. 13 12). Diese kleidet 
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hre GewiBheit von Gottes Fiirsorge, Gebetserhérung und Ver- 
geltung in die Bilder: ,,Denn die Augen des Herrn merken auf die 
Gerechten und seine Ohren auf ihr Gebet; das Angesicht des 
Herrn aber steht wider die, die Béses tun“ (1 Petr. 312). Der 
Fromme tréstet sich dessen, dais Gott héren und sehen kann 
,,Der das Ohr gebildet hat, sollte der nicht héren? Der das Auge 
gemacht hat, sollte der nicht sehen?“ (Ps. 94 9). 

Man hat neuerdings von dem Imago-Charakter der Religion 
geredet.2* Ist darunter verstanden, da8 uns alies Vergingliche 
ein Gleichnis des Ewigen, alles Irdische ein Gleichnis des Gott- 
lichen werden kann und soll, so ist dies durchaus im Sinne Jesu 
und seiner Jiinger. 


% C. A. Bernoulli, RGG? III 186—189. 
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HE comparative rareness of sustained indirect speech whether 
statement, command or question is a well known difference 
of the Greek of the classical and Hellenistic periods from our own 
language. The abundance of prolonged oratio indirecta in Latin is 
familiar to even the beginner, and in this respect Latin even more 
than modern languages contrasts with the Greek. In Hebrew, on 
the other hand, the indirect method of quotation is more infre- 
quent than in Greek. Even thinking is expressed by the Semites 
as direct speech, — to one’s self or in one’s heart. The New Testa- 
ment, therefore, not only because of its own Greek idiom, but 
also by the reinforcement of such Semitic influences as lie behind 
it, may be expected to display an abundant supply of examples 
of direct speech. 
The object of this paper is not to discuss these phenomena as 
a whole. It is limited, like all the notes in this series, to the writ- 
ings of Luke, and its aim is to point out certain evidences of 
direct statement or question in his writings that have not been 
always so recognized. Several reasons make it probable that such 
unrecognized instances exist. It cannot be said that scholars have 
in the past ignored the Greek penchant for direct speech. But 
there is an inevitable tendency to understand an ambiguous 
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foreign text in accordance with our own idiom. Further the mo- 
dern study of Hellenistic grammar enables us now to postulate 
certain popular idioms as probably familiar to the New Testament 
writers of which earlier grammarians were not aware. The use of 
participles! and of infinitives? in place of direct imperatives, and 
the recognition of Sr: as a direct interrogative (see below) are 
cases in point. 

That the line between direct and indirect statement was less 
clear in antiquity than now, is due in part to the outward circum- 
stances of expression. Ancient writing was intended for the ear. 
Writing now, much oftener than was true then, is intended for 
the eye. Our punctuation also provides a means of discrimination 
that was not presented even to the eyes of the ancients. The direct 
expression is trebly marked in a modern sentence, by the intro- 
ductory comma or colon, by the initial capital, and by the envel- 
oping inverted commas. 

One aspect of Greek idiom which makes the distinction slight 
between direct and indirect is the lack in Greek of change of 


tenses after verbs of saying and the like. English requires after 
a past tense a change of tense, so that “I know and will obey” 
when quoted becomes “‘he said that he knew and would obey.” The 
Greek as a rule retains the tense of the original and, except for 
the optative after past tenses (an obsolescent idiom in the Koine 
but in the New Testament used by Luke sometimes in indirect 


1 That the participle is used like a principal verb in the imperative was 
claimed for the N. T. and the papyri by J. H. Moulton in Expositor, Dec. 
1904, p. 450 and Grammar of N. T. Greek, i. 180f. This is denied for the 
Ptolemaic papyri by E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri, II. 
i. 340f. As none of the instances claimed are in Luke-Acts we may leave 
the matter open. 

2 See L. Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik?, 1925, pp. 179ff. 
The independent infinitive had already become stereotyped in the episto- 
lary xatpey as in Acts 15 23; 23 26. Perhaps other instances are to be found 
in the close neighborhood of each of those passages, viz. 15 28, @oge ... 
pnder mreéov émriderOat ipiv Bdpos mAny Trev emavayxes TOUT@Y, 29 améxerOat 
eidaAobUrwv krA. 23 23, elev, eropdoate oTpariwras ftaKocious . .. 24 KTHYN 
Te mapacrijoat, iva xrh. 
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questions, always correctly in secondary sequence) retains after 
Sr: the same mood as well as the same tense. 

A thoroughly ambiguous feature of the Greek idiom, at least 
in its Hellenistic stage, is the use of dt:. This particle not only 
introduces an indirect statement after verbs of speaking but has 
also an extensive recitative use equivalent to our quotation marks 
in direct statement. In cases where no forms of the first or second 
person occur in the quotation one is usually without clue as to 
which of the two it is, and modern editors follow their own judg- 
ment.* But an ancient writer, reader, or hearer would have no 
necessity of deciding there which construction of 57: is used. 


The writings of Luke do not respresent in the matter of direct 
quotation the extreme of popular idiom. They are said to show 
less of the oratio directa than those of the other evangelists. A 
comparison of parallel passages between Luke and Mark discloses 
some instances where Mark’s direct expressions are put by Luke 
in indirect form or are otherwise eliminated.‘ 

Of Sr recitative also there is some reduction of use on Luke’s 
part.5 It is said to be a construction especially characteristic of 
Mark. Yet a considerable number of instances are found in 
Luke’s writings. Hawkins gives the “very striking cases in which 
oratio directa immediately and certainly follows 67: as num- 
bering in Luke 13, Acts 14. But he also lists as doubtful cases 15 
in Luke and 8 in Acts. 

Especial interest attaches to those passages where Luke ap- 
pears to begin with oratio obliqua and to end with oratio recta. 
In a footnote to an out of the way article, J. B. Lightfoot com- 
menting on Acts 14 22 declared, “This abrupt transition from the 


3 Westcott and Hort indicate their choice by capitalizing or not capital- 
izing the word that follows ér:. 

“ Cadbury, Style and Literary Method of Luke, 1920, pp. 80f. 

5 Ibid., pp. 139ff. 

* Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 1899, pp. 28, 41. But in the second 
edition (1909) this is withdrawn from the “list of words and phrases cha- 
racteristic of Mark’s Gospel.” 
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oblique to the direct narrative is especially characteristic of St. 
Luke’s style, and one subsidiary proof of the unity of authorship 
between different parts of the Acts and between the Acts and the 
third Gospel. Winer, Gramm. § 64, III. 2 gives only a few in- 
stances out of many”.’ Harnack shows how in Acts this pheno- 
menon is widely distributed among the possible sources.® 

Three conspicuous examples are the following: 

Luke 5 14, cal avros rapipyyeXev atte pndevi eireiv GAXa 
arehOwv dei~ov ceavTov TH iepei, Kal tpocéveyxe epi TOU KaOa- 
ptomov cov xadws ™pocéeragev Movois eis papTupioy avrois. 

Acts 14, Kat cvvadiCouevos rapipyyetiev airois ard‘ leporods- 
eeov xwpiCerBat GANG Tepmuévew Thy éxayyeNay Tov TaTpos 
iv HKOVoaTE mov. 

Acts 23 22, 6 uev ovv xiNiapxos améAvoe Tov veavioxov Tapay- 
yeiras pndevi éxAaArjoa Ott TavTa evetbancas ™pos ee. 

In each of these passages the verb is rapayyéAXw. It begins with 
an infinitive construction but in each case some forms in the 
second person and, in the last two, forms in the first person show 


that the direct speech has come in subsequently. The distribution 
of this idiom binds together, as Lightfoot said, the two books Luke 
and Acts and even two parts of Acts. The latter point is par- 
ticularly interesting since Torrey in support of his theory of an 
Aramaic source for Acts 1—15 36 remarks of Acts 1 4: “The trans- 
ition to direct discourse, in just this manner, is the usual thing in 
Aramaic.” But such transitions are natural in the Greek also! 


7 Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, III (March 1856), p. 95. 
The reference to Winer should be § 63, IT. 2 where Acts 23 22; 23 23, 24; 
Luke 5 14 are noted as examples. 

8 The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. Trans., p. 228. 

*® The Composition and Date of Acts, 1916, p. 24. 

10 Of many discussions that might be cited I mention only E. Kieckers, 
»Zur oratio recta in den indoger isch rachen,‘ Indogermanische 
Forschungen xxxvi (1915), pp. 51—53. Illustrations from the papyri have 
not, so far as I know, been collected. I quote one picked up at random: 
P. Amh. II. 30, lines 28—36 (ii/ B. C.) Spoiws xai [sc. mpooxAnOévros] 
KovdvAov évds trav ddtciwy mpocepapripe éxew Tas rod Tarps TOU Teaevoudros 
auvypadas tis Sndouperns oikias cal ev tH médee qvayKxacOny (sic) brs Tov 
Aiyvatiov dnoctaray évéyxat tas cuvypadas Kai ravras xaraxavoat. 
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and he has overlooked the example at 23 22 in a section of the 
book that he regards as unmarked by Semitic idiom.” 

In two other instances the transition from indirect speech is 
more gently made with the help of an inserted expression: 

Acts 7 6, édaAnoev de obras 6 eds St EoTa TO oTEppa avTOU 
mapouov ev yn GAXoTpia Kat dovAweovew av’TO Kai Kaxdcovow 
ern TeTpakocia, 7 Kat TO €Ovos @ dv dovAevcovaw Kpwo eyo, O 
eds efrrev, kat weTa TavTA eFeAevoovrat KTA, 

Acts 254, 6 wev ow Pigoros amex piOn Tnpeir Oat tov [labXov 
eis Katwapiav , cavrov de méddew ev Taxe exropeverOat. 5 oi ov 
ev imiv, pyciv, dwvarot cuvnaraBavres el Ti éotw ev TH avdpt ETo- 
Tov KaTyyopeiTwray aiTou. 

In both instances the explanatory words 6 Oe0s efrev or gpnoiv 
occur immediately after the words which by their person betray 
the emerging of oratio recta. In 255 the pyoiv actually separates 
the article and its substantive. In Acts 7 « the author fell into 
difficulty. Quoting from the LXX, at first he recast the oratio 
recta into obliqua, substituting for cov the third person avrov. 
But as his quotation continued he found it expedient to retain the 
persons of the original and so at the point of transition interjected 
by way of repetition 6 Ocos efrev. That it is an insertion appears 
clearly from the very typography of modern Greek texts of Acts 
in which words from the Old Testament are printed in a special 
face of type. The LXX text of Gen. 15131. is as follows: «at 
éppéOn mpos ‘'ABpay ywookwv yvoon St TapoKov ora TO 
omépua cov ev yn ovK idia Kai dovidaovew avToUs Kal Kakorovew 
avTous kal TaTewadcovew avTois TeTpaKdoia Eryn, TO de EOvos @ 
éav dovrevowor Kpwo eyo: weTa Oe TavTa eFehevoovrat KTA. 


Acts 23 23f., the next verses, are often regarded as a change in the 
reverse direction from oratio recta (imperative éroyzdeare) to obliqua (infi- 
nitive tapaorjcat), but see above note 2. Cf. Luke 9 3, pndev alpere eis ri 
686r, pyre paBsor, pnre aprov, pre dpyvpiov, pyre Sto xiravas Exev. Contrast 
Mark 6 8, the parallel passage, which has three constructions perhaps all 
different, «ai mapnyyeAery avrois iva pndév atpwow eis dddv ef pi paPdov 
pdvov, pi) Aprov, pi mpav, pi) eis thy Coyny xadkdv> GAX’ trodedepevous cav- 
Sddta> Kai pn éevdvonabe Sv0 xiravas. In general the transition from direct 
to indirect statement is much less frequent than the reverse. 
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The use of the interjected pyoiv is particularly idiomatic, both 
the word and its position in the sentence. Josephus, who (or 
whose collaborators) surpassed in extended indirect discourse, 
repeatedly relapses into direct, interpolating duct, qn or etrev, 
just at the tell-tale words that reveal the direct style.! 


Another form of transition from indirect to direct discourse is 
accomplished by the insertion of 67. This is most clearly shown 
in Acts 14 21, iwéorpeWav . . . emiornpiCovres Tas \uxas Tov 
paOnrav, 22 Tapakadovvres eupevew TH TicTet Kat St dia TOAN@V 
Ortrpewv dei jucas eioeOciv eis tTHv Baowreiav Tov Ocov. Three 
explanations of the juas in this passage are possible and have 
been long the subject of debate. (1) It is another ‘we passage’ 
like those later in the book by which the author shows that he 
with others was present at the occasion referred to. (2) It is a 
reference to the author and the readers under an inclusive pro- 
noun. It means in this case “all we as Christians.” Such a usage 
would find possible parallels in the two uses of juiv in Luke 1 1, 2. 
(3) The words of Paul and Barnabas are being now directly quoted. 
They are saying of themselves and their hearers in the cities of 
Asia Minor, “We Christians must enter the kingdom of God 
through many tribulations.” The third is doubtless the correct 
explanation. tapaxadéw then is followed first by an infinitive 
representing a command, and then by 67: recitative and a direct 
quotation. 


12 Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, 1894, pp. 329ff., gives as examples of 
this pyoi Anit. vi. 13, 4; vi. 13, 7; ix. 4, 4; x. 7, 6; xi. 6, 8; xiii. 13, 2, also 
five cases with an interjected eizev and thirty-two instances of transition 
from indirect to direct without any new verbum dicendi. Of changes in 
reverse direction he notes two, and of changes in both directions in the 
same passage, five. Probably the lists are not exhaustive but they are 
sufficient. We may submit as further possible cases of change to direct 
discourse Luke 19 18 eie mpis abrovs mpayparevsasOar ews épxonat, Acts 20 01 
etrev pi OopvBeicOat (BCD) 4 yap Wux7 adrod ev aire écriv, 21 33 émuvldvero 
tis etn Kal Ti €3Tw TmeToINKas. 
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That Ot: recitative occurs elsewhere in combination with other 
clauses seems altogether probable, though the combination is 
somewhat awkward. Here are a few of the cases where either 
direct or indirect statement is possible, and where I think the 
direct is preferable. 

Luke 7 16, edd£aCov tov Oeov Aéyovres Sti mpodirns méyas 
HyepOn ev Huiv kat Ste éweoxéyato 6 Beds Tov Aaov avrov. 

Luke 92, cai digwdpe dia TO Neyer Oa id Twwv Ett *Iwavvns 
wyépOn éx vexpar, 8 Ud Two de Sri’ Hyeias ébavn, adXwv de Stt 
mpopiyrns Tis TaV apxaiwy avéeorn. 

Luke 918, Tiva we of dyAor Aeyovow eivar; of de aroxpiBEvres 
elrav "Iwavvny tov Barrirriv, GAXor de "Hdciav, GAXor de Ere 
mpopiyrns Tis Tav apxaiwy avéerrn. 

Luke 24 33, eSpov 70poicpévous Tous Evdexa Kai Tovs cv avrois, 
Aéyovras Sti Svrws wyEpOn 6 Kvpros Kai oPOn Divwn. 

In all these passages occurs either 7yép0y or avéory.8 

At 7 16 the direct nature of the first clause is evident. Pro- 
bably all the other instances are oratio recta. With the dvrws of 
Luke 24 34 compare the same word in oratio recta at 23 47 (con- 
trast Mark 11 32). At 716 the clause in question is followed by 
another in 67:. Probably this also is recitative. Such exclama- 
tions tend to use St recitative as is evident in Luke 5 26, éddgaCov 
Tov Oeov Kat éexAncOnoav go Bou Aéyortes St etoamev mapadoea 
ajuepov. And there is no objection to two St: recitative clauses 
in succession from the same speaker. Also contrasting speakers 
use direct discourse in Acts 2 121; 1718, 32, though only at 213 
is the St: recitantis to be found as we have suggested of the 
alternative speakers at Luke 97. On the other hand the passage 
Luke 9 18, so near to it in thought as well as in position, appears 
to be oratio variata. The first replies are in the accusative (with 
an infinitive to be supplied"), the last has 67: with either direct 
or indirect statement. It is not impossible for Greek writers to 


13 The verb should be translated as an English perfect but the Greek 
form is past. 

14 Or shall we regard the accusatives as objects of A¢yovow in the sense 
kadovow or dvoudfovaw ? 
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change from the infinitive of direct statement to the Sr: clause 
of indirect statement,!> but the analogies that we have considered 
incline us to the view that the Sr: clause is direct quotation. 


18 Note that at Acts 27 10 the ér: and infinitive constructions occur in 
the same clause — possibly a mere oversight, as the many intervening 
words have led the author to forget how he began: dvdpes, Jewp@ Gre pera 
UBpews Kat wodAns Cyuias ov pdvov tov dopriov cai Tov mAoiov GAXG kal Tov 
Wuxay juav pédAdew toecOa tov mrovv. Such phenomena occur also in 
other Hellenistic authors. Examples may be found in Keelhoff, Revue 
de *l Instruction publique en Belgique, xxxviii (1895), pp. 166ff., or by 
running down the earlier commentators listed in Winer’s Grammar, § 44 
Note 2; § 63 I. 2c. The latter says (English Trans. by W. F. Moulton, 1870 
and later, pp. 426f.). “It occurs so frequently in the best writers ... that 
the construction had almost ceased to be felt by the Greek as an anaco- 
luthon. We can only ascribe to the drt a vis monstrandi as when it stands 
before the oratio directa.” Another instance which textual critics have 
corrected and grammarians overlooked is Acts 16 19, as 8¢ eiSav of xipuot ris 
nawdioxns Ort amecrepjobat THs épyacias ab’rav. 

After J. H. Moulton we may cite from the papyri P. Oxy 237 (ii A. D.) 
dnAay Gre ef ra GAnNOn Havein pndé cpivews SeicOar rd mpaypa. Other examples 
are in Aristeas 125, Philo Byz. 77, 6, Diodorus Siculus v. 56, 3. The con- 
struction is of course in no sense direct discourse and therefore this long 
note is out of place here. It is justified only because the ér: strengthening 
the infinitive of oratio obliqua is perhaps akin to the ér: recitative streng- 
thening the oratio recta. 

The construction at Acts 27 10 dewp®@ dre péAdew, raises other questions. 
(1) There are in Greek literature instances of #s with the infinitive like these 
with 6r and the infinitive. Is os used in like manner in cases where nor- 
mally oblique constructions are in the participle? At Acts 17 22 we read 
xara mavta ws Secodatpoverrépous tas Oewp@, I think the os does not di- 
rectly modify the adjective. Has the verb 6ewp@ here again a helping par- 
ticle in @s in place of Oewp& tyas elvar or Oewpa ipas svras? Cf. P. Tebt 
58, 24 (iii B. C.), Oewpyoas pe ds mpovedpevovra kab” jyéepay, (2) The same 
infinitive péAXew occurs in the involved sentence in 1927, ov pdvov de 
Touro xwduvever juiv td pépos eis ameheypov eAOciv GAAG Kai TO THS peyaAns 
eds *Aprépsdos icpiv cis ovOev AoyoOFvat peAdew Te Kai kaSatpeioOat THs peya- 
Aeérnros adras. The péAdew xabatpeicOa: could of course depend on xvduvever 
but because it seemed awkward Buttmann and Meyer preferred to suppose 
that the oratio recta (Demetrius the silversmith is speaking) has turned into 
indirect. See note 11. (3) »éAAew of oratio obliqua figures once more in a mixed 
construction at 254, being preceded by an another infinitive clause, 
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In this connection we may inquire whether a different type of 
zeugma involving St: recitative occurs in the following: 

Acts 9 27, duyyjoato avrois ras év TH 60m eldev TOV KUptov Kai 
Ott eAdAnoev ate Kat Tras ev Aauackw éerappyoiacato ev TH 
ovopuate Inco. 

Acts 14 27, anpyyeAXov Soa éroineey 6 Geos wet adTav Kat Tt 
jvoitev Tois eOverw Ovpav TisTEws. 

In the latter case the parallel in Acts 11 2s, eddfacav Tov Oeov 
Aéyoures* dpa kat Tois €Overw 6 Beds THy meTavotay eis Conv 
édwxev, suggests that the Sr: may be recitative. In the former 
instance there is not only the alternative of indirect statement 
but of St: as a relative ‘whatever’ or indirect interrogative ‘what’. 
At Luke 8 47 and 24 35 we have a similar use of #s in combination 
with a different construction. And this suggests that at least 
Acts 9 27 is not recitative. Observe that in all these mixed exam- 
ples the verb is a verb of ‘reporting’. 

A sentence with two clauses in St: is in Acts 17 3, dtavoryw 
kat mapatiéuevos Sr1 Tov Xpirrov Ede wabeiv Kai avacrivat éx 
vexpov Kat Sti odTds eotw 6 xpioTds, 6 Incois bv éyw KaTay- 
yé\Xw vuiv, The grammatical person of the last words shows that 
in the end we have oratio recta. There are three possibilities. 
(1) If it begins in the middle of the last clause, we have a case of 
transition like those mentioned on p. 415. (2) If it begins with 
the second 67: clause, it is a case of double construction something 
like Acts 14 22. (3) But both clauses may be regarded as oratio 
recta as at Luke 716. Perhaps some reason for treating the first 
clause as oratio recta is found in the frequency with which Luke’s 
favorite dei sentences are thus given in recitative. Compare 
among others Luke 4 43; 9 22; 24 7, 44, cf. 46; Acts 116 and 14 22 
(above), and contrast Acts 24 24. 

The three examples just cited from Luke 24, perhaps require 
some comment: 

Luke 24 6, wjoOnre ws eXaAnoev wiv ere Ov ev TH TadaAaia, 


and followed by oratio recta. See above, p. 416. Evidently néAXew in Luke- 
Acts needs to be watched. Cf. note 19. 
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7 Néyww Tov viov Tov avOpwrov St dei rapadoOivat cis xeipas av- 
Opdérwv auaprwrov. Here the position of St: suggests that Tov 
viov is the proleptic object of A¢ywv as in the familiar “I know 
thee, who thou art.’*6 If so, can Or« be recitative? Or is viov 
the subject of rapadoOjva? 

Luke 24 44, elev de mpos avrovs odrot of Xoyou mou obs éAa- 
Anoa Tpos buas Ere wv or wiv, Ste det wAnpwOijvat wavTa TE 
yeypaupéva... Tepi éuov. In this case of self-quotation the 5rt, 
even with the following ¢uov, may be indirect, but it may also 
be direct, an explanation of the preceding noun Adyor. In like 
manner the risen Jesus refers to his earlier words in Acts 1 at. 
(see above) ... mepiucvew THy erayyeNlav TOU TaTpos iy HKOv- 
caré pou ott Iwavvns pev ¢Barticev bdaTt kTr. Here too the 
clause is probably self-quotation, giving the contents of the eray- 
yeXiav heard from Jesus’ lips. It is not easy to translate so, but 
the easier translation ‘because’ is hardly right.17 

Luke 24 45, Tore dujvortev avtav Tov vovv Tov cunévat Tas ypa- 
pas, 46 cat elrev avrois tt obrws yeyparta rabeiv Tov xpirrov 
... 48 Umeis uaptupes TovTwr. Kat idov éyw arorTéeAXw THY exay- 
yeXlav Tov waTpds wou ep vuas xtr. I have treated this as a 
case of St: recitative. Is it a case of oratio obliqua with Srt, ulti- 
mately changing to recta ?1® 


Turning to the interrogative constructions we may first con- 
sider a passage which in thought belongs closely to those just 
examined on the fulfilment of scripture: 


Acts 26 22, ovdev éxros Aéywy Gv Te of mpopyrat éAaAyoav ped- 


16 Cf. Mark 11 82, dzavres efxov rév “lwdvyny ore mpopatns qv, Acts 9 20, 
éxnpvocer tov *Inooiv drt obrds éotw 6 vids Tov Beod. 

17 A. T. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek N. T., p. 1033, says, “It is 
sometimes doubtful whether ér: is declarative or causal.” His example is 
a double dr: passage, Acts 2229, cal 6 xiAlapyos 8¢ eho87On émtyvois Sri 
“Pwpaids eorw xai Ore qv avrov Sedexds. 

18 If the passage so similar in thought at Acts 26 23 is direct interroga- 
tive (see p. 422) there is something to be said for regarding Sr: ovres ‘yé- 
ypanrat xrX. as direct interrogative here, with dr: ‘why’ (see pp. 423ff.). 
Yet 5 re dei is hardly, ‘Why is it necessary ?’ in Luke 24 7, 44; Acts 17 3. 

28 
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Advrwv yiverOa cai Mwvorjs, 23 ef raOyTos 6 xpirros, ef Tpw@TOS 
e& avarracews vexpav pos uédre!® katayyéAdew TH Te aw Kal 
Tots EOverw. 

The e¢ here can of course be translated ‘if’, though it has no 
apodosis. It is sometimes regarded as equivalent to 67. But 
Rendel Harris in his studies on testimonia suggests an interro- 
gative interpretation. He says: 

“No one, as far as I know, has succeeded in translating this sen- 
tence. The RV margin comes nearest to it, with the suggested ‘whe- 
ther’ for «i. It is clearly interrogative: ‘Does the Messiah suffer, and 
does he first rise from the dead, etc.?’ The words are headlines of 
Testimonies, awkwardly incorporated in the text, and are betrayed 


as such by the previous references to the prophets and Moses, who 
are to answer the questions.”®° 


What concerns us here is not the theory of testimonia but the 
question of grammar. That «¢ may be interrogative, even in a 
direct question, is familiar to us now. Among the New Testament 
writers Luke uses it so most frequently.24 With direct questions 
et occurs also in the LXX. So far as I know the construction 
has not yet been freed from the suspicion of Semitism. The 
awkwardness of construction in Acts 26 23 is bad enough in any 
case. At no point does the grammar of Acts so much need ‘light 
from the dead.’ That the two e/ clauses are interrogative is as 
good an explanation as the alternatives. It is not impossible that 
they are even direct questions. 

Acts 1018, pwnjoavres érvOovto (or éexuvOavovro) ef Limwv 6 
émuaouvpevos Iérpos evade Eeviferar. This is a more certain 


19 So ABL 13, but in view of what is said above in note 15 sub fine 
perhaps we should read here another anomalous péAAev with &* 81 
HP 31 61. 

20 Testimonies, Part I, 1916, pp. 19f. A similar suggestion for Luke 
24 45f. I have added in note 18. 

21 Luke 1323; 2249; Acts 16; 71; 2137; 2225. The best examples 
elsewhere in the N. T. are perhaps Matt. 1210; 193 (= Mark 10 2), in all 
of which the question (indirect?) is ¢ &eor. Even if with Moffat we 
move 268 to precede 2623 the e¢ clauses (now three in succession, de- 
pendent on dmsrov xpiveras) are hardly conditional but interrogative or 
declarative. 
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case of unrecognized direct question in Luke-Acts. The trans- 
lators generally render it as indirect: “They called and asked 
whether Simon which was surnamed Peter were lodging there.” 
I would render it as direct: “They called and asked, ‘Is Simon 
which is surnamed Peter lodging here?’” The Greek, unlike the 
English, would make no difference in the tense of the dependent 
verbs or in the choice of the adverb. At least twice in Acts (4 7; 
23 19) zuvOavouat precedes a direct question. 

The decisive reason for preferring to regard this sentence as 
quoted is, however, the use of the phrase ‘Simon which is called 
Peter.’ This author quite strictly distinguishes certain terms for 
speeches and dialogue and others for narrative.2* Elsewhere in 
this scene Peter in narrative is called simply Peter, but in dialogue 
the same passage uses three times the unique and cumbrous 
expression Liuwv 6 émucadovpevos (Os ewecadetrat) [érpos (10 5, 
32; 111s). I believe the question with «i in 10 18 is to be re- 
garded as a direct quotation because it also includes Zimev 6 
émnadovpuevos [lérpos.% 


Another unclassical particle of direct question is S71, ‘why?’ 
The grammarians have been forced to admit its presence in 
Mark. So far as I know it has not been claimed for Luke, though 


22 Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, 1927, pp. 225ff. 

23 Radermacher. Neutestamentliche Grammatik*?, p. 195 note 4, seems 
to recognize en ¢/ recitaiivum in Luke 22 67, dmjyayov airév cis rd cuved prov 
airav déyovres ei 35 ef 6 Xprords; cimiv Hyuiv. But we have in John 10 24, cai 
Ereyor ait@ "Eos more tiv Wuxyy jpav aipas: ei ov ef 6 xprorés, elmdy jyiv 
nappnoia, Cf. John 2015. In these cases we have as alternatives con- 
ditional, direct interrogative, and indirect interrogative uses of «i. 

% Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des neutest tlichen Griechisch, § 300,2. 
Field, Notes on the Translation of the N. T., 1899, p. 33, approved ére of 
direct interrogation in Mark 9 11 and 28, though he could quote other Bibli- 
cal or classical evidence only for its use in indirect interrogation. Abbott, 
Corrections of Mark, 1901, § 357a gives some LXX examples. Hawkins, in 
the same edition in which he dropped ér: recitative as characteristic of 
Mark (see above p. 414, note 6), added re interrogative, as found in Mark 
2 16 ( 2); 9 11 and 9 28 but not elsewhere in the N. T. Another possible N. T-. 
example is the famous crux interpretum John 7 25, Ti» Gpxqy ore xai Nake 

28* 
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Luke knew and understood it in Mark. Three cases in Mark (not 
without variants) are 216, €Aeyov Tois pabnrais Sti petra Tay 
TeAwvav Kai auaptwdav éeoOie, where Matt. 9 11 and Luke 5 30 
both have dia ri for S71; Mark 9 11, érnpirwv adrov déyovTes 
drt A€éyouew of ypaupmareis St: 'Helav dei éhOciv tpwTov, where 
Matt. 17 10 has for the first 67: the words Ti oiv; Mark 9 28, of 
pabnrai avrov Kat’ idiav érnpdtwr Qurov OTe Hucis ovK HOvIAON Wev 
éxBareiv adto, where Matt. 17 19 has dca Ti. 

The most likely case of 67: interrogative in Luke-Acts seems 
to me to be Acts 11 3 where (not without variants) we read drexpi- 
vovTo mpos avTov oi éx TepiTouys éyovTes Ste eiaHrOes ™pos 
avdpas axpofuariav Exovras kai cwvédharyes avtois. A statement, 
whether in the second or third person (for some authorities read 
eionOev . . . cwvépayev), seems somewhat jejune compared with 
a forceful interrogative complaint, “Why did you go in etc. ?” 
followed by an answer of Peter. This was certainly the under- 
standing of Chrysostom. In his Homilies on Acts, 25. (Mont- 
faucon ix. 193) he explains Ot: .. . eiandOes Kai cwvéedbaryes avrois 
thus od Aéyover dati KaTHyyeAas ; GAXa, dari ouveparyes ; 
Failure to observe this idiom led to the reading in the third 
person in Codex Vaticanus and a few others (cf. Ropes, Teat 
of Acts, ad loc.) and to the conjecture of Ti by Boyss. In the gospels, 
Mark 2 16 and parallels show an interrogative in a like complaint 
against Jesus and these parallels all suggest a like construction 
in two® similar passages in the third Gospel: Luke 15 2, xai 
tiv, C. H. Turner in a full study in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
xxvii (1925), pp. 58ff., accepts dr: as a direct interrogative in Mark 27 
(Be); 216 (BL 33); 812 (C Origen); 911; 928, in Hermas, Sim ii. 10; 
v. 6, 4; viii. 1, 4 (P Mich), viii. 6, 2(P Mich) and, following Tischendorf, 
at Barnabas vii. 9; viii. 5; x. 1. In some of the patristic instances it is 
probably an indirect interrogative. 

% Note dseydyyvfov in both, like ¢yéyyvov of Luke 530. The verb 
dtexpivovro of Acts 11 2 finds a parallel in the Western text of Luke 11 38 
(another case of violation of Pharisaic food restrictions): jpfaro Svaxpiwd- 
pevos év éaut@ réeyew dia ri (the Neutr.’ ‘eri is simply dav eOavpacev Gre) 
ov mparov ¢Barricbn mpd Tov apiorov, ... « “imilar complaint at Mark 2 6, 
we have d:adoyifdpevor ev rais xapdias av Bre obros Aadet; Braodnpet 
according to BO; the other MSS. read ri for dr: and many add otras. 
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OueyoyyuCov of re Papicaior Kai oi ypaupareis Néyovres Ste obTos 
papTwrous rpocdexeTa Kai suverOier adrois, and Luke 197, «ai 
tOovTes TavTes dveyoryyuCov AévyorTes oT Tapa apapToro avdpi 
eton\Oev xaradvoa, 

As the idiom is confirmed for Mark by the paraphrase of Mat- 
thew and Luke (“the earliest commentators’””*), so it is in a sense 
confirmed for Luke-Acts by the old Latin version which is the 
first commentator on that work.?” At Acts 11s quare is read by 
most MSS. and at Luke 152 by Codex Vercellensis. Of course 
quare like 67: may be indirect as well as direct interrogative. It 
must suffice here to open the question concerning these and pos- 
sibly other instances®® of 67: = ‘why’ in direct question in the 
writings of Luke. 


26 A. T. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek N. T.3, 1919, p. 1421. 

2? Turner, loc. cit. shows how frequently the Latin translations find 
interrogatives in the Greek ér:, but he appeals to none of the Lucan 
instances. 

28 Other possible cases in Luke-Acts would include Luke 125 (ér 


ovrws as in Mark 2 7, see old Latin); 11 38 (see note 25; variant of D and 
Latin); Acts 18 13. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 27th and 28th, 1928 


HE sixty-fourth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by President L. W. Batten 
at 10:30 A. M. on December 27th, 1928 at the Biblical Seminary 
in New York, 235 East 49th Street. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
reports of the Corresponding Secretary and of the Recording 
Secretary were read and ordered to be filed. The report of the 
Treasurer was read. To audit it Professors Montgomery, Look, 
and Obermann were appointed. To nominate officers for the 
coming year Professors Barton, Arnold, and Goodspeed were 
appointed. After a brief announcement by the committee on 
arrangements the following papers were read and discussed: 

By Julian Obermann: The “Speaking” Oracle of Isaiah 21 1-10. 
By J. A. Maynard: Who was the beloved disciple ? 

By S. Zeitlin: The Christian Passages in the Slavonic Josephus. 
The Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament. 

By E. J. Goodspeed: I. The Discovery of the Paleologus Codex. 

By H. R. Willoughby: II. The Iconography of the Paleologus Codex. 

By D. W. Riddle: III. The Text of the Paleologus Codex. 

Colored Lantern Slides of the MS. 

Thursday afternoon, December 27. The Society reconvened 
about 2:20. The President, Professor L. W. Batten, read the pre- 
sidential address upon “Hosea’s Message and Marriage.” Other 
papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By F. M. Crouch: Some Recent Theories Concerning the Date of the Last 
Supper. 
By G. A. Barton: The Habiri of the El-Amarna Tablets and the Hebrew 

Conquest of Palestine. 
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By G. A. Barton: The Question of an Ur-Marcus Once More. 

By B. A. Elzas: Isaiah 51 20 with reference to the Targum and LXX. 
By B. A. Elzas: I Samuel 10 12. 

By F. G. Bratton: Continuity and Divergence in the Jesus-Paul Problem. 
By T. J. Meek: Some Emendations in the Old Testament. 

By H. S. Gehman: Hesychian Influence in the Versions of Daniel. 

By A. M. Perry: Some Sections of Oral Tradition in Luke. 

By H. L. Gordon: The Antiquity of the Modern Cursive Hebrew Script. 

Thursday Evening, December 27. The Society convened at 
8 p.m. The session was held as a meeting of the Fund for Biblical 
and Oriental Archaeological Research, with Professor Mont- 
gomery in the chair. The following papers were presented: 

By W. J. Moulton: The American Schools of Oriental Research (Represen- 
tative’s Report). 

By E. A. Speiser: Pre-Assyrian Assyria (illustrated). 

By Elihu Grant: Beth Shemesh Excavations, 1928. 

Friday Morning, December 28. The Society met at 9:30 a. m. 
The auditors made report that they had examined the Treasurer’s 
statement and books for the year and had found them correct. 
The nominating committee made the following suggestions which 
were approved and the persons named appointed for the year 
1929, viz.: 

Prof. J. E. Frame President 

Dean W. F. Badé Vice-President 

Prof. Millar Burrows Treasurer 

Prof. H. J. Cadbury Recording Secretary 

Prof. H. C. Alleman 

Prof. Moses Bailey 

Prof. H. 8. Gehman Associates in Council 

Prof. E. Olive Dutcher 

Prof. Solomon Zeitlin 
Representative of the Society 
on the Board of Trustees of 
the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research. 


Pres. W. J. Moulton 


The report of the Council was made by the Recording Secretary 
and was approved. The persons nominated by the Council and 
some others were elected as active members. Professor Alfred 
Bertholet of the University of Berlin was elected an honorary 
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member. At the suggestion of the Council it was voted to fix 
the next meeting for December 30 and 31, 1929, to begin at 10:30 
on Monday. The place of meeting was left to the Council to decide. 
Greetings from the so-called Columbiona Group who were meeting 
in the same building were received, and like greetings were returned 
to them. President W. W. White of the Biblical Seminary in 
New York extended to the Society the welcome of the Seminary. 
The Society tendered to our hosts a vote of thanks. The follo- 
wing Symposium on the relation between primitive Christianity 
and Judaism, having been arranged by Professors Bacon and 
Porter, occupied the remainder of the session: 
By F. C. Porter: The Problem of Things New and Old in the Beginnings 
of Christianity. 
By C. C. Torrey: The Influence of Second Isaiah in the Gospels and Acts. 
By J. H. Ropes: The Influence of Second Isaiah on the Epistles. 
By B. W. Bacon: Jesus in Relation to the Baptist. 
By S. S. Cohon: The Place of Jesus in the Religious Life of His Day. 
By E. F. Scott: The Originality of the Ethical Teaching of Jesus. 
Friday Afternoon, December 28. The Society convened at 
2 p. m. The following memorial minute prepared by Professor 
Bewer at the request of the Council was adopted: 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis records with 
sorrow the death of its honorary member, Professor Bernhard Duhm, 
who at the end of August this year was killed by an automobile in 
the streets of Basle. 

Professor Duhm was one of the foremost Old Testament scholars 
of our age. Already his earliest work on Die Theologie der Propheten 
took very high rank, and his later contributions, especially on Isaiah 
in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testament and Jeremiah in 
Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, were nothing 
short of epoch-making. His books are too well known and too 
much used to need detailed mention. His striking originality, his 
deep insight, his great learning enriched especially by his masteyr 
of the history of religions and by his unusual power of Hinfith- 
lung, and his discriminating appreciation made his writings truly 
great. The mark of genius was upon them all, even upon his oc- 
casional pamphlets, some of which like Das Geheimnis der Religion 
or Das Kommende Reich Gottes belong to the finest that has been 
written on the subject. The distinction, clarity, and beauty of his 
style enhanced the value of all he wrote. 
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Professor Duhm was also a great teacher. In his lecture room 
he exerted a fascination upon his students which they never could 
resist and ever will remember. Calm, serene, genial, he was always 
luminous, sometimes sparkling with wit and humor, sometimes 
serious to awe-inspiring solemnity; severe in his critical standards 
and requirements, yet kind and helpful without limit to those who 
specialized with him. 

Behind all that Professor Duhm wrote and taught there was a 
great personality. The profoundly spiritual and moral quality of 
his nature, and the brilliant originality of his intellect grew to real 
greatness by his deep meditations in which he scorned, perhaps too 
much, the work of other thinkers, but as a result of which he made 
his lasting contributions to research. 

Conscious of its own loss, the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis desires to express its genuine sympathy to Professor Duhm’s 
family and to the University of Basle in their bereavement. 


A vote of thanks was passed to those who had prepared and 
taken part in the interesting symposium of the morning session. 
The Society divided into two sections. In the Old Testament 
section the following papers were presented: 

By E. A. Speiser: Biblical Echoes from Mesopotamia. 

By George Dahl: Recent Interpretations of Second Isaiah. 

By E. G. Kraeling: The Interpretation of the name “Noah” in Genesis 5 29. 
By A. J. Culler: Comparative Religious Literature: a Study in Method. 
By Fleming James: Teaching Israel’s Religion by the Case Method. 
By T. J. Meek: The Translation of SMS Ov in Genesis 15. 


In the New Testament Section the following papers were read 
and discussed: 


By S. V. McCasland: The Scripture Basis of ‘“‘on the third day.” 

By Elbert Russell: The Johns of the Fourth Gospel. 

By Silva New: The Text of Matthew Used by Origen and Eusebius. 
By James Moffatt: The Interpretation of Romans 6 17-18. 

By C. H. Kraeling: Martyrium Jesu: Mark’s Narrative of the Passion. 
By Millar Burrows: Mark’s Transitions and the Translation Hypothesis. 
By Ralph Marcus: Philo’s Divine Comedy. 

By E. J. Goodspeed: Acts, Ephesians and the Pauline Corpus. 


The following papers were read by title: 


By M. L. Margolis: Masoretic and Pre-masoretic. 
By J. A. Montgomery: Ethiopic Texts of Acts. 
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By R. P. Dougherty: The Idiom “lift up the head” in Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian Usage. 

By Kemper Fullerton: The Strophe in Hebrew Poetry and Psalm 29. 

By H. C. York: Sociological Interpretation of the Decalogue. 

By W. T. McCree: Cult of the Ark. 

By L. I. Newman: Biblical Texts in the Apologetical Writings of Joseph 
and David Kimchi. 

By H. S. Gehman: The Armenian Version of the Books of Kings. 


Adjourned at 5:30 p. m. 


Henry J. CapBury, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The 1928 volume (XLVII) of the Journal has been published 
during the year. Following recent custom, it has appeared in 
two numbers instead of the more desirable four. The reason for 
this lies in the difficulties and added expense incident to quar- 
terly publication abroad. 

It has seemed wise to the Editors to feature at least one Sym- 
posium each year. In this way there results a certain unity for 
part of the yearly meeting of the Society as well as in the Journal 
itself. Suggestions as to appropriate Symposium topics and par- 
ticipants will be accorded a hearty welcome. 

It is a pleasure to transmit to the members of this Society cor- 
dial greetings from two of our honorary members, Professors 
Karl Budde of Marburg and Gustav Dalman of Greifswald. 

The Journal stands as a bulwark of American Biblical scho- 
larship and, to a real degree, as its index. It provides a channel 
through which creative thought may find expression. It is of the 
utmost importance that the challenge it offers be taken up by 
qualified members of the Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GrorGE Daun, Corresponding Secretary. 
December 27, 1928. 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The active members of the Society appear to number at pre- 
sent 412, which is an increase of 3 over the number reported last 
year (409). 23 new members nominated and elected a year ago 
have joined the Society. 

Our honorary member, Professor Bernhard Duhm, of Basle, 
was killed by an automobile on August 31, 1928. 

The deaths of the following members have been reported: 

I. M. Casanowicz, National Museum, Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
tember 26, 1927 

Professor E. Y. Hincks, Cambridge, Mass., on Dec. 28, 1927 

Professor H. B. Carré, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
on January 30. 1928 

Professor Walter M. Patton. Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
on August 5, 1928 


Professor P. V. Roberts, Baker University, Baldwin, Kans., on 
October 27, 1928 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry J. Capsury. Recording Secretary. 


December 27, 1928. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1928 


Postage, stationery, & printing 
Clerical service 

Refund for overpayment 
Exchange 

Member’s check returned 


Distribution of Balance: 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
New First National Bank, Meadville, Pa 
Undeposited checks 


The above account, covering transactions to date, is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 


Mituak Burrows, Treasurer 
December 24, 1928 


Audited and found correct 


December 27, 1928 








MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY! 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


. A. Bertholet, D. Theol., PreuBenallee 36, Charlottenburg 9, Berlin, 
Germany. 

. K. Budde, D. D., Marburg, Germany. 

. F. C. Burkitt, M. A., Cambridge, England. 

. Gustav Dalman, Theol. D., Greifswald, Germany. 

. Ernst von Dobschiitz, D. D., Halle, Germany. 

- Hermann Gunkel, D. Theol., Halle, Germany. 

. Adolf von Harnack, D. D., Berlin, Germany. 

. A. Jiilicher, D. D., Marburg, Germany. 

. Rudolf Kittel, D. D., Leipzig, Germany, Rosenthalgasse 13. 

. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 

. H. Sayce, D. D., Oxford, England. 


A 
. G. A. Smith, D. D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(693) °22 Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, D.D., D.C. L., 3475 University St., 
Montreal, Canada. 

(593) °20 Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph. D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

(242) °92 Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

(731) °22 Rev. Abel Ahlquist, 19 Bassett St., New Britain, Conn. 

(576) °17 Wm. Foxwell Albright, Ph.D., Johns Hotkins Univ., Balti- 
more, Md. 

(466) °11 Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

(415) °07 Prof. Fredereck L. Anderson, D. D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(934) °29 Miss Mary E. Andrews, A. M., B. D., 2217 Calvert St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

(711) °22 Rev. Prof. S. Angus, Ph. D., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, 
Australia. 


1 This list has been corrected up to October 1, 1929. Members are requested to notify the 
Secretary, H. J. Cadbury, Bryn Mawr, Pa., of any change of address. 
* The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date of 
his accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph. D., 17 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. J. C. Ayer, 200 St. Mark’s Sqr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Otto J. Baab, M. A., 5815 Drexel Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Mary Lowrey Babcock, 439 W. 123rd St., N. Y. City. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, D. D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 

Dean Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph. D., D. D., Litt. D., Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. John William Bailey, Ph. D., 2206 Dwight Way, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Prof. Moses Bailey, Ph. D., 6 Norfolk Terrace, Wellesley, Mass. 

Lieut. C. C. Baker, 719 National City Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Prof. J. F. Balzer, M. A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901 and Dec. 28, 1923) 


CONSTITUTION 
I 
This association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
0 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 


111 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected an- 
nually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 


tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 
for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the Cor- 
responding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by 
the Council. 
IV 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
v 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vil 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 


previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the ab- 
sence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 


II 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 


1m 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the So- 
ciety at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in 
the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; 
to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay 
them before the Publishing Committee. 


IV 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Coun- 
cil, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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om 
It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship in the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI 
It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 
vl 
Each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars. The donation 
at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor 


from all further payments, and no payments shlal be required of honorary 
members. 


Vit 

Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the JourNAL, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 
Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the JouRNAL, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
JOURNAL, to the number of ten, at the rate of $ 1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 





AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
IN JERUSALEM AND BAGHDAD 


THe AMERICAN ScHOOL OF OPiENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
OrtENTAL RESEARCH under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of Trustees. 
It is supported by fifty-three American Universities, Colleges and Semi- 
naries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly qualified students 
excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as the following: Biblical 
and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of the Land; the History of 
Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew and other Semitic Languages; 
Mohammedanism; Greek and Roman Civilization; Civilization under the 
Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; and the Comparative History of Reli- 
gions. 

The School in Jerusalem occupied its new building, the Jane Dows 
Nies Memorial, in the Autumn of 1925. Close relations of cooperation 
have been established with the British and French Schools of Archaeology. 
The School has a good working library, and the students have access to 
the several excellent libraries in the city. 

The School in Baghdad was formally opened by Prof. A. T. CLay in 
November 1923. The School is housed in the Baghdad Museum, where 
a nucleus of a library has been established. The bequest of the late Dr. 
Witt1am Hayes Ward’s library has been received and the books, some 
2000 volumes, will be shipped promptly to Baghdad. 

The Director of the School in Jerusalem is Prof. C. C. McCown. The 
Annual Professor for 1929—30 is Prof. W. R. Taytor, of Toronto Univer- 
sity. The Yale “Two Brothers” Fellow at the School is Junius I. BELLa. 

The Annual Professor at the School in Baghdad for 1929—30 is Prof. 
W. F. Luz, of the University of California. 

Active members of Supporting Institutions are received at the Jerusalem 
School gratis; others are charged a tuition fee of $ 75.00. Scholars are 
housed and boarded in the Building at very reasonable rates. 

The Annvat of the Schools is now in its eighth volume (published 
by the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.). 

Two series of technical content are published: PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
JERUSALEM SCHOOL, and PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 

A quarterly BuLLETIN of the Schools is published at one dollar a year; 
sample copies will be sent to to those interested. 

For further information address the President, Prof. James A. Mont- 
gomery, 6806 Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia, or the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. George A. Barton, N.E.Corner 43d and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia. s : 





AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTIONS MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Amherst College 

Auburn Theological Seminary 
Bangor Theological Seminary 
Berkeley Divinity School 
Boston University School of Theology 
Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Catholic University 

Columbia University 

Commercial Museum 

Cornell University 

Crozer Theological Seminary 
Dropsie College 

Episcopal Theological School 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
General Theological Seminary 
Goucher College 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Harvard Divinity School 
Haverford College 

Hebrew Union College 

Jewish Institute of Religion 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
Johns Hopkins University 
Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg 
Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Mount Holyoke College 

Newton Theological Institution 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 

Pacific School of Religion 

Philadelphia Divinity School 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 

Princeton University 

Reformed Theological Seminary 

Rochester Theological Seminary 

San Francisco Theological Seminary 

Smith College 

Southern Methodist University 

Syracuse University 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church 

Trinity College 

Union Theological Seminary 

University of California 

University of Chicago 

University of Michigan 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Toronto 

Vassar College 

Wellesley College 

Western Theological Seminary 

Xenia Theological Seminary 

Yale University 
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All orders for back numbers of the JOURNAL should be addressed to the 
JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, Drawer 8, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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